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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE SECOND EDITION, 



The first edition of this work was published in the year J^Qo. After 
so long an interval, I should not have presumed again to present it to 
the public, if I had not been informed by my booksellers that some 
wish had lately been expressed for a second edition. In preparing it 
for the press, I have thought it my duty to add a few observations on 
the ' Origin of the Beauty and Sublimity of the Human Countenance 
and Form,' to complete the second Essay. 

Of the general plan which I have sketched in the introduction, I 
lament to think that so little has been accomplished; and still more 
that the progress of years, and the increase of more serious duties, 
render me still less able to accomplish the original design I had 
formed. 

Yet, if the public should express any wish to see, these inquiries 
concluded, I shall be proud to fed myself under the obligation of 
attempting, at least, to obey it 

ARCHIBALD ALISON. 



J 
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[Dr. Alison was born in 1757; entered Baliol College, Oxford, in 
1775, ^^^ became Senior Master of the Episcopal Chapel, Canongate, 
Edinburgh. He died in 1839. — The article on Beauty by Francis, 
Lord Jeffrey appeared in the Edinburgh Review^ in a critical 
paper on * Alison's Essays on Taste.' — A. M.] 



*The beautiful and refined fancy and melodius style of Alison, 
tender his Essays deserving of a conspicuous place in any well-chosen 
library.'— DIBDIN. 

* These Essays ar^ an excellent and highly pleasing work on taste.' 
—Lowndes. 
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Y, — that property in objects by whicli they are recommended 
epower or faculty of Taste— the reverse of ugliness— tbe primary 
Wniost general object ffl love or adoration. 

These we confess, are rather explanations of the word thaiv defini- 
tions of the thing it signifies ; and can be of no value, even as expla- 
nations of the word, c\cept.on]y to those who understand, wijhout 
explanation, aU the other words they contain, for if the cunous 
inquirer should proceed to ask, ' And what is the faculty or power of 
tester' we do not see at present what other answer we could give, than 
that it was that of which beauty was the object ; or by wh ich we were 
enabled to dis cove r and to. relish What was beautiful. It is material, 
however, to observe, that if it could he ma^e out, as_aQm£have alleged, 
that our perception of beauty was a si mple i/sensatioqjike our per- 
ception of colour ; and that taste was an original and distinct sense, 
like that of seeing or hearing ; this would be truly the only definition 
that could be given, either of the sense or of its object— and alt that 
we could do in investigating the nature -of the latter, would be to 
digest and enumerate the circumstances under which it was found to 
ptrteni itself to its appropriate organ. All that we can say of colour, 
if we consider it very strictly, is, that it is that property in objects by 
which they are recommended to the faculty of sight ; and the faculty 
of sight can scarcely be defined in a.»y other way than as that by 
which we are enabled to discover the existence of colour. When we 
attempt to proceed farther, and say that green is the colour of grass, 
and red of roses or blood, it is plain that we do not in any respect 
explain the nature of those colours, but only give instances of their 
occurrence ; and that one who had never seen them could learn 
Dotliing whatever from these pretended definitions. Complex ideas, on 
the other hand, and compound emotions, may be always defined, and 
explained to a certain extent by enumerating the parts of which they 
are made up, or resolving them into the elements of, which they are 
composed : and wc thus acquire, a substantial knowledge of their 
IMIurc, and a practical power in their regulation or production. 

"t becomes of importance, therefore, in the very outset of this 
o consider whether our sense cf beauty be really a simple 
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sensation, lite some of those we have enumerated, or a compound o 
derivative feeling, the sources or elements of which may lie ihvesti 
gated and ascertained. If it be the former, wc have then only to refp 
it to the peculiar sense or feculty of which it is the object, and to 
determine, by repeated observation, under what circumstances i 
occurs ; but if it be the latter, we have t« proceed, by a joint process o _^^ 
observation and reflection, to ascertain what are the primary feelings to: 
which it may be referred ; and by what peculiar modification of them 
it is produced and distinguished. Wearenot quiteprepared, as yet, t 
exhaust the whole of this important discussion, to which we shall be 
obliged to return in the sequel of our inquiry ; but it is necessary, in 
order to explain and to set forth, in their natural order, the difficulties 
with which the subject is surrounded, to state here, in a very few 
ivords, one or two of the most obvious and, as we think, decisive 
objections against the notion of beauty being a simple sensatioi 
the object of a separate and peculiar faculty. 

The first, and perhaps the most considerable, is the want of agree- 
ment as to the presence and existence of beauty in particular objects, 
among men whose organization is perfect, and who are plainly possessed 
of the faculty, whatever it may be, by which beauty is discerned. Now,, 
no such thing happens, we imagine, or can be conceived to imagine, i 
the case of any other simple sensation, or the exercise of any othet" 
distinct faculty. Where one man sees light, all men who have eyes, see 
light also : all men allow grass to be green ; and sugar to be sweet ; 
and ice to be cold ; and the unavoidable inference from any apparent 
disagreement in such matters necessarily is. that the party is insane, 
or entirely destitute of the sense or organ concerned in the perception. 
With regard to beauty, however, it is obvious, at first sight, that the 
case is quite different ; one man sees it perpetually, where to another 
it is quite invisible, or even where its reverse seems to be conspicuous ; 
nor is this owing to the insensibility of either of the parties, for the 
same contrarity exists where both are keenly alive to the influences of 
the beauty they respeclively discern. A Chinese or African lover 
would probably see nothing at all attractive in a belle of London or 
Paris, and undoubtedly, an elegansfor nianim spectator, from either 
of these cities, would discover nothing but deformity in the Venus of 
the Hottentots. A little distance in time produces the same effects as 
distance in place ; the gardens, the fiimilure, the dress, which appeared 
beautiful in the eyes of our grandfathers, are odious and ridiculous 
in ours. Nay, the difference of rank, education, or employments give 
rise to the same diversity of sensation. The little shopkeeper sees J 
a beauty in his roadside box, and in the staring tile roof, wooden I 
lions, and clipped boxwood, which strike horror into the soul of the I 

ident of the picturesque : while he is transported in surveying the " 
sculpture, which are nothing but ugly masses of 
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' mouldering stone in the judgment of the admirer of neatness. It is 
seedless, however, to multiply instances, since the fact admits of no 
cODbadictioD. but how can we believe that beauty is the object of a 
peculiar sense or faculty, when persons undoubtedly possessed of the 
faaaltf, and even in an eminent degree, can discover notliing of it in 
objects where it is distinctly felt and perceived by others with the 
same use of the faculty ? 

This one consideration, we confess, appears to us conclusive against 
the supposition of beauty being a leal property of objects, addressing 
itself to the power of taste as a separate sense or faculty, and seems 
to point irresistibly to the conclusion that our sense of it is the result 
of more elementary feelings, into which it may be analyzed or resolved. 
A second objection, however, if possible of still greater farce, is sug- 
gested, by considering the prodigious and almost infinite variety of 
tiuDgs to which this property of beauty is ascribed, and the impossibility 
of imagining any one inherent quality which can belong to them ail, 
and yet, at the same time, possess so much unity as to he the pecidiar 
object of a separate sense or faculty. All simple qualities that are 
perceived in one object, are immediately recogniied to be the same, 
when they are again perceived in another ; and the objects in which 
they are thus perceived, are at once feit so far to resemble each other, 
and to partake of the same nature. Thus, snow is seen to be white, 
and chalk is seett to be white ; but this is no sooner seen, than the 
two substances, however unlike in other respects, are felt at once to 
have this quality in common, and to resemble each other in all that 
relates to the quality of colour, and the sense of seeing. Now, is this 
fell, or could it be intelligibly asserted with regard to the quality of 
beauty ? Take even a limited and specific sort of beauty : for instance, 
the beauty of form : the form of a fine tree is beautiful, and the form 
of a fine woman, and the form of a column, and a vase, and a 
chandelier. Yet how can it be said that the form of a woman has 
anything in common with that of a tree or a temple ? or to which of 
the senses by which forms are distinguished, does it appear they have 
any resemblance or affinity? The matter, however, becomes still 
more inextricable when we recollect that beauty does not belong 
meidy to forms or colours, but to sounds, and perhaps to the objects 
o( other senses ; nay, that in all languages and in all nations, it is not 
supposed to reside exclusively in material objects, but to belong also 
to sentiments and ideas, and intellectual and moral existences. Not 
tally is a tree beautiful, as well as a palace or a waterfall ; but a poem 
ia beautiful, and a theorem in mathematics, and a contrivance in 
mechanics. But if things intellectual and totally segregated from 
matter may thus possess beauty, how can it possibly be a quahty of 
malcnal objects, or what sense or faculty can that be, whose proper 
olSce it is to intimate to us the existence of some property which is 
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|l common to a flower and a demonstistioD, 
' discourse? 

The only answer which oceurs to this, is plainly enough a bad one 
but the statement of it, and of its insufficiency, will serve better, p 
liaps, than any thing else, to develope the actual difficulties of 
subject and the true state of the question with regard to tht 
It uiay be said, then, in answer to the questions we have suggested 
ubow, that all these objects, however various and dissimilar, 
iigrw jit iL-ost in being agreeable, and that this agreeableness, which 
is the only quality they possess in common, may probably be the 
bcautywhieh is ascribed to them all. Nowto those who are accustomed 
to such discussions, it would be quite enough to reply, that though the 
igreeablencss of such objects depend plainly enough upon their beautyj 
it by no means follows, but quite the contrar\-, tliat their beauty de- 
pends upon their agreeableness ; the latter beiug the more compre- 
hensive or generic term under which beauty must rank as one of the 
species. Its namrc, therefore, is no more explained, nor is less 
absurdity substantially committed, by saying that things are beautiful 
because they are agreeable, than if we were to give the same explana* 
tion of the sweemess of sugar ; for no one, we suppose, will dispiita 
that though it be very true that sugar is agreeable because it is sweet 
it would be manifestly preposterous to say thai it was sweet because 
U was agreeable. For the benefit, however, of those who wish c 
quire to be more regularly initiated in these mysteries, we beg leave to 
add a few observations. 

la the first place, then, it seems e\identj that agreeableness, in 
getinairca'ifiot'Se^the same with beauty, because there" are verj- majiy 
tWags'in tile highest degree agreeable, that can in no sense be called 
twautifitLTIoJerate heat, and savoury food, and rest, and exercise, are 
^reeable to the body ; but none of these can be called beautiful : 
ntimy objects of a higher class, the love and esteem of others, and 
baie and a good conscience, and health, and riches, and wisdom, atie 
mtly agreeable, but not at all beautiful, according to my in 
Digible use of the word, ftis quite abjurd to say that beamy coo 
"n agreeablcnesSj with specifying in cpnsetjierLce of niai it i 
k agreeaEFci^^or to hold that anything whatever is taught as to it: 
nimre. by merely classing it among our pleasurable emotions. 

In the second place, however, we may remark, that among all .the 
objects thai arc agreeable, whether they are also beautifiil or not, 
atcely any two arc agreeable on account of the same qualities, o 
n sgggcst their a^ceableness to the same fecully or organ. Most 
tainlfthcreisnore semblance oraflini lywhateverbetweenthe qualines 
dch make a peach agreeable to the palate, and a beautiful statne to 
the eye ; wliirh sotrfbc us in aneasy chair by the fire, or delight a 
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properly e quality of any object whatever, but the effect or result of 
certain qualities, the nature of which we can generally define pretty 
exactly, or of which wc know at least that they manifest themselves to 
some one particular sense or faculty, and no other ; and consequently 
it would be just as obviously ridiculous to suppose a faculty or 
organ, whose office it was to perceive agreeableness, as to suppose 
that agreeableness was a distinct quality that could thus be perceived. 

The class of agreeable, thanks to the bounty of Providence, is ex- 
ceedipgly large. Certain things are agreeable to the palate, and others 
to the smell and the touch. Some again are agreeable to our faculty 
of imagination, or to our understanding, or to our moral feelings ; and 
none of all these we call beautiful ; but there are others which we do 
call beautiful ; and those we say are agreeable to our faculty of taste. 
But when we come to ask what is the faculty of taste, and what are 
the qualities which recommend them to that faculty? we find our- 
selves just where we were at tbe beginning of the discussion, and em- 
barrassed with all the difficulties arising from the prodigious diversity 
of objects which seem to possess the qualities. 

We know pretty well what is the faculty of seeing or hearing ; or, at 
least, we know that what is agreeable to one of those faculties, has no 
efTect whatever on the other, We know that bright colours afford no 
delight to the ear, nor sweet tones to the eye ; and are therefore per- 
fectly assured that the qualities which make the visible objects agree- 
able, cannot be the same with those which give pleasure to the ear; 
but it is by the eye and by the ear that all material beauty is perceived; 
and yet the beauty which discloses itself to these two separate senses, 
and plainly depends upon qualities which have no sort of affinity, is 
supposed to be one distinct quality, and to be perceived by a peculiar 
sense or faculty ! The perplexiiy becomes still greater when we think 
of the beauty of poems or theorems, and endeavour to imagine what 
qualities they can possess in common with the agreeable modifications 
of light or of sound. 

It is in these considerations that the difficulty of the subject con- 
sists. The faculty of taste, plainly, is not a faculty like any of the ex- 
ternal senses— the range of whose objects is limited and precise, as 
well as the qualities by which they are gratified or oficnded,— and 
beauty, accordingly, is discovered in an infinite variety of objects, 
among which it seems at first sight impossible to discover any other 
bond or connection. Yet, boundless as their diversity may appear, it 
is plain that they must resemble each other in something, and in some- 
thing more definite and definable than merely in being agreeable ; — ■ 
since they are ail classed together, iu every tongue and nation, under 
the common appellation of beautiful, and are felt indeed to produce 
emotions in the mind that have some sort of kindred or affinity. The 
words beauty and beautiful, in short, must mean something ; and are 
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iversallyfelt to mean something much more definite than agreeabla 
r gratification in general ; and while it is by n 
10 describe or define what that something is, the force and cleamei 
of our perception of it is demonstrated by the readiness with whid 
we determine, ia any particular instance, whether the object of j 
given pleasurable emotion is or is not properly described as beauty. 

What we have already said, we confess, appears to us conclusiv 
against the idea of this beauty being any fixed or inherent property o 
the objects to which it is ascribed, or itself the object of any scparat 
and independent faculty ; and we will no longer conceal from t" 
reader what we take to be lie true solution of the difficulty./ In c 
opinion, then, our sense of beauty depends entirely on our prcviool 
experience of similar pleasures or emotions, and consfsts in_ the. suf^ 
gestion of agreeable or interesting sensations with jvitidLiSE-ia 
formerly been made familiar by the direct and intelligible agcni^ ( 
our common sensibilities ; and that vast variety of objects, to wlijc 
we give the common name of beautiful, become entitled to that aj 
pellation, merely because they all possess the power of recalling c 
reflecting those sensations of which they have been the accompani 
ments, or with which they have been associated in our imagination h 
any other more casual bond of connection. According to this view t 
the matter, therefora,(beauty is not an inherent property or quality ( 
objects at all, but the result of the accidental relations in which tha; 
may stand to our experience of pleasures or emotions, and does.ao 
depend upon any particular configuration of parts, proportions^-a. 
cdtoors, in external things, nor upon the unity, coherence, or simplidd 
oPiiitellectual creations ; but merely upon the associations whichj ii 
flrertase of every individual may eriable these inherent, and otherwisi 
indifferent qualities, to suggest or recal to the mind emotions of 
pleasurable or interesting description.^ It follows, therefore, that n 
object is beautiful in itself, or could appear so, antecedent to our e^ 
perience of direct pleasures or emotions ; and that as an infinie 
variety of objects may thus reflect interesting ideas, so all of then 
may acquire the tide of beautiful, although utterly diverse and di»* 
paratc in their nature, and possessing nothing in common but tht^ 
accidental power of reminding us of other emotions. 

This theory, which, we believe, is now very generally adopted 
though under many needless qualifications, shall be farther developed 
and illustrated in the sequel ; but at present we shall only remark, t' 
it serves at least to solve the great problem involved in thediscussi 
by rendering it easily conceivable how objects which have no inherent 
resemblance, nor, indeed, any one quality in common, should yet h^' 
Uiiited in one common relation, and consequently acquire one commw 
.^Ihet Just as all the things that belonged to a beloved individuar 
a»x serve to remind us of him, and thus to awake a kindred class ctf 
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emotions, though just as unlike each other as any of the objects that 
are classed under the general name of beaulIfuL His poetry, or 
his slippers, — his acts of bounty, or his saddichorse, — may lead to the 
same chain of interesting rcmemhrances, and thiA agree in possessing 
a power of excitement, for the sourcesof which weshould look in vain 
through all the variety of their physical or metaphysical qualities. 

By the help of tlie same consideradon, we get rid of all the mystery 
of a. peculiar sense or faculty, imagined for the express purpose of 
perceiving beauty ; and dj scover t hat t he power_ of taste is nothing 
more thanthc_habit_oif_tradjig_thpse assQciations, by whi(* almost 
aflo bjects may be_connected_witlijn teres ting^motions. It is easy to 
understand that the recollection, that any sense of delight or emotion 
must produce a certain agreeable sensation, and that the objects which 
introduce these recollections should not appear altogether indifferent 
to us : nor is it very difficult to imagine, that recollections thus 
suggested by some real and present existence, should present them- 
selves under a ditTercnt aspect, and move the mind some what from 
those which arise spontaneously in the ordinary course of our re- 
flections, and not thus grow out of adirect and pecuhar impression. 

The whole of this doctrine, however, we shall endeavour by and 
bye to establish upon more direct evidence ; but having now explained, 
n a general way, both the difficulties of the subject, apd our sugges- 
tion as to their true solution, it is proper that we should take a short 
iieview of the more considerable theories that have been proposed for 
the elucidation of this curious question ; which is one of the most 
delicate, ES well as the most popular in the science of metaphysics, — 
was one of the earUest which exercised the speculative ingenuity of 
philosophers, — and has at last, we think, been more successfully treated 
than any other of a. similar description. 

In most of these speculations, we shall find rather imperfect truth, 
than fundamental error ; or, at all events, such errors only as arise 
naturally from that peculiar difficulty which we have already endea- 
voured to explain, as consisting in the prodigious multitude and diver- 
sity of the objects in which the common quality of beauty was to be 
accounted for. Those who have not been suf6ciently aware of the 
difficulty have generally dogmatized from a small number of iaetances, 
and have rather given examples of the occurrence of beauty in some 
few classes of objects, than afforded any ligHt as to that upon which it 
essentially depended in all ; while those who felt its full force have 
very often found no other resource, than to represent beauty as cod- 
,sistingiQpropertiessoextremely vague and general (such, for example, 
as the power of exciting ideas of relation), as almost to dude our 
comprebenslon and, at the same limC, of so abstract and metaphysical 
pription. as not to be vary intelligibly stated, as fe« raii^iai^ tA a. 
b fomiiiar, and pleasurable em'^lion. This\asX o\)^i\Mic(n.'\Ka.*.'i 
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make one remark upon the general character of these theories . 
id this is, that some of them seem necessary to imply the existetici 
of a peculiar sense or faculty tor the perception of beauty; 
resolve it into propertlts that are not ia any way interesting oi 
able to any of our known faculties. Such are all those which n 
it consist in proportion, — or ia variety, combined with regularity, — o 
waving lines, — or in unity, — or in the perceptioa of relations,— 
explaining, or attempting to explain, how any of these things 
afiect us with any delight or emotion. Others, again, do not 
flie supposition of any such separate faculty ; because in thera 
of beauty is considered as arising from other more simplo 
and familiar emotions, which arc in themselves and beyond dispute 
agreeable. Such are those which depend on the perception c£ 
utility, or of design, or fitness, or in tracing associations between it 
objects and the common joys or emotions of our nature. Which e 
these two classes of speculation, to one or the other of which, w^ 
believe, all theories of beauty may be reduced, is the most philosophi■^ 
cal in itself, we imagine can admit of no question ; and we hope in 
sequel to leave it as little doubtful, which is to be considered as most 
with the fact. In the meantime, we must give a short 
some of the theories themselves. 
The most aocient of which it geeros necessary to take any no 
which may be traced in the dialogues of Plato,— though i 
:y far from pretending that it is possible to give any intelligible or 
account of its tenor. It should never be forgotten, however, 
that it is to this subtle ingenious spirit, that we owe the suggestion 
that it is mind alone that is beautiful ; and that, in perceiving beauty,' 
it only contemplates the shadow of its affections ; — a doctrine which,, 
however mystically unfolded in his writings, or however conbined with- 
extravagant or absurd speculations, unquestionably carries in it the" 
germ of all the truth that has since been revealedon the subject. By 
far the largest dissertation, however, that this great philosopher has' 
left upon the nature of beauty, is to be found in the dialogue entitled' 
'Greater Hippias,' which is entirely devoted to that inquiry. We do 
not learn a great deal of the stuthor's oivn opinion, indeed, from this 
perfornfence ; for it is one of the dialogues which have been termed 
Anatreptic or confuting, m which nothing is concluded in the affirma- 
tive,.but a series of sophKtical suggestions or hypothesis are succes- 
sively exposed. The plan of it is to lead on Hippias, a shallow and 
confident sophist, to make a variety of dogmatical assertions as to I' 
nature of beauty, and then to make him retract and abandon thi 
upon tlie statement of some obvious objections. Socrates and he' 
agree at first in the notable pro[)bsition, ' that beauty is that by which. 
fl beautiful things are beautiful ;' and then, after a greater number 
by far too cliildish and absurd to be worthy of any 
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notice, such as, that Ihe beautiful may peradventurc be gold, or a fine 
woaian, cft a handsome mare, they at last get to some suppositions, 
which show that almost all the theories that have, since been pro- 
pounded on this interesting subject, had occurred thus early to the 
active and original mind of this keen and curious inquirer. Thus 
Socrates first suggest^ that beauty may consist in the fitness or suit- 
ableness of any object to (1^ place it occupies, and afterwards, more 
generally and directly, that it may consist in utility ; a notion which is 
ultimately rejected, however, upon the subtle consideration that the 
useful is that which produces good, and that the producer and the 
product being necessarily different, it *ou]d follow, upoa that suppo- 
^tion, that beauty could not be good, nor good beautiful. Finally, 
he suggest^, that beauty may be the mere organic of the eye or the 
ear, — to which, after stating very sUghtly the objection, that it would 
be impossible to account upon this ground for the beauty gf poetry or 
eloquence, he proceeds to rear up a more refinetland elaborale repu- 
tation, upon such grounds as these : — If beauty be the proper name of 
diat which is naturally agreeable to the sight and hearing, it is plain, 
that the objects to which it is ascribed must possess some common 
and distinguishable property, besides that of being agreeable, in con- 
sequence of which they are separated and set apart from objects that 
are agreeable to cur other senses and faculties, and at the same 
time classed together under the common appellation of beautiful 
Now we are not only quite unable to discover what this property is, 
but it is manifest that objects which make themstlves known to the 
ear can have no property as such, in common with objects that make 
tiiemselves known to the eye i it being impossible that an object 
which is beautiful by its colour can be beautiful from the same quality, 
with another whtch is beautiful by its sound. From all which it is 
inferred, that, as beauty is admitted to be son^thing r«I, it «iiinot be 
merely what is agreeable to the organs of sight or hearing. 

There is no practical wisdom, we admit, in those fine drawn specu- 
lations ; nor any of that patient observation by which alone any sound 
view of such objects can ever be attained. There «re also many 
marks of that singular incapacity to distinguish between what is abso- 
lutely puerile and silly, and wllp.t is plausible, at least, and ingenious, 
which may be reckoned among the characteristics of 'the divine philoso- 
pher,' and in some degree of all the philosophers of antiquity ; but 
ihey show clearly enough the subtle and abstract cnaracter of Greek 
speculation, and prove at how early a period^and t8 how great an 
extent, the inherent difficulties of the subject were felt, and produced 
Iheir appropriate effects. 

There are some hints on these subjects in the works of Zenophon, 
e scattered observations in those of CiccT0,w\ui-wa.5"Cwi'fesSi,» 
o observe, that the sense ot bcauly is pcGi»\va.\ Xo tomx-,— 
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but nothing else, we believe, in classical antiquity, which requires to 
be analysed or explained. It appears that St. Augustin composed a 
lar^e treatise on iKauty ; and it Is to be lamented that the speculations 
of that acute and ardent genius on such a subject have been lost. We 
discover, from incidental notices in other parts of his writings, that 
he conceived the beauty of all objects to depend on their unity,— or 
on the perception of that principle or design which fixed the relations 
of their various parts, and presented them to the intellect or imagina- 
tion as one harmonious whole. It would not he fair to deal very 
strictly with a theory with which we are so imperfectly acquainted : 
but it may b* observed, that, wWle the author is so far in the right as 
to make beauty consist in a relation to mind, and not in any physical 
quality, he has taken far loo narrow and circumscribed a view of the 
matter, and one which seems almost exclusively applicable to works of 
human art*; it being plain enough, we think, that a beautiful landscape, 
or a beautiful htfrse, ^as no more unity, and no more traces of design, 
than one which is not beautiful. 

We do not know what the schbolmen taught upon this subject 
during the dark ages ; but the discussion does not seem lo have been 
resumed for long after the revival of letters. The followers of Leibnitz 
were pleased to maintain, that beauty consisted in perfection ; but 
what constituted perfection they did not attempt to define. M. Crouzaa 
wrote a long essay, to show that beauty depended on these five ele- 
ments — variety, unity, regularity, order, and proportion ; and the Pere 
Andr^, a still longeitene to prove, that, admitting these to be the true 
foundations of beauty, it was still most Importaflt to consider, that the 
beauty which results from them is cither essential, or natural, or arti- 
ficial, — and that it may be greater or less, according as the character- 
istics of each of these classes are combined or set in bpposition. 

Amonj oursdlves, we jre not aware of any considerable publication 
on the subject till the appearance of Lord Shaftesbury's characteristics, 
in which a sort of rapturous Platonic doctrine is delivered as to the 
Mistence of a prirnitive and supreme good an d beautj ; , and of a cer- 
tain internal sense, by which both beauty and, m oral ment w ere i&-- 
tinguished. Addison published sei'eral ingenious papers in the Spec- 
l^lor^ on tlie pleasures of the imaginatinn, and was the first, wc believe. 
who referred them to the specific sources of beauty, sublimity, and 
novelty. He did jioi enter much, however, into the metaphysical dis- 
cussion of the nature of beauty itself ; and the first philosophical 
treatise of note* that «{fpeared on the subject, may be said to have 
been the inquiry of Dr. Hucheson, first published, we believe, in 1725. B 

I n this wor k, the 'notion~ orir peculi ar internal s^se, by which wc 
are made sensible dftSe existence of beauty, is very bo ldly promul- 
gate d and m aintained by man y ingenious arguments. Yet nothing, 
weconceive, can be more extravagant ilian such a." proposition ; and 
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nothiD^ but the radical faults of the other parts of flie hypothesis 
could possibly have driven the learned author to its adoptioa. Even 
after the existence of this sixth seflse was assumed, he felt that it was 
still necessary that he should explain what were the qualities by which 
it was gratified ; and these, he was pleased to allege, were nothing but 
the combinations of variety with imiformity ; all objects, as he has 
himself expressed it, which are equally uniform, being beatttiful in 
proportion to their variety, — and all objects equally various being 
beautifijl in proportion to their uniformity. Now, not to insist upon 
the obvious and radical objection chat this is not true in fact, as to 
flowers, landscapes, or of anything bat architecture, if it be true of 
that, it could not fail to strike the Ingenious author that these quali- 
ties of uniformity and variety were not of themselves agreeable to any 
of our known senses or faculties, except when considered as symbols 
of utility or design, and therefore could not intelligibly account for the 
very lively emotions which we often experience from the perception of 
beauty, when the notion of design or utility was not at all suggested. 
He was constrained, therefore, either to abandon this view of the nature 
of beauty altogether, or to imagine a new sense or faculty, whose cha- 
racteristic and description it should be to receive delight from the 
combinations of uniformity and variety, without any consideration of 
their being significant of things agreeable to our other faculties ; and 
this being accomplished by the mere force of the assumption and the 
definition, there was no room for farther dispute in the matter. 

Some of Hucheson's followers, such as Gerard - and others, who 
were "aTittTc startled at Se notion of a separate faculty, and yet wished 
to rclainrthc doctrine of beauty depending on variety and uniformity, 
endeav oiged, accordingly, to show these qualities were agreeable to 
the mind, aniTwere recommended by consjdctations arising from its 
most familiar properties. Uniformity or simplitity, it is said, renders 
out conception of objects easy, and saves the mind from all fatigue 
and distraction in the consideration of them ; whilst variety, if circum- 
scribed and hmiled by an ultimate uniformity gives it a pleasing exer- 
cise and excitement, and keeps its enet^ies in a state of pleasurable 
activity. Now this appears to us to be mere trifling, the varied and 
lively emotions which we recrfve from the perception of beauty, 
obviously have no sort of resemblance to the pleasure of moderate 
intellectual exertion ; nor can anything be conceived more utterly dis- 
similar than the gratification we have in gaiing on the form of a lovely 
woman, and the satisfaction we receive from working an easy problem 
in arithmetic or geometry. If a triangle is more beautiful than a 
Tegular polygon, as those authors maintain, merely because its flgurtt 
ia mote easily comprehended, the number four should be more 

Kthan the number three hundred and twenty-seven, and the 
I gibbet far more agreeable than that of a branching oak ; the 



radical error, in short, consists in fixing upon properties tliat are not 
interesting in themSL-lves, and can never be conceived, tlicrcfore, to 
cxcitc_anj' emot ion, as t he f ountain-spring of all our emotions of 
beauty ; anTit is an absurdity that must infallibly lead to other^ 
whether these take the shape of a violent attempt to disguise the truly 
indifferent nature of the properties so selected, or of the bolder ex- 
pedient of creating a peculiar faculty, to find them interesting. 

The next remarkable theory was that proposed by Edmund Bur ke, 
in his treatise of the Sublime and Beautiful. But of this, in spite of 
the great name of the author, we cannot persuade ourselves that it is 
necessary to say much. His eKpla nation is founded upon a specie5,af 
materialism, not much to have been eiTpected fromthe general character 
of his genius, or the strain of his other speculations, for it all reso liies 
into this, that all objects appear beautiful which have the power of 
producmg_a peculiar relasalion of our nerves and fibres, and thus 
inducing a certain degree of bodily languor and sinking. Of all the 
suppositions that have been at any time hazarded to explain the 
phenomena of beauty, this, we think, is the most unfortunate and the 
most weakly supported. There is no philosophy in the doctrine, and 
the fundamental assumption is in every way contradicted by the most 
familiar experience. There is no relaxation of the fibres in the per- 
ception of beauty, and there is no pleasure in the relaxation of the 
fibres. If there were, it would follow, that a warm bath would be by 
fer the most beautiful thing in the world, and that the brilliant lights, 
and bracing airs of a fine autumn morning, would be the very reverse of 
beautiful accordingly, though the treatise alluded to will always be 
valuable on account of the many fine and just remarks it contains. We 
arenotaware that there is any accurate inquirer into the subject '(with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Price, in whose hands, however, the 
doctrine assumes a new character), by whom the fundam.enta! principle 
of the theory has not been explicitly abandoned. 

A yet more extravagant doctrine was soon afterwards inculcated, 
and in a tone of great authority, in a long article from the briUiant pen 
fif Dit^emtr in the French Encyclopjedia ; and one which exemplifies, in 
averystriking manner, the natureof the difficulties with which the dis- 
cussion is embarrassed. This ingenious person, perceiving at once 
that the beauty which we ascribe to a particular class of objects could, 
not be referred to any peculiar and inherent quality in the objects 
themselves, but depended upon their power of exciting certain senti- 
ments in our minds ; and being, at the same time, at a loss to discover 
what common power' could belong to so vast a variety of objects as 
pass under the general appellation of beautiful, or by what lie all the 
various emotions which are excited by the perception of beauty could 
be united, was at last driven, by his sense of the necessity of keeping 
his definition sufficiently wide and comprehensive, to haiard the strange 
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n, that all objects w ere beautiful whichexcitc in us the idea_pf 
; that QUI sense of beauty consisted in tracing out the relations 
ITtiie object po ss essing it m ight Imat to o^ier objectSj and that its 
beauty was in proportion to the number and clearness of the relations 
thus suggested and perceived. It is scarcely necessary, we presume, 
to expose by any arguments the manifest fallacy, or rather the palpable 
absurdity of such a theory as this. In the first place, we cQnceive it 
to be obvious, that all objects whatever have an infinite, and conse- 
quently an equal number of relations, and are equally liUely to suggest 
them to those to whom they are presented ; at all events, it is certain, 
that ugly and disagreeable objects have just as many relations as those 
that are agreeable, and ought, therefore, to be just as beautiful, if the 
sense of beauty consists in perception of relations. In the next place, 
it seems to be sufficiently certain from the experience and common 
feelings of all men that the perception of relations among objects is 
not in itself accompanied by any pleasure whatever, and in particular 
bas no conceivable resemblance to the emotion we receive from the 
perception of beauty. When we perceive one ugly old woman sitting 
exacdy opposite lo two other ugly old women, and observe, at the 
same moment, that the first is as big as the other two taken together, 
we humbly conceive that this dearperceptionof the relations in which 
these three graces stand to each other, cannot well be mistaken for a 
sense of beauty, and that it does not in the least abate or interfere with 
our sense of their ugliness. Finally, we may observe, that the sense 
of beauty results instantaneously from the perceptioQ of the object ; 
whereas the discovery of its relations to other objects must necessarily 
be a work of time and reflection ; in the course of which the beauty 
of the object, so far from being created or brought into notice, must, 
in fact, be lost sight of and forgotten. 
Another more plausible and ingenious theory was suggested by the 
I P^ Ijui ner, 3hH"afFerwards adopted and illustrated with great talent 
lia tbe discourses oTSir Joshua Reynolds. According to this doctrine, 
beauty consi sts, as Aristotle heU virtue to do, in mediocrity, or con- 
formity tothat which was m ost usual. Thus a beautiful nose, to make 
use Dl Dr. Smith's very apt illustration of this doctrine is one that is 
neither very long nor very short, very straight nor very much bent ; 
but of an ordinary form and proportion, compared withall the extremes; 
it is die form, in short, which nature seems to have aimed at in all cases, 
though she hasTnore frequently deviated from it than hit it; but devU 
ating Trom i^Jn all directions, all her deviations come nearer to it than 
tS'ey ev erHo Co each other. Thus the most beautiful in every species of 
(statures bearsTTie greatest resemblance to the whole species, while 
monsters are so denominated because they bear the least; and thus the 
beautiful, though in one sense the rarest, as the exact medium is but 
seldom hie, 13 invariably the most common, because it is the central 



pwint from which all ihe deviations are the least remote. This view o£ 
the matter is adopted by Sir Joshua in its full extent, and is even carried 
so far by this great artist, that he does not scruple to conclude, 'that 
if we were more used to deformity than beauty, deformity would theu 
lose the idea that is now aimexed to it, and take that of beauty ; just 
as we approve and admire fashions in dress, for no other reason iha.n. 
that we are used to them.' 

Now, not to dwell upon the very startling conclusion to which these 
principles must lead, viz., that things are beautiful in proportion as 
they are ordinary ; and that it is merely their familiarity which con- 
stitutes their beauty w^ would observe, in the first place, that tbe 
whole theory seems to have been suggested by a consideration 
of animal forms, or perhaps of the human figure exclusively- In these 
forms, it is quite true that great and monstrous deviations from the 
usual proportions are extremely disagreeable. But this, we have no 
doubt, arises entirely from some idea of pain or disaster attached to 
their existence, or from their obvious unfitness for the functions they 
have to perform. In vegetable forms, accordingly, these irregularities 
excite no such disgust ; it being, in fact, the great object in culture, in 
almost all the more beautiful kinds, to produce what may be called 
monstrosities ; and in mineral substances, where the idea of sufiering 
is still more completely excluded, it is notorious that, so far from the 
more ordinary configurations being thought the most beautiful, this 
epithet is scarcely ever employed but to denote some rare and unusual 
combination of veins, colours, or dimensions. As to landscapes, 
again, and almost all the works of art, without exception, the theory is 
plainly altogether incapable of application. In what sense, for ex- 
ample, can it be said that the beauty of natural scenery consists in 
mediocrity ; or that those landscapes are the most beautiful that are 
the most common ? Or what meaning can we attach to the proposition 
that the most beautiful building, or picture, or poem, is that which 
bears the nearest resemblance to all the individuals of its class, and is, 
upon the whole, the most ordinary and common ? 

To a doctrine which is Uable to these obvious and radical objec- 
tions, it is not perhaps necessary to make any other ; but we must re- 
, mark farther, first, that it necessarily supposes that the sense o£ 
beauty is, in all cases, preceded by such a large comparison between 
I various individuals of the same species, as may enable us to ascert^n 
1 that average or mean form in which beauty is supposed to consist ; 
I and consequently, that we could never discover any object to be 
I beautiful antecedent to such a comparison ; and, secondly, that, even 
if we were to allow that this theory afforded some explanation of the 
superior beauty of any one object, compared with others of the same 
" is, it plainly furnishes no explanation whatever of the superior 
\ty of one class of objects compared wLthanothM. WemaybelievCi 
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if we please, that one peacock is handsomer than another, because it 

approaches more nearly to the mean form of peacocks in general ; 
but this reasoa will avail us nothing whatever in explaining why any 
peacock is handsomer than any peUcan or penguin. We may say, 
without manifest absurdity, that the most beautiful pig is that which 
has least of the extreme qualities that sometimes occur in the tribe ; 
bat it would be palpably absurd to give this reason, or anything like 
it, for the superior beauty of the tribe of antelopes or spaniels. 

The notion, in short, seems to have been hastily adopted by the 
ingenious persons who have maintained it, partly fi'oai the narrow 
ground of the disgust produced by monsters in the animal creation, 
which has been aheady sufficiently explained, — and partly in conse- 
quence of the fallacy wlidch lurks in the vague and general proposition 
of those things being beautiful which are neither loo big nor too little, 
too massive nor too slender. Sec. ; from which it was concluded, that 
beauty must consist in mediocrity j — not considering that the particle 
too merely denotes those degrees which are exclusive of beauty,L 
without in anyway fixing what those degrees are. For the plain meanA 
ing of these phrases is, that the rejected objects are too massive or too 
slender to be beautiful ; and, therefore, to say that an object is beauti- 
fiil which is neither too big nor too little, &.C., is really saying nothing \ 
more than that beautiful objects are such as are not in any degree ugly/ 
or disagreeable. The illustration as to the effects of use or custom in > 
the article of dress is singiUarly inaccurate and delusive ; the lact 
beii%, that we never admire the dress which we are most accustomed 
to see, — which is that of the common people, — but the dress of the 
few who are distinguished by rank or opulence ; and that we reqiiirel 
no more custom or habit to make us admire this dress, whatever it 
may be, than Is necessary to associateit in our thoughts with the wealth', 
and dignity of those who wear it. \ 

We must say nothing in this place of the opinions expressed on the \ 
subject of beauty by Dr. Gerard, Dr. Blair, and a whole herd of Rhe- 
toricians, becatise none of them pretend to have any new or original/ 
notions with regard to it, and, in general have been at so pains to re- 
concile or render consistent the various accounts of the matter, which 
4hey have contented themselves with assembling and laying before 
their readers altogether, as affording among them the best explanation 
that could be oSered of the question. Thus they do not scruple to 
say, that the sense of beauty is sometimes produced by the mere 
organic affection of the senses of sight or hearing ; at other times, by 
a. perception of a kind of regular variety ; and in other instances by 
the association of interesting conceptions ; thus abandoning any 
allempt to answer the radical question, — how the feeling of beauty 
be excited by such opposite causes! — and toTAQM^Sm^ Wi- 
I without discrimination, those theories *\ut\i vrci^Vj '^s civasmiA 
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of a separate sense or faculty, and those wliich resolve our sense of 
beauty into other more simple or familiar emotions. 

Of late years, however, we have had three publications on the sub- 
ject of a far higher character, we mean Mr. Alison's Essays on the 
nature and principles of taste, Mr. Payne Knight's Analytical inquiry 
into the same subjects, and Dugald Stewart's Dissertations on the 
beautilul, and on taste, in his volume of Philosophical Essays. All 
these works possess an infinite deal of merit, and have among 
them disclosed almost ali the truth that is to be known on the sub- 
ject ; though, as it seems to us, with some little admixture of error, 
from which it will not, however, be difScult to separate it. 

Mr. Ahsoa maintains, that all beautj'j or at least that all the^beaijti;^ 
of mated al_objects, depends on the assoctaiioiis that may have con- 
riectecfthem witTthe o rdina ry aSectlons or emotions of our nature ; 
anSlrTtSisTwhich is the fundamental point oTTiis theory, we conceive 
him to be no less clearly right, than he is convincing and judicious, ul 
the copious and beautiful illustration by which he has sought to estab- 
lish its truth. When he proceeds, however, to assert, that our sense 
of beauty consists not merely in the su^estion of ideas of emotion, 
but in the contemplation of a connected series of such ideas, and 
indicates a state of mind in which the faculties, half active and half 
passive, are given up to a sort of reverie or musing, in which they may 
wander, though among kindred impressions, far enough from the im- 
mediate object of perception, we will confess that he not only seems 
to us to advance a very questionable proposition, but very essentially 
to endanger the evidence, as well as the consistency, of his general 
doctrine. We are far from denying, that in minds of sensibility and 
reflecting habits, the contemplation of beautiful objects will be apt, 
especially in moments of leisure, and when the mind is vacant, to give 
rise to such trains of thought, and to such protracted meditations ; but 
we cannot possibly admit that their existence is necessary to the per- 
ception of beauty, or that it is in this state of mind exclusively that the 
sense of beauty exists. [ The perception of beauty, on the contrary, we 
hold to be, in most cases, quite instantaneous, and altogether as im- 
mediate as the perception of the external qualities of the objects to 
which it is ascribed. Indeed it seems only necessary to recollect, that 
it is to a present material object that we actually ascribe ^nd refer this 
beauty, and that the only thing to be explained is, how this object 
comes to appear beautiful. In the long train of interesting meditations, 
however, to which Mr, Alison refers,— in the dcUghtful reveries in 
which he would make the sense of beauty consist, it is obvious that 
we must soon lose sight of the external object which gives the first 
impulse to our thoughts ; and tiiough we may afterwards reflect 
upon h, with increased interest and gratitude, as the parent of 
laaay cbarm'mg imsiges, it is impossible, we conceive, that the pcrcep- 
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don of its beauty can ever depend upon a long series of various and 
shifting' emotions. 

It likewise occurs to us to observe, that if every thing was beautiful, 
which was the occasion of a train of ideas of emotion, it is not easy to 
see why objects that are called ugly should not he entitled to that 
appellation. If they are suiEciently ugly not to be viewed with indif- 
ference, they too will give rise to ideas of emotion, and those ideas are 
just as likely to run into trains and series as those of a more agreeable 
description. Nay, as contrast itself is one of the pjinciples of associa- 
tion, it is not at all unlikely, that, in the train of impressive ideas 
which the sight of ugly objects may excite, a transition nay be ulti- 
mately made to such as are connected with pleasure ; and, therefore, 
iftheperceptionofthebeauty of the object which first suggested them 
depended upon its having produced a series of ideas of emotion or 
even of agreeable emotions, there seems to be no good reason for 
doubling, that ugly objects may thus be as beautiful as any other, and 
that beauty and ugliness may be one and the same thing. Such is 
the danger, as it appears to us, of deserting the object itself, or going 
beyond its immediate effect and impression, in order to discover the 
sources of its beauty. Our view of the matter is safer, we think, and 
far more simple. We consider the object to be. associated fiilherjn 
our pasl experience, or by some universal analogy, with pleasures, or 
emotions that upon the whole arc pleasant, and that these associated 
pleasures are instantaneously suggested, as soon as the object is pre- 
sented, and bythefirstglimpse of its physical properties; with which, 
Siaeedirtiey are consubstantiated and confounded in our sens'ations. 
"The work of Mr. Knight is more lively, various, and discursive, than 
Mr. Alison's, but not so systematic or conclusive. It is the cleverer 
book of the two, but not the most philosophical discussion, of the 
subject. He agrees with Mr, Alison in holding the most important, 
and indeed, the only considerable part of beauty, to depend upon 
association, and has illustrated this opinion with a great variety of 
just and original observation. But he maintains, and maintains stoutly, 
that there isabeauty independant of association— prior to it, and more 
original and fundamental — the primitive and natural beauty of colours 
and sounds. Now, this we look upon to be a heresy, and a heresy in- 
consistent with the very first principles of catholic philosophy. We 
shall not stop at present to give our reasons for this opinion, which we 
shall illustrate at large before we bring this article to a dose ; but 
we beg leave merely to suggest at present, that if our sense of beauty 
be confessedly in most cases the mere image or reflection of pleasures 
or emotions that have been associated with objects in themselves in- 
different, it cannot fail to appear strange that it should also on some 
few occasions be a mere organic or sensual gtM\?ui-j.uw[\ a^ ^t ^ra- 
ticular orgitns. Language, it is believed, afioids no <a\vc( exa.Ki'^ q\ 
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(irhimskal a combinalion of different objects under one appellation, 
" e confounding of a direct physical sensation with the suggestion 
:ial or sympatlietic moral feeling. We would observe also, that 
while Mr. Knight stickles so violently for this alloy of the senses ia the 
constitution of beauty, he admits, unequivocally, that subiimity is, in 
every instance, and in all cases, the effect of association alone. Yet 
sublimity and beauty, in any just or large sense, and with a view to 
the philosophy of either, are manifestly one and the same ; nor is it 
conceivable to us, that, if sublimity be always the result of an associa- 
tion with ideas of power or danger, beauty can possibly be, in any case, 
the result of a mere pleasurable impulse on the nerves of the eye or 
car. We shall return, however, to this discussion hereafler. Of Mr. 
Knight we have only further to observe, that we think he is not heretical 
in maintaining, that we have no pleasure b sympathizing with dis- 
tress or suffering, but only with mental energy ; and that, in contem- 
plating the sublime, we are moved only with a sense of power and. 
grandeur, and never with any feeling of terror or awe. 

With Mr. Stewart we have less occasion for quarrel ; chiefly, per- 
haps, because he had made fewer positive assertions, and entered less 
into the matter of controversy. His essay on the beautiful is rather 
philological than metaphysical. The object of it is to show by what 
gradual and successive extensions of meaning the word, though at 
first appropriated to denote the pleasing effect of colours alone, might 
naturally come to signify all the other pleasing things to which it is 
now applied. In this investigation he mates many admirable remarks, 
and touches, with the hand of a master, upon many of the disputable 
parts of the question; but evade s the particular point at issue between 
us and Mr. Knight, by stating, that it is quite immaterial to his purpose 
whether the beauty of colours be supposed to depend on their organic 
effect on the eye, or on some association between them and other 
agreeable emotions, it being enough for his purpose that this was pro- 
bably the first sort of beauty that was observed, and that to which 
the name was at first exclusively applied. It is evident to us, however, 
that he leans to the opinion of Mr. Knight, as to this beauty being 
truly sensual or organic. In observing, too, that beauty is not now 
ihe name of any one thing or quality, but of very many different 
ilities, and that it is applied to them all, merely because they are 
a tmited in the same objects, or perceived at the same lime and by 
I same organs ; it appears to us that he carries his philology a little 
|hfar, and disregards other principles of reasoning of far higher 
wtity. To give the name of beauty, for example, to every thing 
tt interests or pleases us through the channel of sight, including in 
k category the mere impulse of light that is pleasant to the organ, 
B the presentment of objects whose whole charm consists in awakcn- 
Utbe jnemoiy of sociai emotions, seems to us to be confounding 
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jstogetherthat must always be separate in our feelings, and giving 
(aJai greater importance to the mere identity of the organ of pcrcep- 
&m, than is warranted cither by the ordinary language or ordinary 
experience of men. Upon the same principle we should give this 
name of beautiful, and no other, to all acts of kindness and magnan- 
imity, and, indeed, to every interesting oecunence which took piace 
in our sight, or came to our knowledge by means of the eye :^nay, 
as the ear is also allowed to be a channel for impressions of beauty, 
the same name should be given to any interesting or pleasant thing 
that we hear, and good news read to us from the Gaselie should be 
denominated beautiful, just as much as a fine composition of music. 
These things, however, are never called beautiful, and are felt, indeed, 
to afiord a gratification of quite a different nature. It is no doubt 
true, as Mr. Stewart has observed, that beauty is not one thing, but 
many; and does not produce one uniform emotion, but an infinite 
variety of emotions. But this we conceive is not merely because many 
pleasant things ma; be intimated io us by the same sense, but because 
the things that are called beautiful may be associated with an infinite 
variety of agreeable emotions, of the specific character of which their 
beauty will consequently partake ; nor does it follow, from the fact of 
this gpcat variety, that there can be no other principle of union among 
those agreeable emotions, but that of a name, extended to them all 
Upon the very slight ground of their coming through the same organ ; 
since, upon our theory, and indeed upon Mr. Stewart's, in a vast 
majority of instances, there is the remarkable circumstance of their 
being all suggested by association with some present sensation, and 
all modified to our feelings by an actual and direct perception. 

It is unnecessary, however, to pursue these criticisms, or, indeed, 
this hasty review ofi the speculations of other writers, any farther. The 
few observations we have already made, will enable the intelligent 
reader, both to understand in a general way what has been Edready 
done on the subject, and in some degree prepare him to appreciate 
the merits of that theory, substantially the same with Mr. Alison's, 
which we shall now proceed to illustrate somewhat more in detail. 

The basis of it is, that thebcaujy^^tliich.ffie ifopnte^to outward ob- 
ject^i£nothii^lnore than the r eflecti on of our own inward emotions, 
and IS made up entirel y of certain portions of love, £ity, and afie ctio n, 
which iwvebeen conncctcdwiththeseo5jects,and still as it were belong 
lol'Gein, ao gmove u s ane wwhenever t heyare pres ented to ourobsMva- 
l^n. Before proceeding to bring any proof of the truth of this pro- 
position, there are two things that it may be proper to explain a little 
more distinctly. First, what are the primary affections, by the sugges- 
tion of which the sense of beauty is produced? and secondly, what is 
""Bnaturcof the connexion by which we suppose thattbt Qbi«*swe 
KauiifuJ are enabkd to suggest these aflec.tAons'i 
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SENSATION A RULINO APPETITE. 

lid to ihc first of these points, it fortunately i 
h«T to enter into any tedious details, or to have re 
' ^iictioQS. All sensations that are not absolutely indiffcre 
' ic same time, either agreeable, when experienced by o 
-UlRCtive when contemplated in others, may form the 
I .if the emotions of sublimity or beauty. The love of 
n stems to be the ruling appetite of human nature ; and many 
n», in which ihepainfulseemtobearno little share, are conse- 
i^ttCOlly sought for with avidity, and recollected with interest, even in 
o»»r uwn persons. In the persons of others, emotions still more pain- 
full are contemplated with eagerness and delight ; and therefore we 
n»ut not be surprised to find that many of the pleasing sensations of 
b»uty or sublimity resolve themselves ultimately into recollections of 
A»:tin£< that may appear to have a very opposite character, The sum 
of the whole is, thai every feeling which it is agreeable to expenence, 
to recall, or to witness, may become the source of beauty ia external 
abjects, when it is so connected with them as that their appearance 
reminds us of that feeling. Now, in real life, and from daily ex- 
jiericnce and observation, we know that it is agreeable in the first 
place, to recollect our pleasurable sensations, or to be enabled to form 
a. lively conception of the pleasures of other men, or even of sentient 
beings of any description. We know likewise, from the same sure 
authority, that there is a certain delight in the remembrance of our 
past or the conception of our future emotions, even though attended 
with great pain, provided they be not forced too rudely on the mind, 
and be softened by the accompaniment of any milder feeling. And 
finally we know, in the same manner, that the spectacle or conception 
of the emotions of others, even when in a high degree painful, is ex- 
tremely interesting and attractive, and draws us away, not only from 
the consideration of indifferent objects, but even from the pursuit of 
light or frivolous enjoyments. All these are plaio.aiid . familiar facts, 
of the experience of which, however they maybe explain ed^ no ooo 
can entertain the slightest doubt, and into which, therefore, we shall 
havt Ittade no" mcoiisiaeraTjTe progress, if we can resolve flie more 
mysterious fact, of the emotions we receive from the contemplation of 
sublimity or beauty. 

Our proposition then is, that these emotions are not original emo- 
tions, nor produoed directly by any qualities in the objects which 
excite them ; but are reflections, or images, of the more radical and 
familiar emotions to which we have already alluded; and are occasioned, 
not by any inherent virtue in the objects before us, but by the accidents, 
if we may so express ourselves, by which these may have been 
enabled to suggest or recall to us our own past sensations or sympathies. 
We^mjght almost venture indeed, to lay it down^as an axiom, that 
c\<.-cpt in the phin and palpable case of bodily pain or pleasure, we 
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.can never be interested in anything but thefommes of .seiitient beings ;[ 
and that everything partaking of the r.ature of mental emotion must 
have for Its object the feelings, past, present, or possible, of something 
capable of sensation. Independent therefore, of all evidence, and with 
out the help of any explanation, we should have been apt to conciud{ . 
tliat the emotions of beauty and sublimity must have for their object 
the sufferings or enjoj-ments of sentient beings ; and to reject, a . 
intrinsically absurd and incredible, the supposition, that material ob 
jects, which obvipusly do neither hurt nor delight the body, shoulol 
yet excite, by their mere physical qualities, the very powerful emotions 
which are sometimes excited by the spectacle of beauty. | 

Of the feelings, by their connexion with which external objects 
become beautiful, we do not think it necessaryto speak more minutely ; 
and, therefore, it only remains, under this preliminary view of the I 
subject, to esplaui the nature of that connexion by which we conceive 1 
this effect to he produced. Here, also, there is but little need for 
minuteness, or fullness of enumeration. Almost every tie by which 
two objects can be bound together in the imagination in such 3 
manner as that the presentment of the one shall recall the memory of 
the other ; or, in other words, almost every possible relation which 
can subsist between such objects, may serve to connect the things wd 
call sublime or beautiful, with feelings that are interesting or delightJ 
fuL U may be useful, however, to class these bonds of association 
between mind and matter in a rude and general way. 

It appears to us, then, that objects are sublime or beautiful. fiTj t,] 
w hen they are the natura l signs~j"an3~perpetual concomitants of plca-f 
suratjle sensatio ns, or[j!t. any rate, of some lively feeling or mnotjeai 
in ourselves or m some other sentient beings j or, seconclly, whenf 
they are the arbitrary or accidental concomitants of such fechngs jj 
or, thirdly, when they bear some analogy or fanciful resemblance ta 
things with which these emotions are necessarily connected. In| 
endeavouring to illustrate the nature of these several relations, we 
shall be led to lay before our readers some proofs that appear to us 
satisfactory of the tmth of the general theory. 

The most obvious, and the strongest association that can be estab* 4 
lisbed between inward feelings and external objects is, where ihc J 
object is necessarily and universally connected with the feeling by the J 
law of nature, so that it is always presented to the senses when the ' 
feeling is impressed upon the mind, as the sight or the sound of 
laughter, with the feeling of gaiety ; of weeping with distress ; of 
the sound of thunder, with ideas of danger and power. Let us dweU 
for a moment on the last instance. Notbinf;, perhaps, in the whole Ir 
range of nature, is more strikingly and universally sublime than the /I 
sound we have just mentioned ; yet it seems ob-nouis ^^vw.ftvtvai.'aei 
of sabUmity is produced, not by any quaViiy vha.\.'» ^tcei^ti\ii 'CaKV 
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It AlrocMhcT by (he impression of power and of dan^r that is 
"/ made upon ihe mind, whenever that sound is heard. 
R it ts DM pioduced by any peculiarity in the sound itself, is certain, 
I ihe uiistitkcs that are frequently made with regard to it The 
" a cart rolling over the stones, is often mistaken for thunder ; 
5 the mistake lasts, this very vulgar and insignificant 
is actually felt to be prodigiously sublime. It is so felt, however, 
It is perfectly plain, merely because it is associated with ideas of pro- 
tdjgious pgwer and undefined danger ; and the sublimity is destroyed, 
/the moment the association is dissolved, thou^ the sound itself, and 
lits effect on the organ, continue exactly the same. This, therefore, 
is an instance in which sublimity is distinctly proved to consist, not 
in nny physical quality of the object to which it is ascribed, but in its 
necessary connexion with that vast and uncontrolled power which is 
the natural object of awe and veneration. 

Wc may now take an example a little less plain and elementary. 
I The incst beautiiill object in nature, perhaps, is the countenance of a 
I young and beauiifiil woman ; and we are apt at first to imagine that, 
independent of all associations, the forms and colours which it dis- 
plays are, in themselves, lovely and engaging, and would appear 
chamiing to all beholders, with whatever other qualities or impressions 
they might happen to be connected. A very little refieclion, howevw, 
will probably be sufficient to convince us of the fallacy of this impres- 

Islon i and to satisfy us, that what we admire jsnot^a combination of 
focnis and colours, which could never excite any mental emotioii, but 
a CoUecllon of signs and tokens of certain mental feelings and affec- 
tions, which arc universally recogn[sed as the proper objects of love 
,and sympathy. Laying aside the emotions arising from difference of 
fiu^Vnd supposing female beauty to be contemplated by the pure and 
.unenvying eye of a female, it seems quite obvious, that, among its 
I ingredienta, we should trace the signs of two different sets of qualities 
I tha^ are neither of them the object of sight, but of a higher faculty ; 
\ in the first place, of youth and health ; and in the second place, of 
Ijnnocence, gaiety, sensibility, intelligence, delicacy, or vivacity. Now, 
without enlarging upon the natural effect of the suggestions, we shall 
just suppose that the appearances, which must be admitted at all 
events to be actually significant of the qualities we have enumerated, 
had been by the law of nature attached to the very opposite qualities ; 
that the smooth forehead, the firm cheek, and the lull lip, which are 
now so distinctly expressive to us of the gay and vigorous periods of 
ycuth, and the clear and blooming complexion, which indicates health 
and activity, had been in fact the forma and colours by which old age 
andskknesswerecharactcrized.and that, instead of being fonnd united 
f.L> fh.--=c- =r,tir-c; nnrl scn.sons of enjoyment, they had been the badges 
I'.i- '■.;,,■, !, ,,. ',',,: c jiuiiAcd out that state of sultcring a,nd decay which 
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s by the livid and emaciated face ot sickness, or 



toi 
tlie wrinkled front, the quivering lip, and hollow cheek of age ; if this 
were the familiar law of our nature, can it be doubted that we should 
look upon these appearances, not with rapture, but with aversion, and 
consideritasabsolutely ludicrous or disgusting, to speak of the beauty 
of what was interpreted by every one as the lamented sign of pain 
and decrepitude? Mr. Knight himself, though a firm believer in the^ 
intrinsic beauty of colours, is so much of this opinion, that he thinks 
it entirely owing to those associations that we prefer the tame smooth4 
ness, and comparatively poor colours of a youthful face, to the richiw 
fretted and variegated countenance of a pimpled drunkard. | 

Such we conceive, would be the inevitable effect of dissolving the 
subsisting connexion between the animating ideas of hope and eojoy- 
meni.and those viable appearances whicharenow significant of those 
emotions, and derive their whole beauty from that signification; but 
the effect would be still stronger if we could suppose the moral expres- 
sion of those appearances to be reversed in the same manner. If the 
smile, which now enchants us, as the expression of innocence and 
affection, were the sign attached by nature to guilt and malignity ; if 
the blush which expresses delicacy and the glance that speaks intel- 
ligence, vivacity, and softness, had always been found united with 
bmta] passion or idiot moodiness ; is it not certain, that the whole of 
theii beauty would be extinguished, and that our emotions from the 
^ght of them would be the reverse of what they now are ? 

That the beauty of a living and sentient creature should depend, in 
a great degree, upon qualities peculiar to such a creature, rather than 
upon the mere physical aHributes which it may possess 
with the inert matter around it, cannot indeed 'appear a very 
probable supposition to any one ; but it may be more difficult for s 
persons to understand how the beauty of mere dead matter should be 
derived from the feelings and sympathies of sentient beings, 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that we should give 
two of this derivation. 

It is easy enough to understand how the sight of a picture or statue 
abould aiTeet nearly in the same way as the sight of the original ; nor 
is it much more difficult to conceive, how the sight of a cottage should 
give us something of the same feeling as the sight of a peasant's 
family ; and the aspect of a town raise many of the same ideas as the 
appearance of a multitude of persons. We may begin, therefore, with 1 
an example a little more complicated ; take, for instance, the case of a \ 
common English landscape— green meadows with fat cattle— canals ' 
or navigable rivers— well fenced, well cultivated fields— neat, clean, 
scattered cottages — humble antique church witji church.yard elms, 
and crossing hedge-rows — all seen under bright a\aes, ^fti wi ^f»A. 
weather; — ihen; is much beauty, as every one vjWV acVnawViiSP,"'* 
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such a scene. But in what does the beauty consist ? Not certainly i 

the mere mixture of colours and forms ; for colours more pleasing an 
A^ . lines more graceful (according to any theory of grace that may I 
C \ preferred), might be spread upon a board, or a painter's pallet, withoi 
j engaging the eye to a second glance, or raising the least emotion i 
J the mind ; but in the picture of human happiness that is presentei 
f to our imagi nations and affections, in the visible and unequivoca 
i signs of comfort, and cheerful and peaceful enjoyment, and oFthat 
j secure and successful industry tliat ensures it continuance, and oTthe 
; pieiy by ivhich it is exalted, and of the simplicity by which it Is" 
I trastcd with the guilt and fever of a city life ; in the imiiges of j^ealth 

and temperance and plenty which it exhibits to every eye, and j. 

glimpses which it afibrds to warmer Traaginqtions of theprimili 
, fabulous times, when man was uncorrupted by luxury antLanibition, 
I and oTt'fidse hu'mBle retreats in which we still delight to Imagiae-that 

ilbve and philosophy may find an unpolluted asylum. At all events,, 
however, it is human feeling that excites our sympathy, and forms the 
object of our emotions. It is man, and man alone, that we see ii " 
\beauties of the earth which he inhabits ; or, if a more sensitive 
i extended sympathy connect us with the lower families of animated 
Inature, and make us rejoice with the lambs that bleat on the uplands 
or the cattle that ruminate in the valley, or even with the living plants. 
. that drink the bright sun and the balmy air it is still the idea of enjoy- 
I ment of feelings that animate the existence of sentient beings, that calls, 
uorth all our emotions, and is the parent of all the beauty with which 
Iwe proceed to invest the inanimate cr?3<lon around us^ 

(Instead of this quiet and tame English landscape, let us now take a 
Welsh or a Highland scene, and sec whether its beauties will admit of 
being explained ori the same principle. Here we shall have lofty m 
tains, and rocky and lonely recesses, — tufted woods hung over preci- 
pices, — lakes intersected with castled promontories, — ample solitudes 
of unploughed and untrodden valleys, — nameless and gigantic ruii 
and mountain echoes repeating the scream of the eagle and the roar 
of the cataract. This, too, is beautiful ; and to those who can interpret 
the language it speaks, far more beautiful than the prosperous scene 
.with which we have contrasted it Yet, lonely as it is, it is to the re- 
I collection of man and of human feelings that its beauty also is ov 
jThe mere forms and colours that compose its visible appearance, are 
'no more capable of exciting any emotion in the mind, than the forms 
"andcolourscf a Turkey carpet. It is sympathy with the present 
the past, or the imaginary inhabitants of such a region, that alone 
igives it either interest or beauty ; and the delight of those who behold 
it, will always be found to be in exact proportion to the force of their 
aginations, and tiie warmth of their social affections. The leading 
hete, are those of romantic seclusion and primeval 
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\ plicity J lovers sequestered in these blissful solitudes, 'from towns] 
and toils remote,' and rustic poets and ptilosophers communing with 
nature, at a distance from the low pursuits and sellish malignity of 
ordinary mortals ; then is the subhme impression of the mighty I 
power which piled the massive cliffs upon each other, and rent the I 
mountains asunder, and scattered their giant fragments at their base ; 
and all the images connected with the monuments of ancient magnifi- 
cence and extinguished hostility, the feuds, and the corahats, and the . 
triumphs of its wild and primitive inhabitants, contrasted with the 
stillness and desolation of the scenes where they lie interred ; and the / 
romantic ideas attached to their ancient traditions, and the peculiarities' 
of their present life, their wild and enthusiastic poetry, their gloomy 
superstitions, their attachment to their chiefs, the dangers and the 
hardships and enjoyments of their lonely huntings and fishings, their 
pastoral shieling on the mountains in summer, and the tales and the 
sports that amuse the little groups that are frozen into their vast and 
trackless valleys in the winter. Add to all this, the traces of vast andi 
obscureanfiquity that are impressed on the language and the habits! 
of the people, and on the cliffs, and caves, and gulfy torrents of the! 
land ; and the solemn and touching reflection, perpetually recurring,/ 
of the weakness and insignificance of perishable man, whose gcnera-l 
tions thus pass away lata oblivion, with all their tolls and ambitioiJ 
while nature holds on her unvarying course, and pours out her streams) 
and renews her forests, with undecaying activity, regardless of the 
fate of her proud and perishable sovereigti. 

We have said enough, we believe, to let our readers understand] 
what we mean by external objects being the natural signs or concomi- 
tants of human sympathies or emotions. Yet we cannot retrain fronu 
adding one other illustration, and asking on what other principle wa 
can account for the beauty of spring ? Winter has shades as deep^ 
and colours as brilliant ; and the great forms of nature are substantially 
the same through all the revolutions of the year. 

We shall seek in vain, therefore, for the sources of that 'vernal 
delight and Joy ' which subject all finer spirits to an annual intoxica- 
tion, and strike home the sense of beauty even to hearts that seem 
proof against it under all other aspects. And it is not among the 
dead, but among lie living, that this beauty originates. It is the 
tenovalion of hie and of joy to all animated beings, that constitutes 
this great Jlifiilee of nature ; the young of animals bursting into exist- 
ence J the simple and universal pleasures which arc diffused by the 
tnere temperature of the air, and the profusion of sustenance ; the 
pairing of birds ; the cheerful resumption of rustic toils ; the great 
afleviation of all the miseries of poverty and sickness ; our sympathy 
wHh the young life; and the promise and the haiatds ottW-ieBO^Ae: 
creation; the solemn, yet cheering, imptessiou ot x!ae tots«Mi'^1 <i'i 
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o her great periods of renovation ; nnd the hopes that dart 
"/ forward with the new circle of exertions and enjoyw 
:s that is opened up by her hand and her example. Such aie 
e of the conceptions thai are forced upon us by the appearances o£ 
returning spring ; and that seem t» account for the emotions of de- 
light with which these appearances are hailed by every mind endowed 
with acy degree of sensibility, sonuewhat better than the brightness of 
the colours, or the agrceblcaess of the smells that arc then presented 

r' They arc kindred conceptions that constitute the beauty of child - 
hood. The forms and colours that MC peciUiax ta that -aga, Aie not 
B^eessariiy OT~absoiutdy-Jxiami£uL_in_di^ernselye5_; fnr, ig a.gtQlMi 

I pefson; tic same forms and colours KQUld be e ither luiictous^w dis- 
g»sli«e^ — Itniireir iriaesiruaible ;:.'>TiT"i:'~t'T ™'"^ *^^ '''^e-''E'"E ideas 

I j^TnUffcence, of careless gJ.icty, of suspecting confidence; made still 
more tender and attractive by the rec«Hection of helplessnes^~aild 
Namaleas and happy ignorance of the anxious afieciion that watches 

I over all their ways apnd the hopes and fears that seek to pierce 

r ftiturily, for those who 'have neither fears nor cares nor anxieties for 

\ themselves. 

These few illustrations will probably be sufficient to give our readers 
a general conception of the character and grounds of that tlieoryof 
beauty which we think affords the only true or consistent account of 

(its nature. JThey are all examples, it will be observed, of the^rr/ and 
most important connection which we thinlc may be established between 
external objects and the sentiments or emotions of the mind ; or cases 
in which the visible phenomena are the natural and universal accom- 
paniments of the emotion, in some degree, in the breast of every be- 
holder. I If the tenor of these illustrations has been such as to make 
any impression in favour of the general theory, we conceive that it 
must be very greatly confirmed fay the slightest consideration of the 

Ijwonrfdass of cases, or those in which the external object is not the 
natural and necessary, but only the occasional or accidental concomi- 
tant of the emotion which it recalls. In the former instances, some 
I conception of beauty seems to be inseparable from the appearance cf 
I the objects ; and being impressed, in some degree, upon all persons 
/ to wJiom they are presented, there is evidently room for insinuating 
that it is an independent and intrinsic quality of their nature ; and 
I does not arise from association with anything else. In the instances, 
f however, in which we are now to allude, this perception of beauty is 
'f not universal, but entirely dependant upon the opportunities which 
I each individual has had to associate ideas of emotion with the object 
I to which it is ascribed ; the same thing appearing beautiful to those 
' who have been exposed to the influence of such associations, and in- 
cliiTcreDt Co those who have noL Such instances, therefore, really 
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afFord txperimentum cruris lo the truth of the theory in question ; nor 
is it easy to conceive any more complete evidence, both that there is 
no such thing as absolute or intrinsic beauty, and that it depends 
altogether on those associations with which it is thus found to come 
and ta disappear. 

The accidental or arbitrary relations that may thus be established 
between natural sympathies or emotions and external objects, may bej 
either such as occur to whole classes of men, or are confined to par-J 
tjcular individuals. Among the former, those that apply to differentl 
nations or races of men, are the most important and remarkable ; an^ 
constitute the basis of those peculiarities by which national tastes are 
distinguished. Take again, for example, ihc instance of female 
beauty, and think what different and inconsistent standards would be 
fixed for it in the different regions of the world ; in Africa, in Asia, 
and in Europe, in Tartary and in Greece, in I^pland, Patagonia, and 
Circassia, If there was anything absolutely or intrinsically beautiful 
in any of the fonns thus distinguished, it is inconceiveable that men 
should diAer so outrageously in their conceptions of it If beauty was 
a real and independent quality, it seems impossible that it should be 
distinctly and clearly felt by one set of persons, where another set, 
altogether as sensitive, could see nothing but its opposite. And if it 
were actually and inseparably attached to certain forms, colours, or 
proportions, it must appear utterly inexplicable that it should be felt 
and perceived in the most opposite forms and proportion, in objects 
of the same description. On the other hand, if all bernty consist in 
reminding us of certain natural syrapaihies and objects of emotion, it 
is easy to perceive how the most different forms should be felt to be 
equally beautiful. If female beauty, for instance, consist ia the visible 1 
signs and expressions of youth and health, and of gentleness, vivacity,! 
and kindness, then it will necessarily happen, that the forms, andl 
colours, and proportions, which nature may have connected with thosel S 
qualities, in the different climates or regions of the world, will allj ^ 
appear equally beautiful to those who have been accustomed to reJ 
cognise them as the signs of such qualities ; while they will be rei 
Spectivdy indifferent to those who have not learned to interpret them 
in this sense, and displeasing to those whom experience has led to 
consider them as the signs of opposite qualities. The case is thc\ 
same, though perhaps to a smaller degree, as to ■flie peculiarity of 
national taste in other particulars. | 

The style of dress and architecture in every nation, if not adopted/ 
Bom mere want of skill, or penury of materials, always appears beauti- 
&i] to the natives, and somewhat monstrous and absurd to foreignera 
And the general character and aspect of their landscape, in like mannei^ 
U not associated with substantial evils and inconveniences, always 
more beautiful and enchanting than iVie scet^cvj ol a»'i q^ex 
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The Ua is siill more striking, perhaps, in the case of music ; 
tn the cfliccls of those national nirs with which even the most unculti- 
TOtcd iin-igiiiations have connected so many interesting recollections ; - 
Mu) in ihc delight with which all persons of sensibility catch the 
Mreius of Oieir native melodies in strange or in distant lands. It is 
owinj; liiielty to the same sort of arbitrary and national association, 
that irhite is thought a gay colour in Europe, where it is used at 
wtddtugs, and a dismal colour in China, where it is used for mourn- 
ing ; (hat we think yew trees gloomy, because they arc planted in 
church-yards, and lat^e masses of powdered horsehair majestic, because 
we see them on the heads of judges and bishops. 

Next to these curious instances of arbitrary or limited associations 
that are exemplified in the diversities of national taste, are those that 
produced hy the differences of instruction or education. If external 
ohjects were sublime or beautiful in themselves, it is plain, that they 
would appear equally so to those who were acquainted with their 
origin, and to those to whom it was unknown. Yet it is not easy, 
perhaps, to calculate the degree to w hich our jiolions SOESaty aid 
subhniity are now iniluencc d, overall Europe , bythe-jtmiynf <:b'HF'''''1 
l iteratur e j or the number of impressions of this sort which the weU- 
educatcd reccive,from objects that are utterly indifferent to uninstructc4 
persons of the same natural sensibiUty. We gladly avail ourselves, upoo 
this subject, of the beautiful expressions of Mr. Alison. 
/ ' The dehght which most men of education receive from the con- 
aidcralion of antiquity, and the beauty that they discover in every ob- 
ject which is connected with ancient times, is in a great measure to 
be ascribed to the same cause. The antiquarian, in his cabinet, 
^surrounded with the relics of former ages, seems to himself to be re- 

loved to periods that are long since past, and indulges in the imagina- 
of living in a world, which, by a very natural kind of prejudice, 
ire always wiUing to believe was both wiser and better tlian the 
present All that is venerable or laudable in the history of these times, 
present themselves to his memory. The gallantry, the heroism, the 
patriotism of antiquity, rise again before his view, softened by the 
lobscurity in which they are Involved, and rendered more seducing to 
!the imagination by that obscurity itselli which, while it mingles a senti- 
'menl of regret amid his pursuits, serves at the same time to stimulate 
l»s fancy to fill up,"by its own creation, those long intervals of time of 
which history has preserved no record. The relics he contemplates, 
seem to approach him still nearer to the ages of his regard. The dress, 
the furniture, the arms of the times, are so many assistances to his 
imagination, in guiding or directing its exercise ; and offering him a 
thousand sources of imagery, provide him with an almost inexhaustable 
field in which his memory and his fancy may expatiate. There are 
foil- men iiioiavenoi felt somewhat, at least, of the delight of such 
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an employment. There is no man in the least acquainted with the 
history of antiquity, who docs not love to let his imagination loose on 
the prospect of its remains, and to whom they are not in some measure 
sacred, from the innumerable images which they bring. Even the 
peasant, whose knowledge of fonner times extends but lo a few 
generations, has yet in his village some monument of the deeds or 
virtues of his forefathers ; and dierishes with a fond veneration, the 
tnemorial of those good old times to which his imagination returns 
mth delight, and of which he loves to recount the simple tales that 
tradition has brought him. 

3 "that emotion of sublime delight, I 
n sensibility feds upon the first prospect of I 
e of destruction which is before him; it is/ 
in his imagination to a paltry stream, flow- 
ing amid the ruins of that magnificence which it once adorned ; it is 
not the triumph of superstition over the wreck of human featines, and 
its monuments erected upon the very spot where the first honours of 
humanity have been gained. Itis ancient Rome which fiUshisimagJn-i 
ation. It is the country of Ctesar, and Cicero, and Vii^il, wbidi is 
before him. It is the mistress of the world which he sees, and who 
seems to him to rise again from her tomb, lo give laws to the universe. 
All that the labours of his youth, or the studies of his maturer age 
have required, with regard to the history of this great people, open at 
' once before his imagination, and present him with a field of high and 
solemn Imagination, which can never be exhausted, Take from hisi 
these associations, conceal from hira that it is Rome that he sees, ana 
how different would be his emotion !' I 

The influence of the same studies may be traced, indeed, througli 
almost all our impressions of bi;auty, and especially in the feelingi 
whii^ we receive from the contemplation of rural scenery ; where the 
images and recollections which have been assoijated with such 
objects, in the enchanting strains of the poets, are perpetually recalled 
by their appearance, and give an interest and a beauty to the prospect 
of which the tminstrucied cannot have the slightest conception. 
Upon this subject, also, Mr. Alison has expressed himself with his 
nsnal warmth and elegance After obserring that in childhood thel 
beauties of nature have scarcely any existence for those who have as I 
yet but little general sympathy with mankind, he proceeds to state, 
that they are usually first recommended to notice by the poets, to 
whom we are introduced in the course of education ; nnd who, in a. 
manner, create them for us by the associations which they enable us 
to form with their visible appearance. 
Tiow different, from this period, become the sen>.im'ct\te'*t\\Si'«'W.*i 
the scenery of nature is contemplated by those wHo \»a-vc ^w-j \vtt!i.i\Tt 
ttioth The beautiful forms of ancient mytUo\o£Yi "'"'■^ ■«\wc'a 'i'**- J 
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iciMcy prp<H-l*» pcopkxl cvcr>' clement, are now ready to appear to their 
tnttuU ujMm llic prospect of ever>' scene. The descriptions of ancient 
dttthoi'i, so lon^ admired, and so deser\'ing of admiration, occur to 
thrtn at every moment, and with them all those enthusiastic ideas of 
ttnrirnl jjcnius and glor)-, which the study of so many years of youth so 
nrttiir.Uly Icails them to form. Or if the study of modem poetry has 
ttutHccHlc'd to that of the ancient, a thousand other beautiful associa- 
tions are acquired, which, instead of destro>*ing, serve easily to unite 
with the former, and to afford a new source of delight The awful 
forms of Oothic superstition, the wild and romantic imagery, which the 
turbulence of the middle ages, the crusades, and the institution of 
chivalry, have spread over every country of Europe, arise to the 
imagination in every scene ; accompanied with all those pleasing 
recollections of prowess, and advenlunf, and courteous manners, which 
distinguish those memorable times. With such images in their minds, 
it is not common nature that appears to surround them. It is nature 
embellished and made sacred by the memory of Theocritus and 
Virgil, A'ilton and Tasso; their genius seems still to linger among the 
scenes wliich inspired it, and to irradiate every object where it dwells ; 
and the creation of their fancy seem the fit inhabitants of that 
nature, which their descriptions have clothed with beauty.' 

It iH needless, for the purpose of mere illustration, to pursue this 
nubj<*(:t of arbitrary or accidental association through all the divisions 
of which it is susceptible; and, indeed, the task would be endless, 
flIlUT there is scarcely any class in society which could not be shown 
t(> have peculiar associations of interest and emotion with objects 
which arc not so connected in the minds of any other class. The 
yottng and the old, the rich and the poor, the artist and the man of 
silence, the inhabitants of the city and the inhabitants of the country, 
thp nmn of business and the man of pleasure, the domestic and the 
\ dlsslpHtcfl, — nay^cvcn the followers of almost every different study or 
profession, have perceptions of beauty, because they have associations 
ivith r?itcrnMl objects that are peculiar to themselves, and have no 
ei^istenrr ff»r nuy other persons. But though the detail of such 
itlt^intinr^s rouhl tint fail to show, in the clearest and most con\*incing 
HtniffiF^f-, hhw (WttrvAly the notion of beauty is derived from some more 
httli' nl fiuti f»ifniliar emotion, and how many and various are the 
^)lnMt^*-tq by wUUAt ftucli emotions are transmitted, enough, perhaps, 
l^rfi) b(.^H f^'iUi Ui put (fiir rcarlcrs in possession of the principles and 
b^HHij'? nf im ar^iHiitittt which we must not think of exhausting. 

t^Ki^Mju uMlirtly lejiving this branch of the subject, however, let us 
HHM^^ f^i <( JMoinunt on the familiar but very striking and decisive 
;^^^HH('^ (if (nir varying and contradictory judgments, as to the beauty 
^i \\^M tiu^^u^bivc fashions of dress that have existed within our own 
Vv^4w.UibV4liP(i* All nfirsoni who still continue to find amusement in 
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society, and are not old enousii to enjoy only the recollections oF their 
youth, ihink the prevailing fashions becoming and graceful, and the 
feshions of twenty or twenty-five years old iniolerably ugly and ridi- 
culous. Tlie younger they are, and the more they mix in society, this 
impression is the stronger; and the fact is worth noticing, because 
there is renlly no one thing as to which persons judging merely from 
their feelings, and therefore less likely to be misled by any systems or 
theories, are so very positive and decided, as that established fashions 
are beautiful in themselves ; and that exploded fashions are tatrin- 
sicaJly and beyond all question preposterous and ugly. We have 
never yet met a young iady or gentleman, who spoke from their hearts 
and without reserve, who had the least doubt on the subject, or could 
conceive how any person could be so stupid as not to see the intrinsic 
elegance of the reigning mode, or not to be struck with the ludicrous 
awkwardness of the habits in which their mothers were disguised. 
Yet there can be no doubt, that if these ingenious critics had been 
bom, with the same natural sensibility to beauty, but twenty years 
earlier, they would have joined in admiring what they now laugh at, 
as certainly as those who succeed them twenty years hereafter will 
laugh at them. It is plain, then, and we think scarcely disputed, out 
of the circles to which we have alluded, that there is, in tije general] 
case, no intrinsic beauty or deformity in any of those fashions; and) 
that the forms, and colours, and materials, that are, we may say, uni-j 
vereally and very strongly felt to be beau tifiil while they are in fashion,! 
are sure to lose all their beauty as soon as the fashion has passed] 
away. Now the forms, and colours, and combinations, remain exactly 
as they were ; and therefore, it seems perfectly obvious, that the source 
of their successive beauty and ugliness must be sought in something 
extrinsic, and can only be found in Che associations which once recom- 
mended and ultimately degraded them in oui estimation. While they 
were in fashion, they were the forms and colours which distinguished 
the rich and the noble, the emment, the envi^, the observed in 
stitiety. They were the forms and the colours m which all that was 
beautiful, and admired, and exalted, were habitually arrayed. They 
were associated, therefore, with the ideas of opulence, and elegancf^ 
and gaiety, and al! that is captivating and bewitching, in manners, 
fortune, and situation ; and derived the whole of their beauty from 
those association^ By and bye, however, they were deserted by the 
lieBurifiil, the rich, and the elegant, and descended to the vulgar and 
dependant ; or were only seen in combination with the antiquated airs 
«f faded beauties or obsolete beaux. They thus came to be associated 
with ideas of vulgarity and derision, and with the images of old aad 
decayed persons, whom it is difficult for their juniors to believe ever 
to have been young or attractive ; and the associations being thus 
fwersed, in which all their beauty consisted, the beauty itself will then 
naturally disappear. 
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Thtropcrstlonofthcntnc causes is distinctly visible in all the otber 
■ppanriil irirf^lnriiii:! urwir jutJ>;t»cnts(U to this dcscrlpcion of beauty 
Old |ici)tilc have in Hcncral but little toler:iiii>n for the obsolete 
(Niliinns i>f their Inter ur ntiildk yam ; bm will generally stickle for 
tlio inlrinKii: clc^nncc uf those which were prcvidcni in the bright days 
of ihrir i:urly youth, as beini; still associated in thE:ir recollections with 
ilic biaiity with which they ^^¥rI.■ lirsi cnchanicd, und the gay spirits 
M-iih ivlik'h tliey were then inspired. In the same way, while we laugh 
.11 tlir l.ixhions of which line ladies or gcnilcmcn were proud in the 
ilnys of our childhood, because they arc now associated only mth 
{mai;c3 of decrepiiutio and decay, we look with some feelings of 
veneration on the habits of more remote generations, tlic individuals of 
which ore only known to us as historical persons : and with unmingled 
respect and admiration on those still more ancient habiliments which 
remind \is cither of the heroism of the feudal chivalry, or the virtue 
and nobleness of classicol antiquity. The iron mail of the Gothic 
knifchi, or the clumsy shield and naked arms of the Roman warrior, 
Eirikc us AS mnjcslic and graceful, merely because they are associated 
with noiliing but tales of romantic daring ur patriotic prowess. While 
the full bottomed periwijfs that \rere added to the soldier's equipment 
in the days of Louis XIV. and King William — and no doubt had a 
noble cifect in the eyes of that generation — now appear to^ua equally 
ridiculous and unbecoming, merely because such appendages are no 
longer to be seen, but upon the heads of sober and sedentary kwyers, 
or in the pictures of antiquated esquires. 

We cannot afford, however, to enlarge any fartlier upon these con- 
siderations, and arc inclined, indeed, to think, that what has been 
already said on the subject of associations, which, though not uni- 
versal, pre common to whole classes of persons, will make it un- 
necessary to enlarge on those that are peculiar to each individuaL It 
Js-aliiiaa.^ough, indeed, to transcribe the following short passage 

j 'There is no man, who has not some interesting associations with 
particular scenes, or airs, or books, and who does not feel their beauty 
lor sublimity enhanced to him by such connections. The view of the 
house where one was born, of the schoo! where one was educated, and 
where the gay years of infancy were passed, is indifferent to no man. 
iTheytccal so many images of past happiness and past affections, 

(they are connected with so many strong or valued emotions, and lead 
altogether to so long a train of feelings and recollections, that there is 
hardly any scene ^vhich one ever beholds with so much rapture. There 
are songs also, that we have heard in our infancy, which, when 
brought to our remembrance in after years, raise emotions for which 
well account ; and which, though perhaps very indifferent 
bemselves, still continue from this association, and from the 
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, variety of conceptions which they kindle in our minds, to be our 
&vouriies through Ufe. The scenes which have hecn distinguished 
by the residence of any person, whose memory we admire, produce a 
^tailai effect Mevemur mim, nescio quo paclo, toeis ipsis, in guibuf I 
comm, quos deUgimus, aut admiramur adsunl vesti^ea. The scenes ^( 
themselves raay he little beautiful ; but the delight with which wel JT, 
reeollecl the traces of their Uves, blends itself insensibly with thel ^ 
emotions which the scenery excites ; and the admiration which these] \ 
recollections afford, seems to give a kind of sanctity to the place wherrf^ 
they dwelt, and converts everything into beauty whith appears to have 
been connected with them.' ' 

There are similar impressions as to the sort of scenery to which we 
have been long accustomed, as to the style of personal beauty by 
which we were first enchanted, and even as to the dialect, or the form 
of versiticaiion which we first began to admire, that bestow a secret 
and adventitious charm upon all these objects, and enable us to dis- 
cover in them a beauty which is invisible, because it is non-existent to 
every other eye. 

In all the cases we have hitherto considered, the external object is 
supposed to have acquired its beauty by being actually connected widi 
ihe causes of our natural emotions, either as a sign of their existence, 
or as being locally present to their ordinary occasions. There is a 
relation, however, of another kind, to which it is necessary to attend, 
both to elucidate the general grounds of the theory, and to explain 
several appearances that might othenvise expose it to objections. This I 
is the relation which external objects may bear to our internal fceJings, \ 
Mdth£^owetTlicy inay consequently acquire of suggesting thenijin I 
consequence oTa. sort of resemblance or aaalogy whichThey seem to I 
^vcto fliHr natural and appropriate objects. The language of poetry i 
is (bunded, in a great degree, upon this analogy; and all language, 
indeed, is foil of it ; and attests, by its structure, both the extent to 
which it is spontaneously pursued, and the effects that are produced 
by its suggestion. We take 3 famiUar instance from the elegant 
writer to whom we have already referred, 

' What, for instance, is the impression we feci from, the scenery of 
spring? The soft and gentle green with which the earth is spread 
the feeble texture of the plants and fiowers, and the remains of winter 
yet lingering among the woods and hills, all conspire to infuse into 
our minds somewhat of that fearful tenderness with which infancy is I 
usually beheld. With such a sentiment, how innumerable are the 
ideas which present themselves to our imagination ! Ideas, it is 
apparent, by no means confined to the scene before our eyes, or to Ihe | 
possible desolation which may yet await its infant bbauty, but which 
almost involuntarily extend tliemselves to analogies with the hfe of 
^and bring before us all those images of hope or fear, wliich, 
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'* i.t il»-riliitiii"n mill imiorence:,lhc purity and transparency of water 
1^ <ii i.r n\<\ liiiliTiI, in iucif felt to be expressive of mental purity and 
lit-li iliirkncssorturbuIcnce,of mental gloom and dejection. 
..innih of autumn su^ests to us the feeling of mild bene- 
sunny gleams and fttful showers of early spring reminds 
lywardncss of infanqf ^flowers waving on their slender 
:.i u» with ihc notion of flexibility and lightness of temper. 
; aiitl delicate forms are typical of delicacy and gentle- 
f character ; and almost all forms, bounded by vraving or flow- 
nes suggest ideas of ease, pliability, and el^ance; rapid and 
motion seem to be emblematical of violence and p.issioD ; 
iteitdy motion, of deliberation, dignity, and resolution; 
motion, of inconstancy or terror; and wai*5g motion, 
nlliig as it IK slow or swifl, of sadness or playfuhiess. A 
vtir or a m;issive building gives us the idea of tirmncss and 
n of character ; a rock battered by the waves, of fortitude in 
rtity ! UillneiH and calmness in the water or the ah-, seem to 
' tendeme**, indolence, and placidity; moonlight we call 
1 and genlle ; and the unclouded sun gi^^s us an impression 
ilUlUing vigour, and domineering ambition and glory. 
ll nol difficult, with the assistance which Unguagv affords us. to 
A nf all these, and a thousand other associations. In 
I, the (jualilici which thus suggest mvnial emotion^^do 
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the notice of the most careless beholder. But, whatever 
beea their original, the very structure of language 
extent to which they havebee a carried, a nd th e na ture 

tions to wtiich they are indebted for thei r interest or 1 

speak tamiirarly oT tlie sparkling of wit, an^ the darkness of melan- 
^oly, can it be at all difficult to conceive that bright light may he 
agreeable, because it remiads us of gaiety, and darkness oppressive, 
because it is felt to he emblematical of sorrow? It isvery r emarkable, 
inde ed, that, while almost a ll the words by whichlhe affectTons_of. 



mind are expressed, s eem to have been borrowed originally from the 
qualities of matter, The epJthetsT iy wliich we learn afterwarcls t o dis - 
tinginsE" sucE~niarerial objects as_are Felt to lie sublime or beautiful, 
ta€~aXt of therti egjtRgts th at had b eenpreviausly a ppropri ated 
■ - ■ ■ -- - - "e'iaidtT" 
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^pres s some quality or emotiQn _ of mind . Colours are" said"^o be g^ 
or grave ; motions to be l ively, or d eliberateTor capricious ; forms fo 
be delicate or modest ; sounds to be animated or mournful ; prospects 
to be cheerful or melancholy; rocks to be bold ; waters to be tranquil; 
and a thousand other phi'ases of the same import; all indicating,! 
most unequivocally, the sources from which our interest in matter isl 
derived, and proving, that it is necessary, in aU cases, to confer mindj 
and feding upon it, before it can be conceived as cither sublime orl 
beautlfuL The great charm, indeed, and the great secret of pocticall 
diction, consists in thus lending life and emotion to all the object; 
embraces; and the enchanting beauty which we sometimes 
indescriptionsof very ordinary phenomena, will be found to 
iheforceuf imagination, by which the poet has connected with human 
emotions, a variety of objects, to which common minds could 
covertheir relatipns. What the poet does for his readers, however, by his' 
original similes and metaphors in these higher cases, even the dullest 
of these readers do, in some degree, every day for themselves, and the 
beauty which is perceived, when natural objects are uneltpectedly 
vivified by the glowing fancy of the former, is precisely of the same 
kind that is felt when the closeness of the analogy enables them to 
force human feelings upon the recollection of all mankind. As th^ 
poet sees more of beauty in nature than ordinary mortals, just because 
he perceives more of these analogies and relations to social emotion! 
in which all beauty consists, so other men see more or less of thia 
beauty, exacdy as they happen to possess that fancy, or those habitsJ 
which enable them readily to trace out these relations. / 

From all these sources of evidence, then, we think it is pretty well 
made out, that the beauty or sublimity of external objects is nothing 
but the reflection of emotions excited by the feelings or condition of 
fijenlient beings ; and is produced altogether by certain little portions^ 
"" ■ were, of love, joy, pity, veneration, ot teTtot, V'ftM. aWcwacVjxVostk 
liiat are present on occasion ot sudi emiiUQ&s. ISiOTi-sSv'eA 
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what n-c h.ii-e atrc.idy slid, does ii seem to be necessary to reply to 

L- of the objeclioas to which we are axsare that this theory 

1 ^ic.iuiy be nothing more than a reflection of love, pity, or 

M,v comes it, it may be asked, to be distinguished from 

I'.s? They are never confounded with each other, eilher 

.,s or our language -—why, then, should they all be con- 

f.niu.icil iiiiiliT the common name of beauty ? And why should beaoly, 

in all cases, affect usic a way so different from thelove or compassion, 

of which ii is s,iid to be merely the reflection ? 

Now, 10 these qucstioas, we are somewhat tempted lo auswer, after 
the mimncr of our country, by asking, in our turn, whetlier it be really 
true, ibat beauty always affoctsus b one and the same manner, and 
alwa>'s in a different manner from the simple and elementary affections 
wbich it is its office to recall to us ? In very many cases, it appears 
to us, tlial the sensations which vie receive from objects that are felt 
to be bcnuliful, and that in the highest degree, do not dilfer at all from 
the direct tuovcmcnts of tenderness or pity towards scnlienl beings. 
If the epithet of beauty be correctly (as it is universally) applied to 
ninny of the most admired and enchanting- passages in poetry, which 
consist entirely in the expression of affecting sentiments, the question 
lA'ould be speedily decided ; and it is a fact, at all events, too remark- 
able to be omitted, that some of the most powerful and delightful 
emotions that are uniformly classed under this name, arise altogether 
from the direct influence of these pathetic emotions, without the inter- 
vention of any material imagery. We do not wish however, to dwell 
upon an argument, which certainly is not applicable to all parts of the 
questtoa ; and, admitting that, on many occasions^the feel ings whic h 

Iwe experiencif Trlim beauty, are sensibly different froiaJie-pdmary 
cmoiions in which we think they originate, we shall endeavour to give an 
cxplnnnfion of-this difference, wJuiih scetns to tc-pcrfe aljTcon s istent 
wltli tlio~thcory we have undertaken to illustrate. 
In the first place, it should make some dliference on the primary 

Infreetions to which we have alluded, that, in the cases alluded to, they 
tre reflected from miitcrial objects, and not directly excited by their 
nalural cnu<(C». The light of the moon has a very different com- 
trtexlon from that of the sun— though it is in substance the sun's 
llshl i and tillmpses of interesting, or even of familiar objects, caught 
unexpectedly from n mirror placed at a distance from these objectsj 
will ulTocI im, like «udd en allusions in poetry, very differently from tha 
llrtlwral [lercepliDn of tliuse objects in their ordinary relations. In the 
[ next (Jnco, liic ctnotioa, when suggested in the shape of beauty, comes 
UMn Ut, f»r the moat part, disencumbered ol all those accompaniments 
' which IVequciiily give it a peculiar and less sadsfactory character, 
' wltoli It orl«f« [mm direct intercourse with its living objects. The 
iutiil^i-ftioii, for i;iiiiiiiile, ihal Is suggested by beauty of a gentle and 
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Waning' description, is not attended with any of ttiat disgust and 
uneasiness whicli frequently accompany the spectacle of real distress j 
nor with that importunate suggestion of the duty of relieving it, from 
which it is almost inseparable; nor does the temporary delight which 
we receive from beauty of a gay and animating character, call upon ua 
for any such expenditure of spirits, or active demonstration of sym- 
pathy, as are sometimes demanded by the turbulence of reaijoy. In\ 
the tiiird place, the emotion of beauty, being partly founded upo^ 
illusion, is far more transitory in its own nature, and is both more aptl 
to fluctuate and vary in its character, and more capable of being dis-J 
missed at pleasure, than any of the primary affections, whose shadow] 
and representative it is. In the fourth place, the perception of beautyt 
implies a certain exercise of the imagination that is not required in) 
the case of direct emotion, and is sufficient, of itself, both to give al 
new character to everj- emotion that is suggested by the interventionJ 
of such an exercise, and to account for our classing all the various/ 
emotions that are so suggested under the same denomination ofl 
beauty. When we are injured, we feel indignation ; when we are 
wounded, we feel pain ; when we see suiTering, we feel compassion ; 
and when we witness any splendid act of heroism or generosity, we 
feel admiration, without any effort of the imagination, or the interven- 
tion of any picture or vision in the mind. | But when we feci indigna- 
tion, or pity, or admiration, in consequence of seeing some piece of 
inanimate matter that merely suggests or recalls to us the ordinarj 
causes or proper objects of these" emotions, it is evident that our fancy 
is kindled by a sudden flash of recollection ; and that the effect is 
produced by means of a certain poetical creation that is instantly 
conjured op in the mind. It is this active and heated slate of the] 
imagination, and this divided and busy occupation of the mind, that| 
constitute the great peculiarity of the emotions wc experience from tht 
perception of beauty. ' 

Finally, and this is perhaps the most important consideration of the 
whole, it should be recollected, that, along with the shadow or s«g-'i 
geslion of associated emotions, there is always present a real and I 
direct perception, which not only gives a warmth and liveliness to all 
Ihe images which it suggests, but seems to impart to them some sharei 
of its own reality. That there is an illusion of this kind in the case, is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the fact, that we invariably ascribe the 
interest which we think has been proved to arise wholly from these 
associations, to the object itself, as one of its actual and inherent 
qualities, and consider its beauty as no less a property belonging 
thaji any of its physical attributes. The associated interest, therefore, 
b beyond all doubt confounded with the present perception of 
olqccc itself ; and a livelier and more instant impression is acci 
ingly made upon the mind than if the iotetcsuug cOTvce'5tiQ^sVMi.\wa»S 
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pnerely excited in the memory by the usual operation of reflection or 

Ivoluntary meditation. Something analogous to this is familiarly 
known to occur in other cases. When we merely think of our absent 
friend, our emotions are incomparably less lively than when the recol- 
lection of him is suddenly suggested by the unexpected sight of his 
picture, of the house where he dwelt, or the spot on which we last 
parted from him ; and all these objects seem for the moment to wear 
the colours of our associated affections. When Captain Cook's com- 
panions found, in the remotest corner of the habitable globe, a broken 
spoon with the word London stamped upon it, and burst into tears at 
the sight, they proved how differently we are moved by emotions thus 
connected with the real presence of an actual perception, than by the 
mere recollection ofthe objects oawhich those emotions depend. Every 
one of them had probably thought of London every day since he left it, 
and many of them might have been talking of it with tranquility but a 
httle before this effectual appeal was made to their sensibility. 

/ If we add to all this, that there is necessarily something of vague- 
1 ness and variableness in the emotions most generally excited by the 

Vperception of beauty, and that the mind wanders with the eye, over 
the different objects which may supply these emotions, with a degree 

iof unsteadiness, and half voluntary, half involuntary fluctuation, we 
may come to understand how the effect not only should be essentially 
different from that of the siriiple presentiment of any one interesting 
conception, but should acquire a peculiarity which entitles it to a 
different denomination. Most of the associations of which we have 
been last speaking, as being founded on the analogies or fanciful re- 
semblances that are felt to exist between physical objects and qualities, 
and the interesting affections of mind, are intrinsically of this vague and 
wavering description ; and when we look at a fine landscape, or any 
other scene of complicated beauty, a great variety of such images are 
suddenly presented to the fancy, and as suddenly succeeded by others, 
as the eye ranges over the different features of which it is composed, 
and feeds upon the charms which it discloses. Now, the direct per- 
ception, in all such cases, not only perpetually accompanies the 
associated emotions, but is Inextricably confounded with them in our 
feehngs and is even recognised upon reflection as the cause, not 
merely of their unusual strength, but of the several peculiarities by 
which we have shown that they are distinguished. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, either that emotion so circumstanced should not be classed 
along with similar affections under circumstances extremely different, 
or that the perception of present existence, thus mixed up, and indis- 
solubly confounded with interesting conceptions, should between them 
produce a sensation of so distinct a nature as naturally to be dis- 
tJn^ishcd by a peculiar name ; or that the beauty which results from 

t/iis combinsuoa should, in ordinary language, be ascribed to the 
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objects themselves, the presence and perception of which isa necessary 
condition of its existence. 

What wc have now said is enough, we believe, to give an attentive 
reader that general conception of the theory before us, which is all 
that wc can hope to give in the narrow limits to which we are confined. 
It may be observed, however, that we have spoken only of those sorts 1 
of beauty which we think capable of being resolved into some passion I 
or emotion, or pretty lively sentiment of our nature ; and though these/ 
are undoubtedly ihe highest and most decided kinds of beauty, it is\ 
certain that there are many things called beautifial which cannot claim I 
so lofty a connection. It is necessary, therefore, to observe, that) 
though everything that excites any feeling worthy to be called an 
emodon by its beauty or sublimity, will be found to be related to the 
natural objects of human passions or affections. ' There are many I 
things which are pleasing or agreeable enough to be called beautifijl, 
in consequence of their relation merely to human convenience and 
comfort ; many others that please by suggesting ideas of human skiH 
and ingenuity ; and many that obtain the name of beautiful, by being 
associated with human fortune, vanity, or splendour. After what 
has been already said, it will not be necessary cither to exemplify or 
explain these subordinate phenomena It is enough merely to suggestJ 
thai Ihey all please upon the same grca^ principle of sympathy witM 
human feelings 1 and are explained by the simple and iadisptitablfl 
fact, that we are pleased with the direct contemplation of human com4 
fort, ingenttity, and fortune. All these, indeed, obviously resolve) 
themselves into thegreat object of sympathy ; human enjoyment, COK 
venience, and comfort, is but another name for a lower, but very in- 
dispensable ingredient of that emotion. Skill and ingenuity readily 
present thenwelves as means by which enjoyment may be promoted ; 
and high fortune, and opulence, and splendour, pass, at least at a dis- 
tance, for its certain causes and attendants. The beauty of fitness 
and adaptation of parts, even in the works of nature, is derived fi-om 
the same fountain, partly by means of its obvious analogy to works of 
human skill, and partly by suggestions of that creative power and 
wisdom, to which human destiny is subjected. The feelings, therefortl 
associated with all those qualities, though scarcely rising to the heignt) 
of emotion, are obviously in a certain degree pleasing or interesting" jl 
and when several of them happen to be united in one object, mayi 
accumulate to a. very great degree of beauty. It is needless, we think, j 
to pursue these general propositions through all the details to which 
they so obviously lead. We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to a 
Tcry few remarks upon the beauty of architecture, and chietly as an 
aiustratioR of our general position. 

^. There are few things about which men of virtue are more apt to rave 
Kthe mciits of the Grecian architecture \ and ■moa.oS. ^^Q.QW, -tJca 
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' Buildings,' he observes, 'may last and are intended to last for 
centuries. Tlie life of man is very inadequate to the duration of svich 
productions ; and the present period of the world, thougli old with 
respect to tiose arts which are employed upon perishable subjects, is 
yet young in relation to an art, which is employed upon so durable 
inaleTlals as those of architecture. Instead of a few years, therefore, 
centuries must probably pass before such productions demand to be 
renewed ; and long before that period is elapsed, the sacredness of 
antiquity is acquired by the subject itself, and a new motive given for 
the preservation of similar forms. In every country, accordingly, the 
same effect has taken place ; and the same causes which have thus 
served to produce among us, for so many years, an uniformity of taste 
with regard to the style of Grecian architecture, have produced also 
among tlie nations of the East, for a much longer course of time, a, 
similar uniformity of taste with regard to their ornamental style ot 
architecture j and have perpetuated among them the same forms 
which were in use among their forefathers, before the Grecian orders 
were invented.' 

It is not necessary, we think, to carry these illustrations any farther; 
as the theory they are intended to explain, is now, we believe, univers- 
ally adopted, though with some limitations, which wc see no reason to 
retain. Those su^ested by Mr. Alison, we have already endeavoured 
to dispose of in the few remarks we have made upon his publication ; 
and it only remains to say a word or two more upon Mr. Knight's 
doctrine as to the primitive and independent beauty of colours, upon 
which we have already hazarded some remarks. 

Agreeing as he does with Mr. Alison, and all modem inquirers, that 
the whole beauty (if objects consists, in the far greater number of 
instances, in the associations to which we have alluded, he still main- 
tains that some few visible objects affect us with a sense of beauty in 
consequence of the pleasurable impression Ibey make upon Che sense; 
and that our perception of beauty is, intheseinstances,amcre organic 
sensation. Now, we have already stated, that it would be something 
quite unexampled in the history eitlier of mind or of language, if 
certain physical and bodily sensations should thus be confounded with 
moral and social feelings with wliich they had no connection, and pass 
familiarly under one and the same name. Beauty consists confessedly 
in almost all cases, in the suggestion of moral or social emotions, 
mixed up and modified by a present sensation or perception ; and it 
is this suggestion, and this identification with a present object, that 
constitutes its essence, and gives a common character to the whole 
class of feelings it produces, sufficient to justify their being designated 
by a common appellation. If the word beauty, in short, must mean 
, and if this be very clearly what it means in all rcmatkable 
it is difficult to conceive, Uia.1 U 5\iQUi\i ottasw^wiVj \Mab 
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■omcthtng: quite diffcreni, nnd denote a mere sensual or physical 
grolidcmion, nnaccompanitd by the suggestion of any moral emolior. 
wliaicvcr. According to Mr. Knlgiit, however, and indeed, to most 
olher writers, this is the case wiih rt^rd to the beauty of colours, 
which (Icpeiwls allogcther, they say, upon the delight which the eye 
untumlly liikcB In their contemplation : this delight being just as 
primitive nnd BCiisiial as that which the palate receives from the con- 
Uct ofugreenblc flnvours. 

It must be admitted, wc think, in the first place, that such an alle- 
SUtioii is in itself extremely improbable, and contrary to all analogy, 
iind nil experience of the structure of language, or of the laws of 
thou^'ht. It is fartlicf to be considered, too, that if the pleasures of 
ithe sonscs arc ever to be considered as beautiful, those pleasures 
whidi arc tlie most lively and important would be the most likely to 
usurp this denomiuatiun, and to take rank with the higher gratifications 
thai result from the perception of beauty. Now, it admits of no dis- 
putCi that the mere organic pleasures of the eye are far inferior to those 
of tllc palate, tlie touch, and indeed almost all the other senses, 
none of which, howei'eT, are in any case confoimded with the sense of 
beauty. In the next place, it should follow, that if what affords 
organic pleasure to the eye be properly called beautiful, what offends, 
or gives pain to it, should be called ugly, Now excessive or daiiling 
light is offensive to the eye, but, considered by itself, it is never called 
jjgly, but only painful or disagreeable. The moderate excitement of 
light, on the other hand, or the soothing of certain bright but tem- 
perate colours, when considered in this primary aspect, are scarcely- 
called beautiful, but only agreeable or refi-eshing ; so far as the direct 
injury or comfort of the organ, in short, is concerned, the language 
which we use refers tnerely to physical or bodily sensation, and is not 
confounded with that which rdates to mental emotion ; and we see no 
ground for supposing that there is any exception to this rule. 

It is very remarkable, indeed, that the sense whose organic gratifi- 
cation is here supposed to constitute the feeling of beauty, should be 
Uic first place, whose direct organic gratifications are of very 
ittlc force or intensity ; and, in the next place, one whose office it is, 
'Wnost exclusively, to make us acquainted with the existence and pro- 
of those externa! objects which arc naturally interesting to our 
feelings and affections. This peculiarity makes it extremely 
ll^ that Ideas of emotion should be associated with the percep- 
lhl» (tenae, but extremely improbable, that its naked and un- 
ieiti icnintlons tihould in any case be classed with such emotions. 
twme of bentity were given to what directly grati6es any sense, 
I thai at tailing or smelling which does not make us acquainted 
IV V leUtions of outward objects, there could be less 
'MB WftMDMtiOB. I But when it is the business of a 
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particular sense or organ to introduce to our knowledge those objects' 
which are naturally connected with ideas of emotion, it is easy to I 
understand how its perceptions should be associated with these emo- 
tions, and an interest and importance thus extended to them, that) 
belong to the intimationsof no other bodily organ. But, on those very j 
accounts we should be prepared to suspect, chat all the interest they 
possess is derived from this association; and to distrust the accuracy 
of any observations that may lead us to conclude that its mere oi^;anic 
impulses ever produced anything akin to those associated emotions, 
or entitled to pass nnder their name. This caution will appear still 
more reasonable, when it is considered, that all the other qualities of J 
visible objects, except only their colours, are now admitted to be per- 
fectly indifferent in themselves, and to possess no other beauty than j 
they may derive from their associations with our ordinary affections./ 
There are no forms, for example, even in Mr. Knight's opinion, that! 
have any intrinsic beauty, or any power of pleasing or affecting us, 
except through their associations, or affinities to mental affection^ 
either as expressive of fitness and utility, or as types and symbols of 
certain moral or intellectual qualities, in which the sources of interest 
are obvious. Yet ihc form of an object is as conspicuous an ingre- 
dient of its beauty as its colour, and a property, too, which seems at 
first view to be as intrinsically and independently pleasing. Why, 
then, should we persist in holding that colours, or combinations of' 
colours, please from being naturally agreeable to the organ of sight, 
when it is admitted that other visible qualities, which seem to possess 
the same power of pleasing, are found, upon examination, to owe it 
entirely to the principle of association ? 

The only reason that can be assigned, or that actually exists for 
this distinction, is, that it has been supposed mure difficult to account 
for the beauty of colours, upon the principles which have accounted for 
other beauties, or to specify the particular associations by virtue of 
which they could acquire this quality. Now, it appears to us that 
there is no such difficulty ; and that there is no reason whatever for/ 
holding that one colour, or combination of colours, is more pleas' 
than another, except upon the same grounds of association which 
commend particular forms, motions, or proportions, h appears to 
that the organic pleasures of the eye are extremely few and insignifi- 
cant. It is hurt, no doubt, by an excessive glare of light ; and it is 
in some degree gratified, perhaps, by a moderate degree of it But 
it is only by the quantity or intensity of the light we think it is so 
afl'bcled. The colour of it, we take It, is, in all cases, absolutely in- 
different. But it is the colour only that is called beautiful or other- 
Kand these qualities, we think, it very plainly derives from, the 
ID fountain of association. 
le first place, we would ask, whether there \s an-j to\ti«c "SeiaN.'" 
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and in the rent place, whether tbere is 
beautiful in some situation. With regard to the first, 
;ake the colours that are most commonly referred to as being intrinsi- 
cally beautiful, bright and soft green, dear blue, bright pink, or ver- 
milion. The first is unquestionably beautiful in vernal woods and 
summer meadows ; and, we humbly conceive, is beautiful, because it 
is the natural sign and concomitant of those scenes and seasons of 
enjoyment. Blue, again, is beautiful in the vernal sky ; and as we 
believe, for the sake of the pleasures of whjch such skies are prolific ; 
and pink is beautiful on the cheeks of a young woman, or the leaves 
of a rose, for reasons too obvious to be stated. We have associations 
enough, therefore, to recommend all these colours, in the situations in 
which they are beautiful ; but, strong as these associations are, they 
are unable to make them universally beautiful — or beautiful, indeed, 
in any other situations. Green would not be beautiful in the sky, nor 
blue on the cheek, nor vermilion on the grass. It may be said, in- 
deed, that though they are always recognised as beautiful in them- , 
selves, their obvious unfitness in such situations counteracts the effects 
of their beauty, and make an opposite impression, as of something 
monstrous and unnatural ; and that, accordingly, they are all beautiful 
in indifierent situations, where there is no such antagonist principle, 
in fiimiture, dress, and ornaments. Now the fact, in the first place, is 
not so ; these bright colours being but seldom and sparingly admitted 
in ornaments or works of art ; and no man, for example, choosing to 
have a blue house, or a green ceiling, or a pink coat. But, in the 
second place, if the facts were admitted, we think it obvious, that the 
general beauty of these colours would be sufficiently accounted for by 
the very interesting and powerful associations under which all of them 
are so frequently presented by the band of nature. The interest we 
take in female beauty, in vernal delights, in unclouded skies, is far too 
lively and too constantly recurring, not to stamp a kindred interest 
upon the colours that are naturally associated with such objects, and 
to make us regard with some affection and delight those hues that re- 
mind us of them, although we should only meet them upon a fan, or 
la dressing-box, the liningof a' curtain, or the back of a screen. Finally, 
Iwe beg leave to observe, that all bright and clear colours arc naturally 
typical of cheerfulness and purity of mind, and are hailed as emblems 
I, of moral qualities, to which no one can be indifferent. 

With regard to ngiy colours again, we really are not aware of any to 
rtich that epithet can be safely applied. Dull and dingy hues are 
ally mentioned as in themselves the least pleasing. Yet these are 
prevailing tints in many beautiful landscapes, and many admired 
ares. They are also the most common colours that are chosen for 
!, for building, for furniture, where the consideration of beauty is 
oBly laotive for the choice ; in fea, the shaded parts of all coloured 
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'objects pass into tints of this description ; nor can we at present re- 
collect any one colour which we could specify as in itself disagreeable, 
without running counter to the feelings and the practice of the great 
mass of mankind. If the fact, however, were otherwise, and if certain 
muddy and dull colours were universally allowed to be disagreeable, 
we should think there could be no difficulty in referring these, too, to 

, natural associations. Darkness, and all that approaches it, is naturally 

associated with ideas of melancholy, of helplessness, and danger ; and 

> the gloomy hues that remind us of it, or seem to draw upon it, must 

, share in the same associations. Lurid skies, too, it should be observed, 
and turbid waters, and unfruitful swamps, and dreary morasses, are 

I the natural and most common wearers of dismal liveries. It is from 

these that we first become acquainted with them ; and it is needless, 
therefore, to say, that such objects are necessarily associated with 
ideas of discomfort, and sadness, and danger; and that the colours 
that remind us of them, can scarcely fail to recall some of the same 

I disagreeable sensations. 

Enough, however, and more than enough, has been said about the 
supposed primitive and independent beauty of separate colours. It 
is chiefly upon the intrinsic beauty of their mixture or combinations 
that Mr. Knight and his adherents have insisted ; and it is no doubt 
(juite true, that, among painters and coimoisseurs, we hear a great 
deal about the hannony and composition of tints, and the charms and 
difficulties of a judicious colouring. In all this, however, we cannot 
help suspecting that there is no little pedantry, and no little jargon j 
and that these phrases, when used without reference to the practical 
difficulties of the art, which must go for nothing in the present question, 
really mean little more than the true and natural appearance of 

, coloured objects, seen through the same tinted or partially obscure 

I medium that commonly constitutes the atmosphere. 

In nature, we know of no discordant or offensive colouring, except 
what may be referred to some accident or disaster that spoils themoral 
or sentimental expression of the scene, and disturbs the associations 
upon which all its beauty, whether of forms or of hues, seems to us 
very plainly dependant. We are perfectly aware that ingenious 
persons have been disposed to dograati^e and to speculate very con- 
fidently upon these subjects ; and have had the benefit of seeing 

I various learned treatises upon the natural gamut of colours, and the 
inherent congruity of those that are called complimentary, with 

I reference to the prismatic spectrum. But we confess we have no ftiith 
in any of those fancies ; and believe, that, if all these colours were 

^ &ijly arranged on a plain board, according to the most rigid rules of 

j this supposed harmony, nobody, but the author of the theory, would 

I ycr ceive the smallest theory in the exhibition, or be the least offended 

k^towersing their eoJlocalion, \Vc do noX mea.a,\\o\.-eNtt,Wi &E.-^NaE.j 
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Ihat Ihc laws of colouring, insisted on by learned artists, will produce 
a more pleasing effect upon trained judges of the art, than a neglect 
of these laws; because «-e have little doubt that these combinations 
of colour are recommended by certain associations, which render them 
generally pleasing to persons so trained and educated. All that we 
tnaintain is, that there are no combinations that are originally and 
(universally pleasing or displeasing to the eye, independent of such 
[associations; and it seems to us an irresistible proof of this, that 
these laws of hannonious colouring arc perpetually aad deliberately 
violated by great multitudes of persons, who not only have the perfect 
use of their sight, but are actually bestowing great pains and expcnce 
in providing for its gratification, in the very act of this violation. The 
Dutch trader, who paints over the outside of his country house with 
3S many bright colours as are to be found in his tulip-bed, and 
garnishes his green shutters with blue facings, and his purple roof 
with lilac ridges, not only sees as well as the studied colourist, who 
shudders at the exhibition, but actually receives as much pleasure, and 
as strong an impression of beauty, from the finished lusthaus, as the 
I artist does from one of his best pictures. It is impossible then, that 
I these combinatiotis of colours can be naturally or intrinsically offensive 
to the organ of sight ; and their beauty or ugliness must depend upon 
I the associations which different individuals may have happened to 
1 form with regard to them. We contend, however, for nothing more ; 
I and are quite willing to allow that the associations which recommend 
his staring tawdriness to the burgomaster, are such as could not easily 
have been formed in the mind of a diligent and extensive observer of 
nature, and they would probably be reversed by habits of reflection 
and study; but the same thing, it is obvious, may be said of the 
notions of beauty of any other description that prevail among the 
rude, the inexperienced, and uninstnicted ; though, in all other 
instances, we take it for granted, that the beauty which is perceived 
depends altogether upon associations, and in no degree on its power 
of giving a pleasurable impulse to the organ to which it addresses 
itself. If any considerable number of persons, with the perfect use of 
■ sight, actually take pleasure in certain combinations of colours, thaC 
is complete proof that such combinations are not naturally offensive 
to the organ of sight, and that the pleasure of such persons, exactly 
like that of those who disagree with them, is derived not from the 
sense, but from associations with its perceptions. 

1 With rcLVTird, again, to the efl'ect of broken masses of liglit^and 
Ishadow, it is proper, in the first place, to remember, that by the eye we 
)See colour only ; and tliat lights and shadows, as far as the mere organ 
)s concerned, mean nothing but variations of tint. It is very true, no 
doubt, that we soon learn to refer manyofthi.se variations to light and 
shad^ and th^t they thus become signs to us of depth, and distance. 
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and relief. But, is not this of itself sufficient to refute the idea of 
their affording any primitive or organic pleasure ? In so far as thej" 
ate mere variations of tints, they may be imitated by unmeaning daubs 
of paint on a pallet ; — in so far as they are signs, it is to the mind that\ 
they address themselves, and not to the organ. They are signs, too, ) 
it should be recollected, and the only signs we have, by which we can J 
receive any correct knowledge of the existence and condition of alll 
external objects at a distance from us, whether interesting or not in-l 
teresting. Without tlie assistance of variety of tint, and of Hghis and 
shadows, we could never distinguish one object froin another, except 
by the touch. These appearances, therefore, are the perpetual vehicles 
of almost all our interesting perceptions, and are consequently as so- 
dated with all the emotions we receive from visible objects. It is 
pleasant to see many things in one prospect, because some of them 
are probably agreeable ; and it is pleasant to know the relations of 
those things, because the qualities or associations, by means of 
which they interest us, generally depend upon that knowledge. The 
mixture of colours and shades, however, is necessary to this enjoy- 
ment, and consequently is a sign of it, and a source of associated 

Mr. Knight, however, goes much farther than this, and maintains/ 
that the beauty which is so distinctly felt in many pictures of objectsJ 
in themselves disagreeable, is to be ascribed entirely to the effect on 
the brilliant and harmonious tints, and the masses of light ind shadow/ 
that may be employed in the representation. The filthy and tattered' 
rags of a be^ar, he observes, and the puirifying contents of a dung- 
hill, may form beautiful objects in a picture, because, considered as 
mere objects of sight, they may often present beautiful effects of 
colouring and shadow ; and these are preserved or heightened in the 
imitation, disjoined from all their offensive accompaniments. Now, 
if the tints and shades were the exclusive sources of our gratification,/ 
and if this gratification was diminished, instead of being heightened 
by the suggestion which, however transciently, must still intrude itself 
that they appeared in an imitation of disgustinij objects, it must ci 
tainly follow that the pleasure and the beauty would be much t 
hanced if there was no imitation of things whatever, and if the canv 
merely presented the tints and shades, unaccompanied with the repra '' 
sentation of any particular object. It is perfectly obvious, however, . 
that it would he absurd to call such a collection of coloured spots a ;, 
beautifiil picture ; and that, a man would be laughed at who shoulir 
ban" up such a piece of stained canvas among the works of the great 
artists. Again, if it were really possible for any one, but a student irf/ 
an, (o coDlinc the attention to the mere colouring and shadowing 08 
picture, there is nothing so disgusting but what nvight Corm thel 
beautiful imitation. A piece ui pwVvvi \e2J,iK a. tacwj^^sa.^ 
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BEGGARS AS DELINEATED BY POET AND PAINTER. 

ulcer, or the rags that are taken from it, may display the most hrilliar 
lints, and finest distribution of light and shadow. Does Mr. Knigh 
however, seriously think that either of these experiments would sue 
ceed? Or, are there, in reality, no other qualities in the pictures in 
question, to which their beauty can be ascribed, but the organic effect 
of their colours ? We humbly conceive that there are ; and that far 
less ingenuity than his might have been able to detect them. 

(There is, in the first place, the pleasing association of the skill and 
power of the artist, a. skill and powerwhich we know may be employed 
to produce unmingled delight : whatever may be the character of the 
particular effort before us. But, in the second place, we do humbly 
feonceive that there are many interesting associations connected with 
Ithe subjects which have been represented as purely disgusting. The 
I aspect of human wretchedness and decay is not, at all events, an in- 
/ different spectacle, and, if presented to us without actual offence to 
I our senses, or any call on our active benificence may excite a sympa- 
/ thetic emotion, which is known to be far from undelightful. Many 
an attractive poem has been written on the miseries of beggars ; and 
■why should painting be supposed more fastidious ? besides, it will be 
observed, that the beggars of the painter are generally among the 
most interesting of that interesting order ; either young and .lovely 
children, whose health and gaiety, and sweet expression, form an 
affecting contrast with their squalid garments, and the neglect and 
misery to which they seem to be destined ; or old and venerable 
persons, mingling something of the dignity and reverence of age with 
the broken spirit of their condition, and seeming to reproach mankind 
for exposing heads so old and white to the pelting of the pitiless storm. 
/ While such pictures suggest images so pathetic, it looks almost like a 
/ wilful perversity, to ascribe their beauty entirely to the mixture of 
[ colours which they display, and to the forgetfulness of these images. 
Even for the dunghill, we think it is possible to say something, though 
■we confess, we have never happened to see any picture, of which that 
useful compound forms the peculiar subject. There is the display of 
Ithe painter's art and power here also; and the dunghill is not only 
(useful, but is associated with many pleasing images of rustic toil and 
[occupation, and of the simplicity, and comfort, and innocence of 
isgriculiural life. We do not know that a dunghill is at all a disagree- 
able object lo look at, even in plain reality, provided it be so far off 
as not to annoy us with its odour or to soil us with its effusions. In a 
picture, however, we are safe from any of these disasters j and con- 
sidering that it is usually combined, in such delineations, with olher 
more pleasing and touching remembrances of humble happiness and 
contentment, wc really do not see that it was at all necessary to impute 
any mysterious or intrinsic beauty to its complexion in order to account 
/&/■ (Ae saCisSaction will) which we can then hear to behold it. 
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Having said 50 miicli with a view to reduce to its Just value, as an 
ingrcdienl: of beauty, the mere organical delight which the eye is 
supposed to derive from colours, we really have not patience to apply 
the same considerations to the alleged beauty of sounds that ar« 
supposed to be insignificant. Beautiful sounds, in general, we thlnkJ 
are beautiful from association only, from their resembling the naturaD 
tones of various passions and affections, or from their being originallyl 
and most frequently presented to us in scenes or on occasions ofl 
natural interest or emotion. With regard, again, to successive or co-( 
existent sound?, we do not, of course, mean to dispute, that there are 
such ihingsas melody and harmony, and that most men are oiTended or 
gratified by the violation or observance of those laws upon which they 
depend. This, however, it should be observed, is a faculty quite unique, 
snd unlike anything else in our constitution; by no means universal, as 
the sense of beauty is, even in cultivated societies, and apparently 
withheld from whole communities of quick-eared savages and bar- 
barians. Whither the kind of gratification, which results from the 
mere musical arrangement of sounds, would be referred to a sense of 
beauty, or would pass under that name, if it eoitld be presented entirely 
detached fiom any associated emotions, appears to us to be exceed- 
ingly- doubt fuL Even with the benefit of these combinations, we do 
not find, that every arrangement which merely preserves inviolate the 
ndcs of composition is considered as beautiful; and we do not think 
that it would be consonant, cither to the common feeling or commox 
language of mankind, to bestow this epithet upon pieces that had no 
other merit. At all events, and whatever may be thought of the pro- 
per name of this singular gratification of a musical ear, it seems to be 
quite certain, that all that rises to the dignity of an emotion in thel 
pleasure we receive from sounds, is as dearly the gift of association,! 
as in the case of visible beauty ; of association with the passionatei 
tones and modulations of the human voice, with the scenes to which! 
the interesting sounds are native, with the poetry to which they have 
been married, or even with the skill and genius of the aitist by whom j 
they have been arranged, 1 

Hitherto we have spoken of the beauty of external objects only ; 
but the whole difficulty of the theory consists in its application to 
them. If that be once adjusted, the beauty of immaterial objects can 
occasion no perplexity. Poems, and other compositions in words, are/" 
beautiful in proportion as they are conversant with beautiful objects/ 
or as they suggest to us, in a more direct way, the moral and social 
emotions on which the beauty of all objects depends. Theorems and 
demonstrations are beautiful, according as they excite in us emotions 
of admiration for the genius and intellectual power of their inventors, 

■ images of the magnificent and beneficial ends li «b\G\i siiiJ\ tifj?!, 
may be applied; and mechamcai cunuwawce.^ ^tc ^«.■a.•ivA^S\ 
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IS MAY BE CLASSED IN ALL VARIETIES. 

f when they remind us of similar talents and ingenuity, and at the s: 
I tinic impress us wilh a more direct sense of their vast utility to man- 
1^ kind, and of the great additional conveniences with which life is con- 
\sequent!y adorned. In all cases, therefore, there is the suggestion 
of some interesting conception or emotion associated with a present 
perception, in -which it is apparently confounded and embodied ; and 
this, according to the whole of the preceding deduction, is the dis- 
dnguishing characteristic of beauty. 

Having now explained, as fully as we think necessary, the grounds 
gf that opinion as to the nature of beauty which appears to be most 
conformable to the truth, we have only to add a word or two as to the 
necessary consequences of its adoption upon several other contro- 

Iversies of a Idndred description. 
In the first place, then, we conceive that it establishes the substantial 
identity of the snblimc, the beau tifal, and the picturesque ; and, conse- 
qtiently, puts an end to all controversy that is not purely verbal as to 
ithe difference of those several qualities. Eveiy material object that 
/interests without actually hurting or gratifying our bodily feelings, 
/must do so, according to this theory, in one and the same manner, — 
that is, by suggesting or recalling some emotion or affection of ouT- 
l selves, or some other sentient being, and presenting, to our imagina- 
mon at least, some natural object of love, pity, admiration, or awe. 
[The interest of material objects, therefore, is always the same, and 
arises, in every case, not from any physical qualities they may possess, 
\bDtfrom their association with some idea of emotion. But, though 
material objects have but one means of exciting emotion, the emotions 
they do excite are infinite. They are mirrors that may reflect all 
shades and all colours ; and, in point of fact, do seldom reflect the 
/same hues twice. No two interesting objects, perhaps, whether known 
f by the name of beautiful, sublime, or picturesque, ever produced 
exactly Che same emotion in the beholder; and no one object, ii is 
J most probable, ever moved any t\vo persons to the very same concep- 
tions. As they may be associated with all the feelings and affections 
of which the human mind is susceptible, so they may suggest those 
feehngs in all their variety, and, in fact, do daily excite all sorts 
of emotions — running through every gradation, from extreme gaiety 
and elevation, to the borders of horrors and disgust 
\ Now, it is certainly true, that all the variety of emotions raised in 
I this way, on the single basis of association, may be classed, in a rude 
\ way, under the denominations of sublime, beautiful, and picturesque, 
according as they, partake of awe, tenderness, or admiration ; and we 
^lave no other objection to this nomenclature, except its extreme im- 
perfection, and the delusions lo which we know that it has given 
"3n. If objects that interest by their association with ideas of 
and danger, and terror, are to be distinguished by the peculiar 
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name of sublime, why should there not be a separate name also for \ 
objects that interest by associations of mirtli and gaiety, another for ' 
those tliat please by suggestions of softness and melanclioly, another 
for such as are connected with impressions of comfort and tranquility, 
and another, for tliose that are related to pity, and admiration, and 
love, and regret, and all the other distinct emotions and affections 
of our nature? These arc not in reality less distinguishable from 
each other, than from the emotions of awe and veneration that 
confer the tide of sublime on their representatives ; and while all the 
former are confounded under the comprehensive appellation of beauty, 
this partial attempt at distinction is only apt to mislead us into an 
erroneous opinion of our accuracy, and to make us believe, both that 
there is a greater conformity among the things that pass under the 
same name and a greater difference between those that pass under 
different names, than is really the case. We have seen already, that 
the radical error of almost all preceding inquiries, has Iain in supposing 
that everything that passed under the name of beautiful must have 
some real and inherent quality in commoa with everything else that 
obtained that name. And it is scarcely necessary for us to observe, 
that it has been almost as general an opinion, that subUmity was not 
only something radically different from beauty, but actually oppositt 
to it ; whereas the fact is, that it is far more nearly related to somt 
sorts of beauty, than many sorts of beauty are to each other; and 
that both are founded exactly upon the same principle of suggesting 
some past or possible emotion of some sentient being. ' 

Upon this important point, we are happy to find our opinions con-l 
firmed by the authority ol Mr. Stewart, who, in his essay on the\ 
beautiful, already referred to, has observed, not only tliat there appearsl 
to him to be no inconsistency or impropriety in such expressions as the j 
sublime beauties of nature, or of the Sacred Scriptures ; but has added, 
in express terms, that 'to oppose the beautiful to the sublime, or to the I 
picturesque, strikes himas something analogous to a contrast between/ 
the beautiful and the comic— the beautiful and the tragic — the beautifuU 
and the pathetic — or the bcautifijl and the romantic' ' 

The only other advantage which we shall specify as likely to result 
from the general adoption of the theory we have been endeavouring to 
illustrate, is, that it seems calculated to put an end to all these per- 
plexing and vexatious questions about the standard of taste, which 
have given occasion to so much impertinent and so much elaborate 
discussion. If things are not beautiful in themselves, but only ai 
serve to suggest interesting conceptions to the mind, tlien every Ihingl 
which does in point of fact suggest such a conception to any indii 
vidua], is beautiful to that individual ; and it is not only quite true 
fla t there is no room for disputing about tastes, but tha-t a.U tasW^ast 
lUy just and correct. In so far as eadi 'vniWviMil s^es^ w'^ w 
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ns. When a man calls a ihing beautiful, however 
Ihe may indeed mean lo make tivo very different assertions ; he may 
n that it gives him pleasure, by suggesting to him some interesting 
tion ; and, in this sense, there can be no doubt that, if he merejy 
speak the miih, the thing is beautiful ; •nAjhat it pleases Irim-pre- 
dfidy in the same way that a!l other things please those to whom they 
appear beautiful. But if he me3.n farther to say that the thing pos- 
sesses some quality which should make it appear beautiful to every 
other person, and that it is owing to some prejudice or defect in them 
if it appear otherwise, then he is as unreasonable and absurd as he 
would think those who should attempt to convince him that he felt no 
emotion of beauty. 

All tastes, then, are equally just and true, in so fax as concerns the 

individual whose laste is in question ; and what a man feels distinctly 

, to he beautiful is beautiful to him, whatever other people may think 

) of it. AH this follows clearly from the theory now in question ; but it 

/ does not foUow from it that all tastes are equally good or desirable, or 

V that there is any difficulty in describing that which is really the best and 

(j the most to be envied. The only use of the faculty of tasteis to afford 

\ an innocent delight, and to aid the cultivation of a finer morality ; and 

(that man certainly will have the most delight from this faculty, who 

pas the most numerous and the most powerful perceptions of beauty. 

/But, if beauty consist in the reflection of our affections and sympathies 

/ it is plain that he^itll always see the most beauty whose affgp.tions are 

. I warmest and most exercised, whose imagination is most powerful, and 

I -who has most accustomed himself to attend to the objects hy which 

I heTs siirrounded. In so far as mere feeling and enjoyment are con- 

fierned, therefore, it seems evident that the best taste must be that 

[ which belongs to the best affections, the most active fancy, aad-lhe most 

( attentive habits of observation. It will follow pretty exactly, too, that 

tall men's perceptions of beauty will be nearly in proportion lo the 

I degree of their scnsibilitv and\social sympathies t and that those who 

h; o no affections towards sentient beings will be just as insensible to 

beauty in external objects, as he, who cannot hear the sounds of his 

friend's voice, must be deaf to its echo. 

In so far as the sense of beauty is regarded as a mere source of 
enjoyment, this seems to be the only distinction that deserves lo be 
attended to ; and the only cultivation that taste should ever receive, 
with a view to the gratification of the individual, should be through 
the indirect channel of cultivating the affections and powers of observa- 
tion. If we aspire, however, to be creators, as well as observers of 
ieauty, and place any part of our happiness in ministering to the 
gratification of others, as artists, or poets, or authors of any sort, then, 
'indeed, a new distinction of tastes, and a far more laborious system of 
culcivatioD will be necessary, A man who pursues only his own 
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delight, will be as mucli charmed with objects that suggest powerfufl , 
emotions, in consequence of personal and accidental associations, asl 
with those that introduce similar emotions by means of associationa 
that are universal and indestructable. To him, all objects of th« 
former class are really as beautiful as those of the latter ; and for his y J 
own gratificatign, the creation of that sort of beauty is just as im- 'i 
poTtant an occupation. But if he conceive the ambition of creating < 
beauties for tie admiration of others, he must be cautious to cmplov *' 
only si^ch objects as are the natural signs, or the inseparable conA 
comitants of emotions, of which the greater part of mankind ar^ 
s"u"sceptible ; and his tasle will then deserve to be called bad and false, 
iTbe obtrude upon the public, as beautiful, objects that are not likely 
to be associated in common minds with any interesting impressions. 

For a man himself, then, there is no Caste that is either bad or false; 
and the only difierence worthy of being attended to, is that between a 
great deal and a very little. Some who have cold affections, sluggish 
imaginations, and no habits of observation, can with diflv^ulty discern 
beauty in anything ; while others, who are full of kindness and sensi- 
bility, and wbo have been accustomed to attend to all the objects 
around them, feel it almost in everything. It is no matter what other 
people may think of the objects of their admiration ; nor ought it to be 
any concern of theirs that the public would be astonished or offended, 
if they were called upon to join in that admiration. So long as no 
such call is made, this anticipated discrepancy of feeling need give 
Ihem no uneasiness ; and the suspicion of it should produce no con- 
tempt in any other persons. It is a strange aberration indeed of 
vanity that makes us despise persons for being happy, for having ^ 
sources of enjoyment in which we cannot share ; and yet this is the 
true account of the ridicule, which is so generally poiu'ed upon indi- 
viduals who seek only to enjoy their peculiar tastes uimiolested. For, 
if there be any truth in the theory we have been expounding, no taste 
is bad for any other reason than because it is peculiar, as the objects 
in vthicb it delights must actually serve to suggest to the individual 
those common emotions and universal afiections upon which the sense 
of beauty is everywhere founded. Thp mUfnrtiTnp !■;, h niypvpr, that 
we are apt to con sider aJljiersTOS who make kno wn 4beg peeutiae- 
relishe si. and esp ecially all who create any objects for_ thdj; 
gratification, as in some measure dictating to the public, and 
settmp up an idol f or general adoration ; and Tien cc this in^ 
tolerant interference with almost all peculiar perceptions of beauty, 
and the unsparing derision that pursues all deviations from acknow- 
ledged standards, This intolerance, we admit. Is often provoked by 
something of a spirit of proselytism and arrogance in those who mis- I 
X their own casual associations for naluiaX ot wvNC^wi t^iOSMsw.", 
^(? consequence is, that mortified vanil-j 4uts u\> ■Oft^ '^t*'^'^™- "* 
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ihHr pecullnr enjoyment, and disenchants, by a 

general contempt or ridicule, the scenes thai had been consecrated by 

some innocent but accidental emotion. 

As an men mnst have some peculiar associations, all men must have 
some peculiar notions of beauty, and, of course, to-a certain eKtent, a 
taste that the public would be entitled to consider as lalse or vitiated. 
For those who make no demands on public admiration, however, it is 
bard to be obliged to sacrifice this source of enjoyment ; and, even 
for those H-lio labour for applause, the wisest course, perhaps, if it 
were only practicable, would be, to have two tastes ; one to enjoy, and 
one to work by; one founded upon universal as sociationSj according 
10 which they finished those performances ior which thcy_£hallenged 
universal praise, and another guided by all casual and individual 
associations, through which they looked londly upon nature, and upon 
I ibe objects of their secret admiration. 
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1 general, considered as that faculty of tte human ir 
by whicli we perceive and enjoy whatever is beautiful or sublime ii 
the works of nature or art, 

The perception of these qualities is attended with an emotion o: 
pleasure, very distinguishable from every other pleasure of our nature, 
and which is accordingly distinguished by the name of the emotion 
of taste. The distinction of the objects of taste into th^BBblime and 
the beautiful, has produced a similar division of this emotion, into the 
emotion of sublimity, and the emotion of beauty. 

The quahties that produce these emotions are to be found in almost 
every class of the objects of human knowledge ; and the emotions 
themselves afford one of the most extensive sources of human dchght. 
They occur to us, amid every variety of external scenery, and among 
many diversities of disposition and affection in the mind of man. 
The most pleasing arts of human invention arc altogether directed to 
their pursuit ; and even the necessaryarts are exalted into dignity, by 
the genius that can unite beauty with use. From the earliest period 
of society, to its last stage of improvement, they afford an innocent 
and cicgant amusement to private life, at the same time that ihey 
increase the splendour of national character ; and in the progress of 
nations, as well as of individuals, while they attract attention from the 
pleasures they bestow, they serve to esalt the human mind, from cor- 
poreal to intellectual pursuits. 

TTicse qualities, however, though so important to human happiness, 
are not the objects of immediate observation; and in the attempt to 
iavestigate them, various circumstances unite to perplex our research. 
They are often obscured under the number of qualities with which 
they are accidentally combined : they result often from peculiar com- 
binations of the quahties of objects, or the relation of certain parts of 
objects to each other; they are still oftener, perhaps, dependent upon 
the state of our own minds, and vary in their effects with the disposi- 
tions in which they happen to be observed. In all cases, while we 
fed the emotions they excite, we are ignorant of the causes by which 
yaxe produced; and when we seek to discovet \.\ien\, '«c>xaNcw»i 
method of discovery, than that varied and paxiewt cx'sttv-mervv.. 
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by which, amid these complicated circumstances, we may gradually 
ascertain the peculiar qualities which, by the constitution of our 
nature, are permanently connected with the emotions wc feel. 

In the employment of this mode of investigation, there are two 
great objects of attention and inquiry, which seem to include aO that - 
is cither necessary, or perhaps possible, for us to discover on the sub- 
ject of taste. 

These objects are: — I. To investigate the nature of those qualities 
that produce the emotions of taste: and— II. To investigate the nature 
of that faculty, by which these emotions are received. 

These investigations, however, are not to be considered only as 
objects of philosophical curiosity. They have an immediate relation 
to all the arts that are directed to the production cither of the beauti- 
ful or the sublime; and they afford the only means by which the prin- 
ciples of these various arts can be ascertained. Without a just and 
accurate conception of the nature of these qualities, the artist must 
be unable to determine, whether the beauty he creates is temporary or 
permanent, whether adapted to the accidental prejudices of his age, 
or to the uniform constitution of the human mind; and whatever the 
science of criticism can afford for the improvement or correction of 
tasie, must altogether depend upon the previous knowledge of nature 
and laws of this faculty.' 

To these inquiries, however, there is a. preliminary investigation, 
which seems absolutely necessary, and without which every conclusion 
we form, must be either imperfect or vague. In the investigation of 
eatises, the first and most important step, is the accurate cTtamination 
of the effect to be explained. In the science of mind, however, as 
well as in that of body, there are few effects altogether simple, or in 
■which accidental circumstances are not combined with the proper 
effect. Unless, therefore, by means of repeated experiments, such 
accidental circumstances are accurately distinguished from the pheno- 
mena that permanently characterize the effect, wc are under the neces- 
sity of including in the cause, the causes also of all the accidental 
circumstances with which the effect is accompanied. 

With the emotions of taste, in almost every instance, many other 
accidental emotions of pleasure are united: the various simple plea- 
sures that arise from other qualities of the object; the pleasure of 
agreeable sensation, in the case of material objects; and in all, that 
pleasure which by the constitution of our nature is annexed to the 
exercise of our faculties. Unless, therefore, we have previously 
acquired a distinct and accurate conception of that peculiar effect 
which is produced on our minds, when the emotions of taste are felt, 
and can precisely distinguish it from the effects that are produced by 
Jtcse accidental qualities, we must tecessarily include in the causes 
j^-eacJi emotions, those qualities also, which are the causes of the 
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accidental pleasures with which this emotion is accompanied. The 
variety of systems that philosophers have adopted upon this subject, 
and the various emotions into which they have resolved the emotion ' 
of taste, while they afford a sufScient evidence of the numerous acci- 
dental pleasures that accompany these emotions, afford also a strong' 
illustration of jhe necessity of previously ascertaining the nature of 
this effect, before we attempt to investigate its cause. With regard, 
therefore, to both these inquiries, the first and most important step is 
accurately to examine the nature of this emotion itself, and its distinc- 
tion from every other emotion of pleasure; and our capacity of dis- 
covering either the nature of the qualities that produce the emotions 
of taste, or the nature of the faculty by which they are received, will 
lie exactly proportioned to our accuracy in ascertaining the nature of 
the emotion itself. 

When we look back to the history of these investigations, and to 
the theories which have been so liberally formed upon the subject, there 
is one fact that must necessarily strike us, viz., that all these theories 
have uniformly taken for granted the simplicity of this emotion; that 
they have considered it as an emotion loo plain, and too commonly 
felt, to admit of any analysis ; that they have as uniformly, therefore, 
referred it to some one principle or law tf the human mind ; and that 
they have therefore concluded, that the discovery of that one prin- 
ciple was the essential key by which all the pleasures of taste were to 
be resolved. 

While they have assumed this fundamental principle, the various 
theories of philosophers may, and indeed must, be included in the two 
fbllowiflg. classes of supposition. 

I. ^hc first class is*hat_whicb resolves the emotion of taste directly 
into an original law of our nature ; which supposes a senae, acsemea, 
by wh ich the qualifies of beauty aodsublimity are percei ved . and felt, 
as tHeir appropriate objects ; and concludes, therefore, that the 
genuine object ofthcartsof taste, is to discover, and to imitate, those 
qualities in every subject, which the prescription of nature has thus 
made essentially cither beautiful or sublime. 

To this first class of hypotheses belong almost all the theories of 
music, of architecture, and 6i sculpture; the theory of Mr. Hogarth, 
of the AbbS Winkelman, and perhaps, in its last result, also the theorj' 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is the species of hypothesis which is 
naturally resorted to by all artists and amateurs,— by those, whose 
babits of thought lead them to attend more to the causes of their 
emotions, thanto the nature of the emotions themselves. 

II. 51.he second class of hypotheses arises from the opposite view of 
the subject. It is th at which resists the id«i of any new Qj_gecu!jar 
srase, distinct from' tlie' common principles ot'oux Tii^ixe ■, -rfKifin. 
supposes some one knon-n and acknowledged pntvci-ple ot aScctyaw ul 
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K mind, tn be the foundation of all the emotions we receive from th» 
objects of taste, and which resolves, therefore, all the various pheno- 
mena into some more generallaw of our intellectual or moral consti- 
tution. Of this kind are the hypotheses of M. Diderot, who attributes 
all oin- emotions of this kind to the perception of relation ; of Mr. 
Hume, who resolves them into our sense of utility ; <rf the venerable 
SL Austin, who, with nobler vieu's, a thousand years ago, resolved 
them into the pleasure which belongs to the perception of order and 
design, &c. It is the species of hypothesis most natural to retired 
and philosophic minds ; to those, whose habits have led them to 
attend more to the nature of the emotions they felt, than to the causes 
which produced them. 

If the success of these long and varied inquiries has not corres- 
ponded to the genius or the industry of the philosophers who have 
pursued them, a suspicion may arise that there has been something 
faulty in the principle of their investigation ; and that some funda- 
mental assumption has been made, which ought first to have been 
patiently and securely ascertained. It was this suspicion that first 
led to the following inquiries. It seemed to me that the simplicity of 
the emotion of taste, was a principle much too hastily adopted ; and 
that the consequences which followed from it (under both these classes 
of hypothesis), were very little recoacileable with the most common 
experience of human feeling ; and from the examination of this 
preliminary question, I was led gradually to conclusions which seemed 
not only to me, but to others, wbvse opinion I value far more than my 
own, of an importance not unworthy of being presented to the public. 
In doing this, I am conscious that I have entered upon a new and un- 
trodden path ; and I feel all my own weakness in pursuing it : yet I 
trust my readers will believe, that I should not have pursued it so long, 
if I were not convinced that it wouid finally terminate in views not 
only important to the arts of taste, but important also to the philosophy 
of the human mind. 
The inquiries which follow, naturally divide themselves into t 
g parts ; and are to be prosecuted in the following order : — 
■ I shall begin with an analysis of the effect which is produced 
n the mind, when the emotions of beauty or sublimity are felt. 

) show, that this effect is very different from the 
mination of a sense ; that it is not in fact a simple, but a complex,' 

; that it involves, in all cases, first, the production of some 
e emotion, or the exercise of some moral aflection, and, secondly, 
•he consequent excitement of a peculiar exercise of the imagination ; 
that these concomitant efiects are distinguishable, and very often 
distinguished in our experience ; and that the peculiar pleasure of the 
' SB(i£i(&/ or (Ac sublime is only felt when these two effects are con- 
l, and the complex emotion produced. 
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The prosecution of the subject will lead to another inquiry of some 
difficulty and extent, viz., into the origin of the bcaaty and sublimity 
of the qualities of matter. To this subordinate inquiry I shall devote 
a separate essay. 1 shall endeavour to show that all the phenomena 
are reducible to the same general principle, and that the qualities of 
matter are not beautiful or subhme in themselves, but as they are, by 
various means, the signs or expressions of qualities capable of pro- 
ducing emotion. 

II. From this examination of the effect I shall proceed, in the 
second part, to investigate the causes which are productive of it ; or, 
in other words, the sources of the beautiful and the sublime in nature 

In the course of this investigation I shall endeavour to show, first, 
that there is no single emotion into which these varied effects can be 
resolved ; that on the contrary, every simple emotion, and therefore 
every object which is capable of producing any simple emotion, may 
be the foundation of the complex emotion of beauty or subhmity. 
Out, in the second place, that this complex emotion of beauty or 
sublimity is never produced, unless, beside the excitement of some 
simple emotion, the imagination also is excited, and the exercise of 
the two faculties combined in the general effect. The prosecution of 
ihe subject, will lead me to the principal object of the inquiry, to show 
what is that law of mind, according to which, in actual life, this 
exercise or employment of imagination is excited ; and what are the 
means by which, in the different tine arts, the artist is able to awaken 
this important exercise of imagination, and to exalt objects of simple 
and common pleasure, into objects of beauty and subhmity. 

In this part of the subject, there are two subordinate inquiries which 
will necessarily demand attention. 

1, The qualities uf sublimity and beauty arc discovered not only in 
pleasing or agreeable subjects, but frequently also in objects that are 
in themselves productive of pain ; and some of the noblest produc- 
tions of the fine arts are founded upon subjects of terror and distress. 
It will form, therefore, an obvious and important inquiry, to ascertain 
by what means this singular effect is produced in real nature, and by 
what means it may be produced in the compositions of art. 

2. There is a distinction in the effects produced upon our minds by 
objects of taste; and this distinction, both in the emotions and their 
causes, has been expressed by Ihe terms of sublimity and beauty. It 
will form, therefore, a second object of inquiry to ascertain the nahire 
of this distinction, both with regard to these emotions and to the 
^lalities that produce them. 

III. From the preceding inquiries I shall ptoccc4,mi.*Re\asS.'^Kft, 
to investigate Ihe nature of that faculty by which tUest emcCwnia we 
perceived and felt. I shall endeavour to show, tliat '«• has ■»» te.'aeHSi- 
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blance to a sense ; that as, whenever it is employed, two distinct and 
independent powers of mind are employed, it is not to be considered 
as a separate and peculiar faculty, and that it is finally to be resolved 
into more general principles of our constitution. These speculations 
will probably lead to the important inquiry, whether there is any stand- 
ard by which the perfection or imperfection of our sentiments upon 
these subjects may be determined ; to some explanation of the means 
by which taste may be corrected or improved ; and to some illustra- 
tion of the purposes which this peculiar constitution of our nature 
serves, in the increase of human happiness, and the exaltation of 
human character. 

I feel it incumbent on me, however, to inform my readers that I am 
to employ, in these inquiries, a different kind of evidence from what has 
usually been employed by writers upon these subjects, and that my illus- 
trations will be derived, much less from the compositions of the fine arts 
than from the appearances of common nature, and the experience of 
common men. If the fine arts are in reality arts of imitation, their prin- 
ciples are to be sought for in the subject which they imitate; and it is ever 
to be remembered, * That music, architecture, and painting, as well as 
poetry and oratory, are to deduce their laws and rules from the general 
sense and taste of mankind, and not from the principles of these arts 
themselves ; in other words, that the taste is not to conform to the art, 
but the art to the taste' (Addison). In following this mode of illustration, 
while I am sensible that I render my book less amusing, I trust I may 
render it more useful. The most effectual method to check the empiri- 
cism, either of art or of science, is to multiply, as far as possible, the 
number of those who can observe, and judge; and (whatever may be the 
conclusions of my readers with regard to my own particular opinions), I 
shall not have occupied their attention in vain, if I can lead them to 
think and to feel for themselves ; to employ the powers which are 
given them to the ends for which they were given ; and, upon subjects 
where all men are entitled to judge, to disregard alike the abstract re- 
finements of the philosopher who speculates in the closet, and the 
technical doctrines of the artist who dictates in the school 
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Chapter I.— Of the Effect Produced upon the Imagination 
BY Objects of Soblimity and Beaittv. 
Sec, I. — The emotions of sublimity and beauty are uniformly 
ascribed, both in popular and in philosophical language, to the 
imagination. The fine ails are considered as the arts which are 
addressed to the imagination ; and the pleasures they aflbrd are 
described, by way of distinction, as the pleasures of the imagination. 
The nature of any person's taste is, in common life, generally deter" 
mined by the nature or character of his imagination ; and the ex- 
pression of any deficiency in this power of mind, is considered as 
synonymous with the expression of a similar deficiency in point of 

Although, however, this connexion is so generally acknowledged, 
it is not perhaps as generally understood in what it consists, or what 
is the nature of that effect which is produced upon the imagination 
by objects of sublimity and beauty. 1 shall endeavour, therefore, in 
the first place, to state what seems to me the nature of this eifect, or, 
ID what that exercise of imagination consists, which is so generally 
supposed to take place, when these emotions are felt. 

When any object, either of sublimity or beauty, is presented to 
the mind, I believe every man is conscious of a train of thought 
J immediately awakened in his imaginntion, analogoi 



character or expressiun of the original object. The si 
of the object, we frequently find, is i nsufficient tc 
tions, nnlesB it is accompanied with this operatin 
according to common expression, our imaginr'ti"" 
fimcy busied in the pursuit of all those trniii ■ 
aUied to this character or expression. 

Thus, when we feel cither thebeauty or subli 
— the gay lustre of a morning in spiing, or ' 
summer evening, — the savage majesty of a v. ■ 
mtignificcnce of a tempestuous ocean,— we si. 
of images in our minds, veiy different froci i 'i 
themselves can present to the eye. Trains oM 
thought arise spontaneously within OUTU' 
;, of which the objects batawn 
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cause J and we nre. never so much satiated with delight, as when, i' 
recalling our attention, we are unable to trace either the progress o 
tile connexion of those thoughts, which have passed with so muclt 
rapidity through our imagination. 

The effect of the different arts of taste is similar. The landscapes 
of Claude Lorraine, the music of Handel, the poetry of Milton, 
excite feeble emotions in our minds when our attention is confined to 
the qualities they present to our senses, or when it is to such qualities 
of their composition that we turn our regard. It is then, only, we 
feel the sublimity or beauty of their productions, when our imagina- 
tions are kindled by their power, when we lose ourselves amid the 
number of images that pass before our minds, and when we waken 
at last from this play of fancy, as from the charm of a romantic 
dream. The beautiful apostrophe of the Abb^ de Lille upon the 
subject of gardening, 

N'avez-vous pas souvcnt, au lieux infrequcnt^s, 
Rencontri^ tout-i-coup, ces aspects cnchanles. 
Qui suspendent vos pas, dont I'image chdrie 
Vous jette en une douce et longue reverie ? 

is equally applicable to every other composition of taste ; and in the 
production of such trains of thought, seeras to consist the effect which 
objects of sublimity and beauty have upon the imagination. 

For the truth of this observation itself, I must finally appeal to the 
consciousness of the reader ; but there are some very familiar con- 
siderations, which it may be useful to suggest, that seem very strongly 
to show the connexion between this exercise of imagination and the 
existence of the emotions of subhmity aJid beauty. 



Sec. II.^That unless this exercise of imagination is excited, the 
emotions of beauty or sublimity are unfelt, seems capable of illustra- 
tion, from many instances of a very familiar kind. 

L~If the mind is in such a state as to prevent this freedom of 
injagination, the emotion, whether of sublimity or beauty, is unper- 
ceived. In so far as the beauties of art or nature affect the external 
senses, their effect is the same upon every man who is in possession 
of these senses. But to a man in pain or in grief, whose mind by these 
means is attentive only to one object or consideration, the same 
scene, or the same form, will produce no feeling of admiration, which, 
at other times, when his imagination was at liberty, would have pro- 
duced it in its fullest perfection. Whatever is great or beautiful in the 
sceaery of external nature, is almost constantly before us ; and 
Jiot a day passes, without presenting us with appearances, fitted both 
*» charm and to cicvate our minds ; yet it ta in gcowaXVBli a. heedless 
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eye that wc regard them, and only in particular monjents that wc are 
sensible of their power. There is no man, for instance, who has not 
felt the beauty of sunset ; yet every one can remember many instances 
when this most striking scene had. no effect at all upon his imagina- 
tion i and when he has beheld all the magnificence with which nature 
generally distinguishes the close of day, without one sentiment of 
admiration or dclighL There are times, in tie same manner, when 
we can read the Gcorgics, or the Seasons, with perfect indifference, and 
with no more emotion than what we feel from the most uninteresting 
ccpmposition in prose ; while in other moments, the first lines we meet 
with take possession of our iinaginalion, and awaken in it such innu- 
merable trains of imagery, as almost leave the fancy of the poet 
behind. In these, and similar cases of difference in our feelings, from 
the same objects, it will always be found that the difierence arises 
from the state of our imaginations j from our disposition to follow out 
the train of thought which such objects naturally produce, or our in- 
capacity to do it, from some other idea, which haa at that time taken 
possession of our minds, and renders us unable to attend to anything 
else. That state of mind, every man must have felt, is most favour- 
ble 10 the emotions of taste, in which the imagination is free and 
unembarrassed, or, in which the attention is so little occupied by any 
private or particular object of thought, as to leave us open to all the 
impressions which the objects that are before us can produce. It is 
upon the vacant and the unemployed, accordingly, that the objects of * 
taste make the strongest impression. It is in such hours alone that 
we turn to the compositions of music, or of poetry, for amusement. 
The seasons of care, of grief, or of business, have other occupations, 
and destroy, for the time at ]east, our sensibility to the beautiful or the 
subhme, in the same proportion that they produce a state of mind un- 
favourable to the indulgence of imagination. 

II. The same thing is observable in criticism. When we sit down 
to appreciatethevalueof apoem, or of a painting, and attend minutely 
to the language or composition of the one, or to thecolouringor design 
fif the oth^, we feel no longer the delight which they at first produce. 
Our imagination in this employment is restrained, and, instead of 
■yielding to its suggestions, we studiously endeavour to resist them, by 
fixing our attention upon minute and partial circumstances of the com- 
position. How much this operation of mind tends to diminish our 
sense of its beauty, every one will feel, who attends to his own thoughts 
aa such an occasion, or who will recollect how difierent was his slate 
of mind, when he first felt the beauty either of the painting or the 
poem. It is this, chiefly, which makes it so difficult for young people, 
possessed of imagination, to judge of the merits of any poem, ot (iMa, 
and which induces them so often to give theVt appToba.'iQ'n. w tavit 
positions of little value. It is not that Ihey are mcavaSAe o^ Xcas^ia 
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in what the merits of such compDsitioti consist ; for these principles 
of judgment are neither numerous nor abstruse. It is not that greater 
experience produces greater sensibility, for this everything contradicts ; 
but it is, because everything, in that period of life, is abie to exdte 
iheir imaginations, and to move their hearts, because they judge of 
the composition, not by its merits, when compared with other works, 
or by its approach to any abstract or ideal standard, but by its effect 
in agitating their imaginations, and leading them into that fairy land 
in which the fancy of youth has so much delight to wander. It is 
Iheir own imagination which has the charm which they attribute to 
the work that excites it ; and the simplest tale, or the poorest novel, 
is, at that time, as capable of awakening it, as afterwards the eloquence 
of Virgil or Rousseau, All this, however, all this ilow of imagination, 
in which youth and men of sensibility are so apt to indulge, and which 
so often brings them pleasure at the expense of their taste, the labour 
of criticism destroys. The mind, in such an employment, instead of 
being at liberty to follow whatever trains of imagery the composition 
before it can excite, is either fettered to the consideration of some oi 
its minute and solitary parts : or pauses amid the rapidity of its con> 
ceptions, to make them the objects of its attention and review. In 
these operations, accordingly, the emotion, whether of beauty or 
sublimity, is lost ; and if it is wished to be recalled, it can only be 
done by relaxing this vigour of attention, and resigning ourselves 
again to the natural stream of our thoughts. The mathematician who 
investigates the demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who reasons upon 
the measure of Milton, all, in such occupations, lose the delight which 
these several productions can give ; and, when they are willing to re- 
cover their emotion, must withdraw their attention from those minute 
considerations, and leave their fancy to expatiate, at will, amid all 
the great or pleasing conceptions which such productions of genius 

III. The effect which is thus produced upon the mind by temporary 
exertions of attention, is also more permanently produced by the 
difference of original character; and the degree in which the emotions 
of sublimity or beauty arc felt, is in general proportioned to thefire- 
Talence of those relations of thought in the mind, upon which this 
exercise of imagination depends. The principal relation which seems 
to take place in those trains of thought that are produced by objects 
of taste, is that of resemblance ; the relation, of all others, the most 
loose and general, and which affords the greatest range of thought for 
our imagination to pursue. Wherever, accordingly, these emotions 
areSeit, it will be found, not only that this is the relation which princi- 
pai/^p/evai/samoDgourideaSjbutthatthe emotion itself is proportioned 
to the degree in which it prevails. 
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In the effect which is produced upon our minda, by the different 
appearances of natural scenery, it is easy to trace this progress of re- 
sembUng thought, and to observe, how faithfully the conceptions 
which arise in our imaginations, correspond to the impressions which 
the characters of these seasons produce. What, for instance, is the 
impression we feel from the scenery of spring? The soft and gentle 
green with which the earth is spread, the feeble texture of the plants 
and flowers, the young of animals just entering into life, and the re- 
mains of winter yet Ungering among the woods and hills, — all conspire 
to inftise into our minds somewhat of that fearful tenderness with 
which infancy is usually beheld. With such a sentiment, how in- 
numerable are the idcaswhichpresent themselves to our imagination! 
ideas, it is apparent, by no means confined to the scene before our 
eyes, or to the possible desolation which may yet await its infant 
beauty, but which almost involuntarily extend themselves to analogies 
with the [ife of man, and bring before us all those images of hope or 
fear, which, accordingto our peculiar situations, have tlie dominion of 
our heart! — The beauty of autumn is accompanied with a similarV. I 
exercise of thought ; the leaves begin then to drop from the trees ; 
the flowers and shrubs, with which the fields were adorned in the 
summer months, decay ; the woods and groves are silent ; the sun. 
himself seems graduaOy to withdraw his Ught, or to become enfeebled 
in his power. Who is there, who, at this season, does not feel his 
mind impressed with a sentiment of melancholy ? or who is able to 
resist that current of thought, which, from such appearances of decay, 
so naturally leads him to the solemn imagination of that inevitable 
fete, which is to brmg on alike the decay of Ufe, of empire, and of 
nature itself? In such cases of emotion, every man must have felt, 
that the character of the scene is no sooner impressed upon his mind, 
than various trains of correspondent imagery rise before his iinagina- •■ 
tion ; that, whatever may be the nature of the impression, the general 
tone of hia thoughts partakes of this nature or character ; and that his 
delight is proportioned to the degree in which this uniformity of^ 
character prevails. f 

The same effect, however, is not produced upon all men. There 
are many, whom the prospect of such appearances in nature excites 
to no exercise of fancy whatever ; who, by their original constitutior, 
are more disposed to the employment of attention, than of ireagina- 
tipn ; and who, in the objects that are presented to them, are more 
apt to observe their individual and distinguishing qualities, than those 
by which they are related to other objects of their knowledge. Upon 
the minds of such men, the relation of resemblance has little power ; 
the efforts of Iheir imagination, accordingly, are either feetile ot sVsw ■, 
and the general character of their understandings \s \W.\. iS. s'ssvifi^ 
aadprecise, rather than that of enlarged and exxenw\'i\to.t»1^'^- "V*- 
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is, I bcbeve, consistent witli general experience, that men of this 
description are little sensible to the emotions of sublimity or beauty .- 
and they who have attended to the language of such men, when 
objects of this kind have been presented to thero,must have perceived 
that the (anotion they felt, was no greater than what they themselves 
have experienced in those cases where they have exerted a similar 
degree of attention, or when any other cause has restrained the usnal 
exercise of their imagination. To the qualities which are productive 
of simple emotion, to the useful, the agreeable, the fitting, or the con- 
venient in objects, they have the same sensibility with other men ; 
but of the superior and more complex emotion of beauty, they seem 
to be either altogether unconscious, or to share in it only in proportion 
to the degree in which they can relax this severity of attention, and 
yield to the relation of resembling thought. 

It is in the same manner, that the progress of life generally takes 
from men their sensibility to the objects of taste. The season in 
which these are felt in their fullest degree is in youth, when, according 
to common expression, the imagination is warm, or, in other words 
when it is easily excited to that exertion upon which so much of the 
emotion of beauty depends. The business of life, in the greatest part 
of mankind, and the habits of more accurate thought, which ate 
acquired fay the few who reason and reflect, tend equally to produce in 
both, a stricter relation in the train of their thoughts, and greater atten- 
tion to the objects of their consideration, than can either be expected, 
or can happen in youth. They become, by this means, not only less 
easily led to any exercise of imagination, but their associations become 
at the same time less consistent with the employment of it. The man 
of business, who has passed his life in studying the means of accumu- 
lating wealth, and the philosopher, whose years have been employed 
in the investigation of causes, have both not only acquired a constitu- 
tion of mind very litUe fitted for the indulgence of imagination, but 
have acquired also associations of a very different kind from those 
which take place when imagination is employed. In the first of these 
characters, the prospect of any beautiful scene in nanire would induce 
no other idea than that ofitsvalue. In the other, it would lead only 
to speculations upon the causes of the beauty that was ascribed to it, 
In both, it would thus excite ideas, which could be the foundation of 
no exercise of imagination, because they required thought and atten- 
tion. To a young mind, on the contrary, possessed of any sensibility, 
how many pleasing ideas would not such a prospect afford I ideas of 
peace, and innocence, and rural joy, and al! the unblemished delights 
of solitude and contemplation. In such trains of imagery, no labour 
o/'cAoiight, or huhits of attention are required ; they rise spontaneously 
/« the mind, upon the prospect of any object to which they bear the 
^!gJi[est resemblance ; and they lead it almost "mseisAft'j aioti%, m ?. 
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kind of bewitching reverie, through all its store of pleasing or interest- 
ing conceptions. To the phiiasopherj or the man of business, the 
emotion of beauty, from such a scene, would be but feebly Itnown ; 
but by the young mind, which had such sensibility, it would be felt in 
all its warmth, and would produce an emolion of delight, which not 
only would be little comprehended by men of a severer or more 
thoughtful character, but which seems also to be very little dependent 
itpion tlie object whidi excites it, and to be derived, in a great n 
from this exercise of mind itself. 

In these familiar instances, it is dbvious how much the e 
taste are connected with this state or character of imagination ; and 
how much those habits or employments of mind, which demand atten- 
tion, or which limit it to the consideration of single objects, tend to 
diminisli the sensibility of mankind lo the emotions of sublimity or 



Sec. III. — There are many other instances equally familiar, which 
are sufficient to show, that whatever increases this exercise or 
employment of imagination, increases also the emotion of beauty 
or sublimity. 

I. This is very obviously the effect of all associations. There is no 
man who has not some interesting associations with particular scenes, 
or aire, or books, and who does not feel their beauty or sublimity en- 
hanced to him by such connections. The view of the house where 
one was born, of the school where one was educated, and where the 
gay years of infancy were passed, is indifferent to no man. They 
recall so many images of past happiness and past affections, — they 
are connected with so many strong or interesting emotions, and lead 
allt^ether to so long a train of feelings and recollections, that there is 
hardly any scene which one ever beholds with so much rapture. There 
are songs also, that we have heard in our infancy, which, when brought 
to our remembrance in after years, raise emotions for which we 
cannot well account, and which, though perhaps very indifferent in 
themselves, still continue, from this association, and from the variety 
of conceptions which they kindle in our minds, to be our favourites 
through life. The scenes which have been distinguished by the 
residence of any person, whose memory we admire, produce a similar 
effect, ' Novaaur enim, tuscto quo pacta, locis ipsis, in guibm 
torum, qitos diliginois, out admiramur adsunt vestigia! The scenes 
themselves may be little beautiful ; but the delight with which we 
recollect the traces of their lives, blends itself insensibly ivith -the 
emotions which the scenery excites ; and the adroiralion which thesa 
recollections afford, seems (o give a kind of sanctU'j^o'ftie'?\»™^''^**'*' 
thiydii^f/f. and converts cverthing into bea.ulv w\wc\iiveca.-«N.'aViBt« 
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been connected with them. There are scenes, undoubtedly, more 
beautiful than Runnymede, yel, to tiiose who recollect the great event 
which passed there, there is no scene, perhaps, which so strongly 
seizes upon the imagination ; and although the emotions this recol- 
lection produces, are of a very different kind from those which the 
mere natural scenery can excite, yet they unite themselves so well 
with these inferior emotions, and spread.so venerable a charm over 
the whole, that one can hardly persuade one's self, that the scene 
jtsej'is not entitled to this admiration. The valley of'^ucluse is 
celebrated for its beauty, yet how much of it has been owing to its 
being the residence of Petrarch ! 

Mais ces eaux, cc beau del, ce vallon enchanteur, 

Moins que, Petrarque et Laure interessoient mon cceur. 

La violi. done disois-je, oui, voili cette rive 

Que Petrarque charmoit de sa lyre plaintive : 

Ici Petrarque k Laure exprimant son amour, 

Voyoit naltre trop tard, mourir trop tot, le jour. 

Retrouverai-je encore, sur ces rocs solitaires, 

De leurs chiffres unis les tendres caract^res F 

Une grotte dcartde avoit frapp^ mes yeux, 

Grotte sombre, dis-nioi si tu les vis heureux, 

M'i5criois-je I un vicux tronc bordoit-il le rivage ? 

Laure avoit repos^ sous son antique ombrage ; 

]e redemandois Laure 5 I'echo du vaUon, 

Et I'echo n'avoit point oubliS ce doux nom, 

Partout mcs yeux cbercboient, voyoient, Petrarque et Laure, 

Et par eux, ces beaux iieux s'embellissoient encore. 

Les Jardiiis, Chan! ■^nic. 
The sublime is increased, in the same manner, by whatever tends 
to increase this exercise of imagination. The field of any celebrated 
baiUe becomes sublime from such associations. No man, acquainted 
with English history, could behold the field of Agincourt, without 
some emotion of this kind. The additional conceptions which this 
association produces, and which fill t-'ie mind of the spectator on the 
prospect of that memorable field, diffuse themselves in some measure 
over the scene, and give it a sublimity which does not naturally belong 
to it. The majesty of the Alps themselves is increased by the re- 
membrance of Hannibal's march over them ; and who is there, that 
could stand on the banks of the Rubicon, without feeling his 
imagination kindle, and his heart beat high ? 

'MiddIetonDale,'saysMr.Whately, 'is a cleft between rocks, asccnd- 

ir^gradiiAly from a romantic village, till it emerges, at about two miles 

distance, on the vast jnoorlands of the peak. It is a dismal entrance 

to a desert: the hills above it arc bare, the locks a.teo^ a. ^tt:"j colour 
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their surfaces are rugged, and their shapes savage, frequenlly termi- 
nating in craggy points, sometimes resembling vast unwiddy bulwarks, 
or rising in heavy buttresses one above another, and here and there a. 
mishapen mass bulging out, hangs lowering over its base. No traces 
of men are to be seen, except in a road which has no effect on such a 
scene of desolation, and in the limekilns constantly smoking on the 
side. The soil is disfigured with all the tinges uf brown and red, 
which denote barrenness; in some places it has crumbled away, and 
strata of loose dark stones only appear; and in others, long lines of 
dross, shovelled out of the mines, have fallen down the steeps. In 
these mines, the veins of lead, on one side of the Dale, are observed 
always to have corresponding veins, in the same direction, on the 
other; and the rocks, though differing widely in different places, yet 
always continue in one style for some way together, and seem to have 
a relation to each other. Both these appearances make it probable 
that Middieton Dale is a chasm rent in the mountains by some con- 
vulsion of nature beyond the memory of man, or perhaps before the 
island was peopled. The scene, though it does not prove the facl, yet 
justifies the supposition, and it gives credit to the tales of the country 
people, who, to aggravate its horrors, always point to a precipice, 
down which they say a young woman of the village threw herself 
headlong, in despair at the neglect of a man whom she loved; and 
show a cavern, where a skeleton once was discovered, but of what 
wretch is nnknown ; his bones were the only memorial left of him.' — 
Oti Modirn Gardening, p. 93. 

It is surely unnecessary to remark, how much the sublimity of this 
extraordinary scene is increased, by the circumstances of horror which 
are so fijiely connected with it. 

One of (he sublimest objects in natural scenery, is an old and deep 
wood CDvering the side of a mountain, when seen from below; yet 
how much greater sublimity is given to it, by Dr. Akenside, by the 
addidon of the solemn images which, in the following lines, are a' 
dated with it! 

Mark the sable woods 

That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps! as if the reverend form 
Of Minos, or of Numa, should forsake 
Th' Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade, 

Move to your pausing eye. 

Pleasures of Imagiiialion, Book iii. 
There is a passage in one of the Odes of the same poet, in which a 
scene, which is in generalonlybeautiful, is rendered slrilKiw£i'j%'»SS°°ai 
from the \Ysiagery ivitJi which it is associated. 
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'Tis thus to work her baneful power, 
Suspicion walla the sullen hour 

Of fretfulncss and strife, 
Whin care the infirmer bosom wrings, 
Or Etirus waves his murky wings, 

To damp the seats of life. 
But come, forsake the scene tmbless'd 
Which first beheld your faithful breast 

To groimdless fears a prey; 
Come, where with my prevailing lyre. 
The skies, the streams, the groves conspire 

To charm your doubts away. 
Thron'd in the sun's descending car 
What power unseen diffuseth far 

This tenderness of mind? 
What Genius smiles on yonder Hood ! 
What God in whispers from the wood! 

Bids every thought be kind? — Ode to Suspicit. 
1 know not, however, any instance where the effect of a 
is so remarkable in bestowing sublimity on objects, to which it does 
not naturally belong, as in the following inimitable poem of Buchanan's 
on the monlh of May. This season is, in general, fitted to excite 
emotions very different from sublimity ; and the numerous poems which 
have been written in celebration of it, dwell uniformly on its circum- 
stances of 'vernal joy.' In this ode, however, the circumstances 
■which the poet has selected, are of a kind, which, to me, appear inex- 
pressibly sublime, and distinguish the poem itself by a degree and 
character of grandeur which I have never felt equalled in any other 
composition. The idea of it was probably taken from these fine lines 
of Virgil in the second Georgic, in describing the effects of spring — 
Non alios, prima crescentis origine mundi 
IlluKisse dies, aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim : Ver illud erat, ver raagnus agebat 
Orbis, et hybemis parcebanC flatibus Euri ; 
Cum primum lucem pecudes hausere, virilmque 
Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 
Itmnisssque feras sylvis, et sidera coelo. 
/e, however, no man will doubt how much Buchanan has im- 
proved upon this beautiliil idea. 

CALEND.E Mal*:. 
Salvele sacris deliciis sacrE 
Maiee CalendiS, Icetitice, et mero, 
Ludisque dicatfe, jocisque, 
Et teneris Cbatilum choieH. 
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Salve voiuptas, et nitidum decus 
Aimi recurrens perpetua vice, 

Et flos renascenlis juventfe 

In senium properantis ievi. 
Cum blanda veris temperies novo 
lUuxit orbi, primaque secula 

Fulsere flaventi metallo, 

Sponte sua, sine lege justa, 
Talis per omncs continuus tenor 
Annos tepenti nira Favonio 

Mulcebat, et nullis feraces, 

Seminibus recreabat agros. 
Talis bcatis incubat insulis 
Felicis aura; perpetuus tqjor, 

Et nesciis eampis senectae 

Difficilis, querulique morbi. 
Talis silentum per tacitum nemus 
Levi susurret murmure spiritus, 

Lelhenque juxta obliviosam 

Funereas agitat cupressos. 
Forsan supremis cum Deus ignibus 
Piabit orbem, Ijetaque secula 

Mundo reducet, talis aura 

^thereos animos fovebit. 
Salve fiigacis gloria seculi. 
Salve secunda digna dies noia. 

Salve vetustiB vilE imago, 

Et specimen vi 

National associations liave a similar effect in increasing the emotions 
of sublimity and beauty, as they very obviously increase the number 
of images presented to the mind. The fine lines which Virgil has 
dedicated in his Georgics to the praises of his native country, however 
beautiful to us, were yet undoubtedly read with a far superior emotion ■ 
by an ancient Roman. The prodigies which the same poet has 
described as preceding the-death of Ciesar, and Ihe still more minute 
descrl^Jtion which Lucan, in Ihe first book of his Pharsalia, has given 
of such events, on the approach of the civil war, must probably have 
given to a Roman, who was under the dominion of such national 
superstitions, the strongest emotions of sublimity and terror : but we 
read ihem now withont any other emotion than what arises from the 
beauty of the composition. 

The influence of such associations, in increasjag cither tlit \«a!Q.Vi 
or sublimity of musical composition, can hardly tiave e^cw^ci w^S 
fei^on's observation. The trifling tune called Be\\eisVeW-a3ic\.\\*w»-^, 
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by 3 very eminent writer, tohaveowed its popularity among the people 
of England, to the supposition that it was the tune which was played 
when the English marched into Belleisle, and to its consequent associa- 
tion with images of fame, and conquest, and military glory. There 
are other tunes of the same character, which, without any peculiar 
merit, yet always serve to please the people, whenever they are per- 
formed. The natives of any country which possesses a national or 
characteristic music, need not be reminded how strongly the perfor- 
mance of such airs brings back to them the imagery of their native 
land ; and must often have had occasion to remark how inferior an 
emotion they excite in those who are strangers to such associations. 
The effect of the celebrated national song, which is said to overpower 
the Swiss soldier in a foreign land with melancholy and despair, and 
which it is therefore found necessary to forbid in the armies in which 
they serve, cannot surely be attributed to its composition alone, but to 
the recollections that it brings, and to those images that it kindles in 
his mind of peace, and freedom, and domestic pleasure, from which he 
is torn, and to which he may never return. Whatever may be the 
sublimity of Handel's music, the singular effect of it on some late 
occasions, is, doubtless, not to be ascribed to that sublimity alone, but 
in a peculiar manner to the place where it was performed ; not only 
from the sacredness of that place, which is, of itself, so well fitted to 
excite many awful emotions ; but, in a considerable degree also, from 
its being tlie repository of so many ' illustrious dead,' and the scene, 
perhaps of all others, most sacred to those who have any sensibility 
to the glories of their country. 

There arc associations, also, which arise from particular professions, 
or habits of thought, which serve very well to illustrate the same 
observation. No man, in general, is sensible to beauty in those sub- 
jects with regard to which he has not previous ideas. The beauty of 
a theory, or of a relic of antiquity, is unintelligible to a peasant. The 
charms of the country are altogether lost upon a citizen who has 
passed his life in town. In the same manner, the more that our ideas 
are increased, or our conceptions extended upon any subject, the 
greater the number of associations we connect with it, the stronger is 
the emotion of sublimity or beauty we receive from it. 

The pleasure, for instance, which the generality of mankind receive 

ftom any celebrated painting, is trifling when compared to that which 

a painter feels, if he is a man of any common degree of candour. 

. What is to them only an accurate representation of nature, is to him 

'' a beautiful exertion of genius and a perfect display of art. The 

difficulties which occur to his mind in the design and execution of 

such a performance, and the testimonies of skill, of taste, and of 

ini-ention, which the accomplishment of it exhibits, excite a variety of 

emotions in his breast, of which the common sijectator is altogether 
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unsusceptible; and the admiration with which he thus contemplates 
the genius and art of the painter, blends itself with the peculiar emo- 
tions which the picture itself can produce, and enhances to him every 
beauty that it may possess. 

The beauty of any scene in nature is seldom so striking to others 
as it is to a landscape painter, or to those who profess the beautiful 
art of laying out grounds. The difficulties both of invention and exe- 
cution which from their professions are familiar to them, render the 
profusion with which nature often scatters the most picturesque beau- 
ties, little less than miraculous. Every httle circumstance of form 
and perspective, and light and shade, which are unnoticed by a 
common eye, are important in theirs, and, mingling in their minds the 
ideas of difficulty, and facility in overcoming it, produce altogether an 
emotion of dehght, incomparably more animated thaa any that the 
generality of mankind usually derive from it. 

The delight which most men of education receive from the con- 
sideration of antiquity, and the beauty that they discover in every 
object which is connected with ancient times, is in a great measure , 
to be ascribed to the same cause. The antiquarian, in his cabinet, 
surrounded by the relics of former ages, seems to himself to be re- 
moved to periods that are long since past, and indulges in the imagina- 
tion of living in a world, which, by a very natural kind of prejudice, 
we are always willing to believe was both wiser and better than the 
present. All that is venerable or laudable in the history of those 
times present themselves to his memory. The gallantry, the heroism, 
the patriotism of antiquity rise agab before his view, softened by the 
obscurity in which they are involved, and rendered more seducing to 
the imagination by that obscurity itself, which, while it mingles a. 
sentiment of regret amid his pursuits, serves at the same time to 
stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its own creation, those long intervals 
of time of which history has preserved no record. The rchcs he 
contemplates seem to approach him still nearer to the ages of his 
regard. The dress, the furniture, the asms of the times, are so many 
assistances to his imagination, in guiding or directing its exercise, 
and, oflering him a thousand sources of imagery, provide him with 
an almost inexhaustible iield in which his memory and his fancy may 
expatiate. There are few men who have not felt somewiiat, at least, 
of the delight of such an employment. There is no man in the least 
acquainted with the history of antiquity, who does not love to let his 
imagination loose on the prospect of its remains, and to whom they 
are not in some measure sacred, from the innumerable images which 
they bring. Even the peasant, whose knowledge of former years 
extends but to a few generations, has yet in his village soma TaCMi- 
meDt of the deeds or virtues of his forefathers •, avid d(icrvs\acs "w'vCn. ». 
fond venerar/on the memorial of those good olA ^\«\cs to ™\iviv. o.^'i 




EXCITED BY THE SIGHT OF ROME. 

imagination returns with delight, and of which he loves to recount 
the simple talcs that tradition lias brought him. 

And what is it that constitutes that emotion of sublime delight, 
which every man of common sensibility feels upon theiirst prospect of 
Rome? It is not the scene of destruction which is before him. It is 
not the Tiber, diminished in his imagination to a paltry stream, and 
stagnating amid the ruins of that magnificence which it once adorned. 
It is not the triumph of superstition over the wreck of human great- 
ness, and its monuments erected upon the very spot where the first 
honours of humanity have been gained. It is ancient Rome which 
fiUs his imagination. It is the country of Cssar, and Cicero, and 
Virgil, which is before him. It is the mistress of the world which he 
sees, and who seems to him to rise again from her tomb, to give laws 
to the universe. AH that the labours of his youth, or the studies of 
his maturcr age have acquired, with regard to the history of tliis great 
people, open at once before his imagination, and present him with a 
field of high and solemn imagery, which can never be exhausted. 
Take from him these associations, conceal from him that it is Rome 
that he sees, and how different would be his emotion ! 

II. The ei?i;ct which is thus produced, by associations, in increasing 
the emotions of sublimity or beauty, is produced also, cither in nature 
or in description, by what are generally termed picturesque objects. 
Instances of such objects are familiar to every one's observation. An 
old tower in the middle of a deep wood, a bridge flung across a chasm 
between roclts, a cottage on a precipice, are common examples. If I 
am not mistaken, the effect which such objects have on every one's 
mind, is to suggest an additional train of conceptions, beside what 
the scene or description itself would have suggested j for it is very 
obvious, Ihat no objects are remarked as picturesque, which do not 
strike the imagination by themselves. They are, in general, such 
circumstances, as coincide, but are not necessarily connected witb 
the character of the scene or description, and wjiich, at first affecting 
the mind with an emotion of st«prise, produce afterwards an increased 
or additional train of imagery. The effect of such objects, in increas- 
ing the emotions either of beauty or sublimity, wilt probably be 
obvious from the following instances. 

The beauty of sunset, in a fine autumnal evening, seems almost 
incapable of nddition from any circumstance. The various and 
radiant colouring of the clouds ; the soft light of the sun, that gives 
sa rich a glow to every object on which it falls ; the long but mellow 
shades with which it is contrasted; and the calm and deep repose 
that seems to steal over universal nature, — form altogether a scene 
which serves, perhaps better than any other in the world, to satiate 
the imngitiation with delight. Yet there is no man who does not 
^ow how great an addition this fine scene is ca^a-Vile of receiving 
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from Ihe circumstance of the evening bell. In «hat, however, does 
the eflect of this most picturesque circumstance consist ? Is it not in 
the additional images which are thus suggested to the imagination ? 
images indeed of melanclioly and sadness, but which still are pleasing, 
and which serve most wonderfullj' to accord with that solemn and 
pensive state of mind, which is almost irresistibly produced by this 
fascinating scene. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than Dr. Goldsmith's description of 
_ evening, in the deserted village— 

^^^^H Sweet was the sound, when oft it evening's close 

^^^^H Up yonder hill the village miirmm- rose. 
^^^^H There as I past witli careless steps and slow, 
^^^^H The mingling notes came soften'd from below : 
^^^^H The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
^^^^H The sober herd that low'd to meet theu- young, 
^^^^H The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
^^^^B The playhil children just let loose from school, 
I The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whisp'ring wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
,v much is the beauty of this description increased, by the fine 
c with which it is closed I 
These all in soft confusion sought the shade, 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
There is a beauty of the same kind produced in the 'Seasons,' by 
the addition of one of the most picturesque circumstances that was 
ever imagined by a poet — 

Lead me to the mountain brow. 

Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 
Inhaling, healthful, the descending sun. 
Around him feeds his many-bleating flock, 
Of various cadence, and his sportive lambs 
Their frolics play ; and now the sprightly race 
Invites them forth, when swift, the signal given, 
They start away, and sweep the mossy mound 
That runs around the hill ; the rampart once 
Of iron war, in ancient barbarous times. — Spring. 
The scene is tmdonbtcdiy beautiful of itself, without the addition of 
the last circumstance ; yet how much more beautiful does it become, 
l>y the new ordo- of thought which ihis circumstance awalcens in the 
mind, and which, contrasting the remembrance of ancient warfare 
and turbulent times, with the serenity and repose of the modem scene, 
e the imagination with a variety of indistinct canccpC\OT\a,'*Wviii. 
otherwise could never have arisen in it '. 
The phvs/ra/ aigiunenis uf Buchanan, in Via poem ' ie: ?.9\«^^> 
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against the doctrine of the motion of the earth, are probably read with 
Lttle emotion ; but it is impossible to read the following lines of 
it without delight, from the very picturesque imagery which they 

I Ergo tam celeri tellus si concita motu 

I Iret in Occasum, rurusquc rediret io Ortum, 

^^^^^ Cmicia simul quateret sccum, vas toque fragore, 

^^^^B Templa, sdes, misedsquc etiam cum civibus, urbes 

^^^^1 Opprimerit suhit^c strages inopjna ruins, 

^^^^1 Ipsfe etiam volucrcs tranantcs aiira leni 

^^^^1 Remigio alarum, celcri vcrtigine terrx 

^^^^1 Abreptas gcmercnt sylvas, nidosque tenella 

^^^V Cum sobolc et chara forsan cum conjuge ; nee se 

^^^" Aaderet zephyro solus committcre turtur, 

Ne procul ablatos, terra fugiente, Hymenceos 
Et viduum longo luctu defleret amorem. — Lib. i. 
There is a very striking beauty of tlie same kind in a little poem of 
Dr. Bcattie's, entitled ' Retirement.' 

Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine. 

Thy charms my only theme ; 
My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 

Waves o'er the gloomy stream. 
Where thescar'd owl on pinions grey 

Breaks from the rustling boughs, 
And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 
' All,' says Mr. Whatcly, in describing tlic Tinian Lawn at Hagley, 
'all here is of an even temper, all mild, placid, and serene ; in the 
gayest season of the day, not more than cheerful ; in the stillest watch 
of night, not gloomy. The scene is indeed peculiarly adapted to the 
tranquillity of the latter, when the moon seems to repose her Ught on 
the thick foUage of the grove, and steadily marks the shade of every 
bough. It is delightful then to saunter here, and sec the grass and 
the gossamer which entwines it glistening with dew, to Usten and hear 
nothing stir, except perhaps a withered leaf, dropping gently through a 
tree, and sheltered from the chill, to catch the freshness of the even- 
ing air.' It is difficult to conceive anything more beautiful than this 
description ; yet how much is its beauty increased by the concluding 
circumstance I ' A sohtary urn, chosen by Mr. Pope for the spot, and 
now inscribed to his memory, when seen by a gleam of moonlight 
through the trees, fixes that thoughtfulness and composure to which 
the mind is insensibly led by the rest of this elegant scene.' — Ott 
CF^fi/Fmaff, p. 2ol. 
I shall conclude these instances of the cRert ol pK\.iKes(\!ic objects, 




in increasing the emotion of beauty, with a passage from tlie Iliad, 
whicli contains one of the most striking images that 1 know of in 
poetry, and which I am the more willing to quote, as it has not hcen 
so much taken notice of as it deserves. It is the appearance of 
Achilles, when Phcenix and Ulysses are sent from the Grecian camp 

!ppease his wrath^ 
Til it ^arrjii jrapa Siva no\v(p\ola-^au> eoKaatrqs, 
HoXXa /ia\' ehj(Ofievai yai7j6')(a 'EvpomyaiQi, 
'Prjibitos TiemStiv fiiya^as ippfi/as AiaciBao- 
MvpfttiCvav S' tV( T( KKtaias ndi injas iniirBrpi, 
Toi; a' flpay (^pha rfpitofltfev ^npiuyyi Xiyeij, 
KaXj, fiaiSaXtg, hri 6' apyvpcot fifyor ^eJ]- 
Tijv SpiT f g ivapav, trrSklv 'HeTi'uTOS oKia-iras- 
Tg oyc SvKfiv erepircv, Sti&f 3' Spa icXta aripav 



Thro' the stiil night they march, and hear the roar 

Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore j 

And now, arrived, where on the sandy bay, 

The Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay, 

Amus'd,at ease, the godlike man they found 

Pleas'd with the solemn harp's harmonious sound. 

With this he sooths his angry soul, and sings 

Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. — Eook'ix, v. 336. 



s impossible for the poet to have imagined any other occupation 
O well fitted to the mighty mind of Achilles, or so elTectual in inter- 
esting the reader in the fate of him, whom Dr. Beattie calls, with 
truth, the most terrific human personage that poetical imagination has 
ever feigned. 

The sublime is increased, in the same manner, by the addition of 
picturesque objects. The striking image with which Virgil concludes 
the description of the prodigies which attended the death of Csesar, is 
well known — 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, quum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
EiceBa inveniet scahra rubigine pila, 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanis, 
Grandiaque cffossis mirabitur ossa sepidcris. 
ire few passages more sublime in the Pharsalia of Lucan, 
flan the description in the third hook of one of Pompey's armies, 
blocked up by Caesar in a part of the country where there was no 
■water, and where the soldiers were perishing with thirst. After 
describing, very minutely, the fruitless attempts ot Vfet atm^ xo <:5W3ot\ 
relief, and the miserable expedients with wMch \.\icv e.ti&es.-so'axei.VJ 
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sipply tboT ifAtUs, hit proceeds in ibe (oBoBing nervaua aad bcaucifut 
t, of which, 1 am perstaded, the bst aFamsance is too striking 
B any comment — 

O forttinati, fugicns qnos fcorbanis liosds, 
Fontibus immisto snarit per mta tcqcdo. 
Hos licet in fluvios sxoieiTv labetnqae feramn;^ 
Pallida Dict^eis Caesar, Dascenda saxis 
Infundos aconita pslacn, Ronusa Jimenliis 
Non dec^Ma bibet— KKrentiir \isccia flaTiHM 
Oratjue ^cca rigenl squamo^ oipera linguis ; 
Jam marccDt \eax, auUoque humon: i^atos 
Ai^s altctnos angustat Putmo mcMus, 
Resci&mquc noscenl suspiiia duia palato. 
Pandunt oia siti, nocmrDumquc 3£ta captaat. 
Expectant ixnbrcs, quomm modo rimcu mtaKTrt 
Impulsu, ct siccis vultus in nubibus h^rent. 
Quoque magis miseros und^ jejunia solrant 
Non, super orantcm Metoen, Cancrique sab axs 
Qua nudi Garamantes aiant, sedere, sed icter 
Stagoantem Sicorim, et rapidum dcprensus Ibenira. 
Special vicinoSj siticns exercitus, amnes. — Zii iv. ad m£d. 
The fine description in the Gierusalemme Libciata, of a similar dis- 
1 llic army of Godfrey, before the walls of Jerusalem, has 
probubly been borrowed from this passage of Lucan; and it is pleasing 
to oblerve with what address Tasso has imitated, though not copied, 
tha picturesque circumstance with which the description of the 
Roman poet '\% closed. Instead of aggravating the distress of the 
tlildler, by the prospect of waters which he could not approach, he 
ivrfill* lu liiH teuicinbrance the cool shades and the sEitI fountains of 
nee, not only singularly pathetic, but mote 
frnlltmloo of Imagery than perhaps any other that the poet could have 

^^^^|L S'alcun giamai tra frondeggieate rive 

^^^^^1 Puro vide stagnar liquido argento, 

^^^^H C) k1^ precipitose vi acque vive 

^^^^^1 I'or Al|>e, o'n plag^ferbusakpasso lento; 

^^^^^H Quello a1 vago desio forma, e descrivc, 



estription of winter in the norllitrn regions, though 
fivlptian itself IM lublime, yet one additional circumstance adds 
irfuliy tu ill Mibllniity— 

Thence, winding eastward to the Tartar coast, 

8hu sweeps the howling margin of the main, 

WUcrc, undissolving from the first of time 
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Snows swell on snows, amazing, to the sky, 
And icy mountains, high on monntains pil'd, 
Seem to the shivering sailor, from afar. 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fiiry : but in all its rage 
Of tempest, taken by the boundless frost, 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chained. 
And bid to roar no more — a bleak expanse 
Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerless and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months 
Flies, conscious, southward. Miserable they! 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice. 
Take their last look of the descending sun, 
While full of death, and fierce with tenfold frost, 
The long, long night, incumbent o'er their heads 

Falls horrible. 

In the following masterly description of a very sublime scene in 
nature, by Mr. Whately, 1 doubt not but that it will be acknowledged, 
how much the sublimity of it is increased, by the very picturesque 
imagery which the occupations of the inhabitants afford. ' A scene at 
the New Weir, on the river Wye, which in itself is truly great and 
awful, so far from being disturbed, becomes more interesting and im- 
portant, by the business to which it is destined. It is a chasm be- 
tween two ranges of hiils, which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
water ; the rocks on the sides are mostly heavy masses, and their 
colour is generally brown ; and here and there a pale craggy cliff starts 
up to a vast height above the rest, unconnected, broken, and bare ; 
large trees frequently force out their way amongst them, and many of 
them stand far back in the covert, where their natural dusky hue is 
deepened by the shadow which overhangs tiiem. The river, too, as it 
retires, loses itself amid the woods, which close immediately above, 
then rise thick and high, and darken the water. In the midst of all 
this gloom is an iron forge, covered with a black cloud of smoke, and 
surrounded with half-burned ore, with coal, and with cinders. The fuel 
for it is brought down a path, worn into steps, narrow, and steep, and 
winding among the precipices ; and near it is an open space of barren 
moor, about which are scattered the huts of the workmen. It stands 
close to the cascade of the Weir, where the agitation of the current is 
increased by large fragments of rocks which have been swept down by 
floods from the banks, or shivered by tempests from the brow ; and, 
at slated intervals, the sullen sound, from the strokes of the great 
bamniers in the forge, deadens the roar of the waterfall.' — Page 109. 

There is a similar beauty, if I am not mistaken, m 
of the following' passage from Mons. Diderot. 
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' Qu'cst cc qu'i! faut au prfele ? Est-ce une nature brute ou cultlv^e? 
paisible ou troubMe f PrdCra-t-il la beauti d'un jour pur et serein, k 
ITiorrcur d'une nuit obscure, oii le siflemect interrompu des vents se 
mfile par intervallesaumurmuresourdet continud'un tonnerretfloignS, 
ct oCi il voit r^clair allumer lecicl sur latSte? Pr^Kra-t-il le spectacle 
d'une mer tranquilk, k cclui des flots agitfes ? le muei et frold aspect 
d'un palais, & la promiJnadc parmi des mines ? un Edifice construit, un 
dspace plants de la main des hommes, au touffu d'une antique forSt, 
au creux jgnord d'une rochc deserie ? des nappes d'eau, des bassins, 
des cascades, i. la vile d'une cataracte qui se brise en tombant i 
travers des rochers, et dont le bruit se fait entendre au loin du bergcr, 
qui 3 conduit son troupeau dans la montagne, et qui I'^coute avec 
^roi ? — Epitre a Mons. Grimm, sur la Paesu Dramaiique. 

I shall conclude these illustrations with a very sublime one from the 
'Paradise Regained' of Milton, in which Ibelieve the force of the con- 
cluding stroke will not be denied. 

Either tropic now 

I~ I 'Gan thunder, and both ends of HeaVn ; the clouds 
I From many a horrid rift abortive, pour'd 
I Fierce min, with lightning- mix'd ; nor slept the winds 
\ Within their stony caves, but rush'd abroad 
H From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
H On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 
H Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 
H Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
H Or torn up sheer III wast Thou shrouded then, 

^^ O patient Son of God! — Book iv. 

^Bn these, and a thousand other instances that might be produced, I 
believe every man of sensibility will be conscious of a variety of great 
or pleasing images passing with rapidity in his imagination, beyond 
what the scene or description immediately before him can of them- 
selves excite. They seem often, indeed, to have but a very distant 
relation to the object that at first excited them ; and the object itself 
appears only to serve as a hint to awaken the imagination, and to 
lead it through every analogous idea that has place in the memory. 
It is then, indeed, in this powerless state of reverie, when we are 
J carried on by our conceptions, not guiding them, that the deepest 
emotions of beauty or sublimity are felt ; that our hearts swell with 
feelings which language is too weak to express ; and that, in the depth 
of silence and astonishment, we pay to the charra that enthrals tis, the 
most flattering mark of our applause. 

'The power of such characters in nature,' says Mr. Whately (from 
whom I am happy to borrow the following observations, not only from 
tiie fccautyo/fhe/r expression, but trom \iidt sm^iilac coincidence in 
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Ihc iDustralion of tlie fact I have been endeavouring to establish), 'the 
power of such characters is notcoafined to the ideas which the objects 
themselves immediately suggest ; for these are connected with others, 
which insensibly lead to subjects far distajit perhaps from the original 
thought, and related to it only by similitude in the sensations they 
excite. In a prospect enriched and enlivened with inhabitants and 
cultivation, the attention is caught first by the circumstances which 
are gayest in the season, the bloom of an orchard, the festivity of a 
hay-field, and the carols of a harvest home ; but the cheerfulness 
which these infiise into the mind, expands afterwards to other objects 
than those immediately presented to the eye ; and we are thereby 
disposed to receive, and delighted to pursue, a variety of pleasing 
ideas, and every benevolent feeling. At the sight of a ruin, reflections 
on the change, the decay, and the desolation before us naturally occur , 
and they introduce a long succession of others, all tinctured with that 
melancholy which these have inspired ; or if the monument revive the 
memory of former times, we do not stop at the simple fact which it 
records, but recollect many more coeval circumstances which we see, 
not perhaps as they were, but as they are come down to us, venerable 
with age, and magnified by fame. Even without the assistance of 
buildings, or other adventitious circumstances, nature alone furnishes 
materials for scenes which may be adapted to almost cvety kind of 
expression. Their operation is general, and their consequences 
infinite: the mind is elevated, depressed, or composed, as gaiety, 
gloom, or tranquillity prevail in the scene ; and we soon lose sight oi 
the mean, by which the character is formed. We forget the particular 
object it presents, and, giving way to their effects, without recurring to 
the cause, we follow the track they have begun, to any extent which 
the dispositions they accord with will allow. It suffices that the scenes 
of nature have power to affect our imagination and our sensibility; for 
such is the constitution of the human mind, that if once it is agitated, 
the emotion often spreads beyond the occasion : when the passions 
are roused, their course is unrestrained ; when the fancy is on the 
wing, its flight is unbounded, and, quitting the inanimate objects 
which first gave them their spring, we may be led, by thought above 
thought, widely differing in degree, but still corresponding in character, 
til! we rise from familiar subjects to the sublimest conceptions, and 
are wrapt in the contemplation of whatever is great or beautiful, 
which we see in nature, feel in man, or attribute to the Divinity.' 

III. The influence of such additional trains of imagery, in increasing 
the emotions of sublimity or beauty, might be illustrated from many 
other circumstances equally familiar. I am induced to mention only 
the following ; because it is one of the most striking that I know, 

i because it is probable that most men o{ educauot\\iaveax,\c3sXTCi. 
a Hegrce been conscious of it:— the inftuervce, V KViaiv, o^ ^^ 
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acqiraictonce with poetry in our earlier years, in increasing 
sensibility to the beauties of nature. 

The generality of mankind live in the world, without receiving any 
kind of delight from the various scenes of heauty wliich its order dis- 
plays. The rising and setting of the sun, the varying aspect of the 
moon, the vicissitude of seasons, the revolution of the planets, and all 
the stupendous scenery that they produce, are to them only common 
occurrences, like the ordinary events of every day. They have been 
SO long familiar, that they cease to strike them with any appearance 
either i?r magnificence or beauty, and are regarded by them with no 
other sentiments than as being useful for the purposes of human life. 
We may all remember a period in our lives, when this was the state of 
our own minds ; and it is probable most men will recollect, that the 
time when nature began to appear to them in another view, was, when 
they were engaged in the study of classical literature. In most men, 
at least, the first appearance of poetical imagination is at school, when 
their imaginations begin to be wanned by the descriptions of ancient 
poetry, and when they have acquired a new sense, as it were, with 
which they can hehold the face of nature- 
How different, from this period, become the sentiments with which 
the scenery of nature is contemplated, by those who have any imagina- 
tion! The beautiful forms of ancient mythology, with which the fancy 
of poets peopled every element, are now ready to appear to their 
minds, upon the prospect of every scene. The descriptions of ancient 
authors, so long admired, and so deserving of admiration, occur to 
them at every moment, and with them, all those enthusiastic ideas Qf 
ancient genius and glory, which the study of so many years of youth 
so naturally leads them to fonn. Or, if the study of modem poetry 
has succeeded to that of the ancient, a thousand other bcautifiil 
associations are acquired, which, instead of destroying, serve easily to 
unite with the former, and to afford a new source of delight. The 
awful forms of Gothic superstition, the wild and romantic imagery, 
which the turbulence of the middle ages, the Crusades, and the institu- 
tion of chivalry, have spread over every country of Europe, arise to 
the imagination in every scene ; accompanied with all those pleasing 
recollections of prowess, and adventure, and courteous manner^ 
which distinguished those memorable times. With such images in. 
their minds, it is not common nature that appears to surround them. 
It is nature made sacred by the memory of Theocritus and Virgil, and 
Milton and Tasso ; their genius seems still to linger among the scenes 
which inspired it, and to irradiate every object where it dwells ; and 
the creations of their fancy seem the fit inhabitants of that nature, 
which their descriptions have clothed with beauty. 

Noris it only in providing so many soiuces of association, that the 
influence of an acquaintance with poetry consists. It is yet still more 
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powerful in giving chaiacter to Ihe different appearances of nature ; r 
in connecting them with various emotions and affections of our hearts ; I 
and in thus providing an almost inexhaustible source cither cf solemn ■ 
or cheerful meditation. What to ordinary men is but cattmion 
occurrence, or common scenery, to those wiio have such associations, 
is full of beauty. The seasons of the year, which are marked only by 
the generality of mankind by the different occupations or amusements 
they bring, have each of them, to such men, peculiar expressions, and 
awaken them to an exercise either of pleasing or of awful thought. 
The seasons of the day, which are regarded only by the common 
spectator as the call to labour, or to rest, are to them characteristic 
either of cheerfulness or solemnity, and connected with all the various 
emotions which these characters excite. Even the familiar circum- 
stances of general nature, which pass unheeded by a common eye, 
the cottage, the sheep-fold, the curfeiv, all have expressions to them, 
because, in the compositions to which they have been accustomed, 
these all are associated with peculiar characters, or rendered ex- 
pressive of them , and, leading them to the remembrance of such 
associations, enable them to behold, with corresponding dispositions, 
the sceues which are before thera, and to feel, from their prospect, the 
powerful influence, which poetry has ascribed to them. 

Associations of this kind, when acquired in early hfc, are seldom - 
altogether lost j and whatever inconveniences they may sometime* 
have with regard to the general character, or however much they mav 
be ridiculed by those who do not experience them, they are yet pro- 
ductive, to thosewhopossess them, of a perpetual aadinnocentdeUght- 
Nature herself is their friend ; in her most dreadful, as well as her 
most lovely scenes, they can discover something either to elevate their 
imaginations, or to move their hearts ; and amid every change of 
scenery, or of climate, can still find themselves among the early objects ■ 
of their admiration, or their love. 



Chapter II.— Analysis of this Exercise op Imagination. 

Sec. I. — The illustrations in the preceding chapter seem to show, 
that whenever the emotions of sublimity or beauty are felt, that exer- 
cise of ima.gination is produced, which consists in the indulgence of a 
train of thought; that when this exercise is prevented, these e 
arc imfelt or unperceived ; and that whatever tends ti 
exercise of mind, tends in tlie same proportion to increase these emo- 
tions. If these illustrations are just, it seems reasonable to conclude, 
thai the etfect produced upon the mind, by objects of subUmity and 
hcauty, consists in the production of this exercise oi imagination. 

Although, however, this conclusion seems to me both just and c( 





; is in itsdf toog(iicial,(obecanai]eTed as 
a soSaect accooot of the nanme of that operadoD of mind which 
takes place in tlje case trf such rnrrttiMis There are many tr 
ideas of which we arc conscious, v^iich are tmattoided trith any kind 
of pleasure Tliere arc otbo-operaikMisof mind-inwhich such a 
of thought are necessaiily produced, withoat exciting any sii: 
emotion. Even in the common boars of life, evm' n: 
of a SDCces^on of tfaocgfats passing through his mind, suggested either 
by the presence of extemaJ objects, or arisii^ from the established 
laws of association : sucb trains of thougbt, however, are seldom a 
tended with pleasur^and still seldomerwith anemotion, 
in any degree, to the eniotions of sublimity or beauty. 

There are, in like manner, many cases where objects excite a train 
of thought in the mind, without exciting any emotion of pleasure o; 
delight. The prospect of the house, for instance, where one has for- 
merly lived, excites very naturally a train of conceptions in the mind; 
yet it is by no means true that such an exerdse 
necessarily accompanied with pleasure; for these conceptions not onljr' 
may be, but very often are of a. kind extremely indifferent, and some- 
times also simply painful. The mention of an event in history, or of 
a f^ct in science, naturally leads us to the conception of a number cf 
related events, or similar facts ; yet it is obvious, that, in such a case^ 
the exercise of mind which is produced, if it is accompanied with a 
pleasure at all, is in most cases accompanied with a pleasure voy 
dilTorent from that attending the emotions of sublimity or beauty. 

If therefore some train of thought, or some exercise of imagination 
!i ni:cessary for the production of the emotions of taste, it is obvious 
that ttiiti IE not every train of thought of which we are capable. To 
nscertain, therefore, with any precision, either the nature or the caus 
of these emotions, it is previously necessary to investigate the natu 
of those trains of thought that are produced by objects of simplici 
and Ijeauty, and their difference from those ordinary trains, which a 

' unaccumpanied with such pleasure. 

As far as I am able to judge, this difference consists in two things. 
[, in theiiatureoftheidcasor conceptions which compose such tt 
f, In the nature or law of their succession. 

. In our ordinary trains of thought, every man must be c 
JIBt the ideas whicli compose them, are very frequently of a kind 
itilch excite no emotions either of pleasure or pain. There it 

rarlety of our ideas, as well as of our sensations, that ma 

termed [udilTcrent, which are perceived without any sentiment either 
of pain or pleasure, and which pass as it were before the mind, ■ 
out making any further impression than simply exciting the conscious- 
MW of their existence. That such ideas compose a great part, and 

, |«rhDp3 the greatest pan of our ordinary trains of thought, is apparent 
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from the single consideration, that such trains of thought are seldom 
attended with emotion of any kind. 

The trains of thought which are suggested by external objects, arc 
very frequently of a. similar kind. The greater part of such objects 
are simpiy indifferent, or afc least are regarded as indifferent in our 
common hours either of occupation or amusement; the conceptions 
which they produce, by the laws of association, partake of the nature 
or character of the object which originally excited them; and the 
whole train passes through our mind without leaving any further 
emotion, than perhaps that general emotion of pleasure which accom- 
panies the exercise of our faculties. It is scarcely possible for us to 
pass an hour of our lives without experiencing some train of thought 
of this kind, suggested by some of the external objects which happen 
to surround us. The indifference with which such trains are either 
pursued or deserted, is a sufficient evidence, that the ideas of which 
they are composed, are in general of a kind unfitted to produce any 
emotion, either of pleasure or pain. 

In the case of those trains of thought, on the contrary, which are 
suggested by objects either of sublimity or beauty, I apprehend it will 
be found, that they are in all cases composed of ideas capable of 
exciting some affection or emotion; and that not only the whole suc- 
cession is accompanied with that peculiar emotion which we call the 
n of beauty or sublimity, but that every individual idea of such 
"n itself productive of some simple emotion or other. 
Thus the ideas suggested by the scenery of spring, are ideas produc-\ 
live of emotions of cheerfulness, of gladness, and of tenderness. 1 
The images suggested by the prospect of ruins, are images belonging 
to pity, to melancholy, and to admiration. The ideas, in the same 
maimer, awakened by the view of the ocean in a storm, arc ideas of 
power, of majesty, and of terror. In every case where the emotions 
of taste are felt, I conceive it will be found, that the train of thought 
which is excited, is distinguished by same character or emotion, ana 
that it IS by this means distinguished from our common or ordinary 
successions of thought. To prevent a very tedious and unnecessary ^ 
circumlocution, such ideas may perhaps, without any impropriety, be 
termed our ideas of emotion; and I shall beg leave therefore to use 
the expression in this sense. 

The first circumstance, then, which seems to distinguish those trains 
of thought which are produced by objects either of sublimity or beauty, 
IB, that the ideas or conceptions of which they are composed, arc 
the ideas of emotion. 

li. In our ordinary trains of thought, there seldom appears any 
general principle of connexion among the ideas which compose them. 
Each idea, indeed, is related, by an established law of our nature, to 
that which immediately preceded and that which immediately follows 
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tion or bond ' 



it 1 but in the whole series there is no predominant relation or bond ' 
of connexion. This want of general connexion is so strong, that evei 
that most genera! of all relations, the relation either of pleasure o 
pain, is frequently violated. Images both of the one liind and the 
other succeed each other in the course of the train ; and when » 
an end to it, we are often at a loss to say, whether the whole series 
■was pleasant or painful. Of this irregularity, 1 think every n 
be convinced, who chooses to attend to it. 

In those trains, on the contrary, which are suggested by objects of 
sublimity or beauty, however slight the connexion between individual 
thoughts may be, I believe it will be found, that there is al^vays sotne 
general principle of connexion which pervades the whole, and gives 
them sorne certain and definite character. They are either gay, or 
pathetic, or melancholy, or solemn, or awful, or elevating, &c., accord- 
ing to the nature of the emotion which is first excited. Thus the 
prospect of a serene evening in summer, produces first an emotion of 
peacefulnesa and tranquillity, and then suggests a variety of images 
coiresponding to this primary impression. The sight of a torrent, or 
of a storm, in the same manner, impresses us first with sentiments of. 
awe, or solemnity, or terror, and then awakens in our minds a series 
of conceptions allied to this peculiar emotion. Whatever may be the 
•Jiaractcr of the original emotion, the images which succeed seem all 
to have a relation to this cliaracter; and if we trace them back, we 
shall discover not only a connexion between the individual thoughts 
of the train, but also a general relation among the whole, and a con- 
formity to that peculiar emotion which first excited them. 

The train of thought, therefore, which takes place in the mind, upon 
the prospect of objects of sublimity and beauty, may be considered as 
consisting in a regular or consistent train of ideas of emotion, and as 
distinguished from our ordinary trains of thought ; first, in respect of 
the nature of the ideas of which it is composed, by their being ideas 
productive of emotion; and secondly, in respectof their succession, by 
their being distinguished by some general principle of conueicion, 
which subsists through the whole extent of the train. 

The truth of the account which I have now given of the nature of 
that train of thought' which attends the emotions of sublimity and 
beauty, must undoubtedly at last be determined by its conformity to 
general experience and observation. There are some considerations, 
however, of a very obvious and familiar kind, which it may be useful 
to surest to the reader, for the purpose of affording him a method of 
investigating with accuracy the truth of this account. 

If it is true that the ideas which compose that train of thought which 
attends the emotions of taste, are ideas of emotion, then it ought to 
be found, fiat no objects or qualities are experienced to be beautiful or 
sublime, hut such as arc productive of some swri^le eraodon. 
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If it is true that such trains of thought are uniformly distinguished 
by a general principle of connexion, then it ought also to be found that 
no composition of objects or qualities produces such emotions, in which 
this unity of character or of emotion is not preserved. 

I shall endeavour, at some length, to illustrate the truth, of both 
these propositions. 



Sec. II.— That no objects, or qualities in objects, are, in fact, 
felt cither CIS beautifiil or sublime, but such as are productive of 
some simple emotion, seems evident from the following familiar 
considerations. 

I, Wherever the emotions of sublimity or beauty are felt, I believe 
it will be found, that some affection is uniformly excited by the presence 
of the object, before the more complex emotion of beauty is felt; and 
that if no such affection is excited, no emotion of beauty or sublimity 
is produced. The truth of this observation may be illustrated, both 
from common language, and common experience. 

I. If any man were to assert, that some object, though positively 
indifferent or uninteresting, was yet beautiful or sublime, every one 
would consider it as asserting an absurdity. If, on the other hand, he 
were to assert, that the object had neither beauty nor sublimity to 
him, because there was no quality in it which could give him any 
emotion, I apprehend we should not only dearly understand his 
meaning, hut very readily allow his reason ; and if the object were 
such as appeared to us in the light either of sublimity or beauty, and 
we wished to make him sensible of it, the way that we should naturally 
take, would be to point out to him some affecting or interesting quality 
■which we imagined he had overlooked, and which we felt was the 
foundation of our own emotion. 

There is undoubtedly a very great difference between the emotion 
of taste, and any simple emotion, as of cheerfulness, tenderness, . 
melancholy, solemnity, elevation, terror, &c., as such emotions are 
ftcquently felt without any sentiment of beauty or sublimity; but there 

lo case, I believe, where the emotions of taste are felt, without the v 
previous production of some such simple emotion. It is often indeed 
difficult to say, what is the quality in the object which produces the 
emotion of beauty ; and it is sometimes difficult, in the case of com- 
plex objects, when dilferent qualities unite in the production of emotion, 
ladeline the exact nature of that emotion which we feel; but whether 
the general impression we receive, is that of gaiety, or tenderness, or 
melancholy, or solemnity, or elevation, or terror, &c., we have never 

J difficulty of determining ; and so strong is our conviction of tha 
dependence of liie emotions of tasie upon some audv pteVwaa san^t 
emotion, that whenever ive endeavour to explain the beaaV^ ov ^^ia- 
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SENTIMENTS OF BEAUTV CHANGE WITH OUR YEARS. 

liraity of any object, we proceed by pointing out the interesting 
quality in it, which is fitted to produce this previous emotion. I1 
is not only impossible for us to imagine an object of taste, that is 
not an object of emotion; but it is impossible to describe any such 
object, without resting the description upon that quality, or those 
qualities in it, which are productive of simple emotion. 

2. Every man has had reason to observe a difference in his senti- 
ments, with regard to the beauty of particular objects, from those of 
other people; either in his considering certain objects as beautiful, 
which did not appear so to them, or in their considering certain objects 
as beautiful which did not appear so to him. There is no instance 
this more common than in the case of airs in music. In the first case 
of such a difference of opinion, we generally endeavour to recollect, 
whether there is not some accidental association of pleasure which wi 
have with such objects, and which afford us that delight which other 
people do not share ; and, it not unfrequently happens, that we assign 
such associations as the cause of our pleasure, and as our apology for ' 
differing from their opinion. In the other case, we generally take it 
for granted, that they who feel a beauty where we do not, have some 
pleasing association with the object in question, of which we are un- 
conscious, and which is accordingly productive to them of that delight 
in which we are imable to share. In both cases, although we may not 
discover what the particular association is, ive do not fail to s>ippose 
that some such association exists which is the foundation of the senti- 
ment of beauty, and to consider this difference of opinion as sufficiently 
accounted for on such a supposition. This very natural kind of 
reasoning could not, I think, take place, if we did not find from ex- 
perience, that those objects only are productive of tlic scntimett of 
beauty, which are capable of exciting emotion. 

3, The different habits and occupations of life produce a similar 
effect on the sentiments of mankind with regard to the objects of taste, 
by their tendency to confine their sensibility to a certain class of 
objects, and to render all others indifferent to them. In our progress 
from infancy to manhood, how much do our sentiments of beauty 
change with our years! how often, in the course of this progress, do 
we look back with contempt, or at least with wonder, upon the tastes 
of our earlier days, and the objects that gratified them! and how 
uniformly, in all this progress, do our opinions of beauty coincide with 
the prevalent emotions of our hearts, and with that change of sensi- 
bility which the progress of life occasions ! As soon as any class of 
objects loses its importance in our esteem, as soon as their presence 
ceases 10 bring us pleasure, or their absence to give us pain, the beauty 
in which our infant imaginiition arrayed them disappears, and begins 
to irradiate another class of objects, which we are willing to flatter 
ourselves are more deserving of such sentiments, but which have often 
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no other value, than in their coincidence with those new emotions 
that begin to swell in our breasts. The little circle of infant beauty, 
;ontams no other objects than those tha.t can excite the affections of 
he child. The wider range which youth discovers, is still limited by 
the same boundaries which nature has prescribed to the affections of 
youth. It is only when we arrive at manhood, and still more, wien 
either the liberality of our education, or the original capacity of our 
minds, have led us to experience or to participate in all the affections 
of our nature, that we acquire that comprehensive taste, which can 
enable us to discover, and to relish, every species of sublimity and 
of beauty. 

It is easily observable, also, that besides the natural progress of life, 
the habits of thought which men acquire from the diversity of their 
occupations, tend in the same proportion to limit their sense of beauty 
or subUmity, as they limit their emotions to a particular character or 
kind. The lover reads or hears, with indifference, of all that is most 
sublime in the history of ambition, and wonders only at the folly of 
mankind, who can sacrifice their ease, their comforts, and a!! the best 
pleasures of life, to the unsubstantial pursuit of power. The man, 
whose life has been passed in the pursuits of commerce, and who has 
learned to estimate everything by its value in money, laughs at the 
labours of the philosopher or the poet, and beholds with indifference 
the most splendid pursuits of life, if they are not repaid by wealth. 
The anecdote of a late celebrated mathematician is wcE known, who 
read the Paradise Lost, without being able to discover ia it anything 
that was sublime, but who said that he could never read the queries 
at the end of Newton's Optics, without feeling his hair stand on end, *■ 
and his blood run cold. There are thousands who have read the old 
ballad of Chevy Chase, without having their imaginations inflamed 
with the ideas of military glory. It is the brave only, who, in the 
perusal of it, like the gallant Sit Philip Sidney, feel ' their hearts moved 
as by the sound of a trumpet.' 

The effect of such habits of mind upon the sense of beauty, may, 
in some degree, be observed in all the different classes of mankind ; 
and there are probably few men, who have not had occasion to remark 
how much the diversity of tastes corresponds to the diversity of 
occupations, and, even in the most trifling things, how strongly the 
sentiments of beauty, in different men, are expressive of their pre- 
vailing habits, or turn of mind. It is only in the higher stations, 
accOTdingly, or in the liberal professions of life, that we expect to 
find men either of a dehcate or comprehensive taste. The inferior 
wtuationa of life, by contracting the knowledge and the affections of 
mm within very narrow limits, produce insensibly a similar contrac- 
tion in their notions of the beautiful or the sublime. The finest natural 
*lasie is seldom found able to ivithstand that narrowness and to^.wi<\- 
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bility of mind, whict is perhaps necessarily acquired by the r 
and uninteresting details of the mechanical arts ; and Uiey who havi^ 
been doomed, by their professions, to pass their earlier years at 
populous and commercial cities, and in the narrow and selfish pursuits 
which prevail there, soon lose that sensibility which is the most 
naliral of all,^ — the sensibility to the beauties of the country; because 
they lose all those sentiments of tenderness and innocence, whidi 
are the foundation of much the greater part of the associations we 
connect with the scenery of nati 

4- The difference of original character, or the natural tendency of 
our minds to particular kinds of emotion, produces a similar difference 
in our sentiments of beauty, and serves, in a very obvious manner, to 
limit our taste to a certam class or character of objects. There a 
men, for instance, who, in all the varieties of external nature, find 
nothing beautiful but as it tends to awaken in them a sentiment of sad- 
ness ; who meet the return of spring with minds oniy prophetic of its 
decay; and who follow the decline of autumn \rith no other remem-. 
brance than that the beauties of the year are gone. There are me 
on the contrary, to whom every appearance of nature is beautifiil, i _. 
awakening a sentiment of gaiety j^to whom spring and autunm alika 
are welcome, because they bring to them only different images t 
joy; — and who, even in the most desolate and ivintry scenes, are yefl 
able to discover somcthingin which their hearts may rejoice. It ii^^^ 
not, surely, that nature herself is different, that so different effects ait 
produced upon the imaginations of these men ; but it is bemuse th| 
original constitution of their minds has led them to different habits a 
emotion, — because their_ imaginations seize only those e.tpressions i» 
nature which arc allied to their prevailing dispositions,— and becaua» 
every other appearance is indifferent to them, but those which fall iit 
with the peculiar sensibiUty of their hearts. The gaiety of nature 
alone, is teautiful to the cheerful man; its melancholy, to the ttum 
of sadness j because these alone are the qualities which accord witS 
the emotions they are accustomed to cherish, and in which Uieir 
imaginations delight to indulge. 

The same observation is equally applicable to the different tastes oi 
men in poetry, and the rest of the fine arts ; and the productions that 
ail men peculiarly admire, are those which suit that peculiar straja oE. 
emotion, to which, from their original constitution, they are mosi 
/ strongly disposed. The ardent and gallant mind sickens at the insi 
^ pidity of pastoral, and the languor of elegiac poetry, and delight: 
only in the great interests of the tragic and the epic muse. The 
tender and romantic peruse, ivith indifference, the Iliad and the 
Paradise Lost, and return with gladness to those favoured compositions^ 
descriptive of the joys or sorrows of love. The gay and thei 

•lous, on the contrary, alike inscnsMe to &£ s'rM.vmcnts either of 
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lendemess or magnanimity, find their delight in that cold but lively 
style of poetry, which has been produced by the gallantry of modem 
times, and ivhich. In its principal features, is so strongly characteristic 
of the passion itself. In general, those kinds of poetry only are 
delightful, or awaken us to any very sensible emotions of sublimity or 
beauty, which fall In with our peculiar habits of sentiment or feeling; 
and if it rarely happens, that one species of poetry is relished to the 
exclusion of every other, it arises only from this, that it is equally 
rare, that one species of emotion should have so completely the domi- 
nion of the heart, as to exclude all emotions of any other kind. In 
proportion, however, as our sensibility is weak, with regard to any 
class of objects, it is observable, that our sense of sublunity or beauty 
in such objects, is weak in the same proportion ; and wherever it hap- 
pens (for it does happen) that men, from their original constitution, 
are incapable of any one species of emotion, I believe it will also be 
found, that they are equally insensible to all the sublimity or beauty 
which the rest of the world find in the objects of such emotion, 

5. Besides the Influence of permanent habits of thought, or of the 
diversities of original disposiiion upon our sentiments of beauty, every 
man must have had occasion to observe, that the perception of beauty 
depends also on the temporary sensibility of his mind ; and that even 
objects of the most experienced beauty fail in exciting their usual 
delight, when they occur to him in monjents when he is under the 
dominion of different emotions from those with which he usually 
regards them. In our seasons of gaiety we behold with indifference 
the same objects which delight our imaginations when we are under 
the impressions of tenderness or melancholy. In our seasons of de- 
spondence we turn, with some kind of aversion, from the objects or the 
reflexions that enchant us in our hours of gaiety. In the common 
hours of life, in the same manner, when we are either busy or anoccu- 
pied, and when our minds are free from every kind of sensibility, the 
objects of taste make but aifeeblc impression upon us; and are either 
altogether neglected, or tacitly reserved to another time, when we may 
be more in the temper to enjoy them. The husbandman who goes 
out to observe the state of his grounds, the man of business wlio walks 
forth to ruminate about his affairs, or the philosopher to reason or 
reflect, whatever dieir natural sensibilities may be, are, at such times, 
insensible to every beauty that the scenery of Nature may exhibit j 
nor do they begin to feel them, until they withdraw their attention 
from the particular objects of their thought, and abandon themselves 
to the emotions which such scenes may happen to inspire. 

There are even moments of lisllessness and languor, in which no 
objects oflaste whatever can excite their usual dc\\g\rt, in. VnvOn wia 
fevqurite landscapes, our fat-ourite airs, cease a\loge>iv« ici aScci. 
and yhen sometimes we almost wonder what \s l-Vtt stwcl s^ 
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hangs over our minds, and prevents us from enjoying tlie pieasnrcs 
that are within our reach. It is not that the objects of such pleasures 
are changed ; it is not even that we have not the wish to enjoy them 
— for this we frequently attempt, and attempt in vain ; but it isbecause 
we come to them cither with minds fatigued, and with spirits below 
their usual tone, or under the influence of other feelings than are 
necessary for their enjoyment. Whenever we return to the state of 
mind favourable to such emotions, our delight returns with it, and 
the objects of such pleasures become as favourite as before. 

Il.^Jt is further observable, that our sense of the beauty or sub- 
limity of every object depends upon that quality, or those qualities of 
it which we consider ; and that objects of the most acknowledged 
beauty cease to affect us with such emotions, when we make any of their 
indifferent or uninteresting qualities the object of oiu- consideration. 
There is no production of taste whatever, which has not many qualities 
of a very indifferent kind ; and there can be no doubt both that we 
have it in our power to make any of these qualities the object of our 
attention, and that we very often do so, without regarding any of those 
qualities of emotion, upon which its beauty or its sublimity is founded. 
In such cases, 1 believe every one has felt that the effect upon his 
mind corresponds to the quality he considers. 

I. It is difliailt, for instance, to enumerate (he various qualities 
which may produce the emotion of beauty, in the statues of the Veniig 
£e Medicis, or the Apollo Belvidere ; yet it is undoubtedly possible for 
»ny man to see these masterpieces of statuary, and yet feel no emotion 
of beauty. The delitacy, the modesty, the timidity of the one — the 
grace, the dignity, the majesty of die other — and, in both, the 
inimitable art with which these characters are expressed, are, in 
general, the qualities which first impress themselves upon the imagina- 
tion of the spectator ; yet the man of the best taste may afterwards 
see them, without thinking of any such expressions. He may observe 
their dimensions, he may study their proportions, he may attend to 
the particular state of their preservation, the history of their discovery, 
or even the nature of the marble of which they are made. All these 
are as truly qualities of these statues, as their majesty or their grace, 
and may certainly, at particular times, happen to engage the attention 
of the man of the most refined taste. That, in such cases, no emotion 
of beauty would be felt, and that, before it could be felt, it would be 
necessary for the spectator to withdraw his mind from the considera- 
tion of such unaffecting qualities, is too obvious to require any 
illustration from us. 

The same observation is applicable to every other production of 
taste There is no poem, no painting, no musical eompoaiion, how- 

T beautiful or sublime, that has not many qualities or atiribnics, 
^ aitDgelher uninteresting, and v.'tvdi ma.-j Tiat be made the 
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t particular times, although in general they are 
left out of consideration. The inversions of Milton, the compound 
epithets of Thomson, are as really qualities of llieir compositions, as 
the sublimity of the one, or the tenderness of the other. The person 
who sliould make such qualities alone the object of his attention, in 
the perusal of the Seasons, or the Paradise Lost, though he might 
certainly receive some instruction, would doubtless receive little delight; 
and if he were really capable of feeling the sublimity or beauty which 
distinguish these con [positions, it must be to other and more affecting 
qualities of them that he must turn his regard. While these minute 
and unafiecting circumstances were the objects of his attention, he 
could be conscious of no greater emotion than what he might receive 
from the perusal of the most unaniraated prose. It is in consequence 
of this, that the exercise of criticism never fails to destroy, for the 
time, our sensibility to the beauty of every composition, and that 
habits of this kind so generally end in destroying the sensibility of 
taste. They accustom us to consider every composition in relation 
only to rules ; they turn our attention from those qualities upon which 
their effect is founded as objects of taste, to the consideration of the 
principles by which this effect is attained ; and instead of that deep 
and enthusiastic delight which the perception of beauty or sublimity 
bestows, they afford us at least no higher enjoyment, than what arises 
from the observation of the servile dexterity of art. 

2. The effect of familiarity, which has so often been observed, in 
diminishing our sensibility to the objects of taste, may serve also as 
an illustration of the same principle. This effect indeed is generally 
resolved into the influence of habit, which in this, as in every other 
case, is supposed to diminish the strength of our emotions ; yet, that 
it is not solely to be ascribed to habit, seems evident irom the follow- 
ing consideration, that such indifference is never permanent, and that 
there are times when the most familiar objects awaken us to the fullest 
sense of their beauty. The necessity which we are under of c< 
ing all auch objects when fiimiiiar, in very different aspects from those 
in which they appear to us as objects of beauty, and of attending 
only to their ucaffecling qualides, may better account both, for this 
gradual decay of our sensibility, and for its temporary returns. 

When a man of any taste, for instance, fivst settles in a romantic 
country, he is willing to fialter himself that he can never b 
«ith its beauties, and that in their contemplation he shall c 
receive the same exquisite delight. The aspect in which he now sees 
them, is solely that in which they are calculated to produce e 
Thestreamsareknown to him only by their gentleness or their maiest?» 
the woods by their solcnmity, the rocks by Oncit avrtu\nts* ot \s3Xot, 
In a very short time, however, he is forced to coiva\iet \.\vetn \^ ""^^^^ 
different lights. Tbey are useful to him for some piTpoae^t €\Oat^ 
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occupation or aiiiiisement. They serve as distinctions of different 
properties, or of different divisions of the country. They become 
boundaries or land-marks, by wliich his knowledge of the neigh- 
bourhood is ascci-t^ined. It is with tbese qualities that he 
heais them usually spoken of by all who surround him. It is in this 
light that he must often speak and think of them himself. It is with 
these qualities, accordingly, that he comes at last insensibly to con- 
sider them, in the cocimon hours of his life. Even a circumstance so 
trifling as the assignation of particular names, contributes in a great 
degree to produce this effect j because the use of such names, in 
marking the particular situation or place of such objects, naturally 
leads him to consider the objects themselves in no ether light than 
that of their place or situation. It is with very dificrcnt feelings that 
he must now regard the objects that were once so fuU of beauty. They 
now occur to his mind, only as topographical distinctions, and are 
beheld with the indifference such qualities naturally produce. Their 
majesty, their solemnity, their terror, &c., are gradually obscured, 
under the mass of unaifecting qualities with which he is obliged to ■ 
consider them; and, excepting at those times when either their appear- 
ances or their expressions are new, or when some other incident has 
awakened that tone or temper of thought with which their expressions 
agree, and when, of consequence, he is disposed to consider them in 
the hght of this expression alone, he must be content at last to pass 
his life without any perception of their beauty. 

It is on the same account that the great and the opulent, become 
gradually so indifferent to those articles of elegance or magnificence 
with which tliey are surrounded, and which are so effectual in exciting; 
the admiration of other men. The man of inferior rank, whose situa- 
tion prevents him from all familiarity with such objects, sees them in. 
the light of their magnificence and elegance alone ; he sees them, too, 
39 signs of that happiness and refined pleasure, which men in his con- 
dition so usually and so falsely attributed to those of elevated rank j 
and he feels accordingly ail that unmingled emotion of admiratiott 
which such expressions are fitted to produce. But the possessor 



often sec them in different lights. 
or their beauty, they still serve so 
his establishment They are des 
ornaments of some particular plai 
of such a room, 01 ingredients in 
tiiey were designed by such an ai 
cost such a sum of money. In st 

teresting light, he must frequently be obliged both to speak and to 

think of tiiem. In proportion as the habit of considering them in 

such a light increases, his disposition, 01 his opportunity to consider 

them as objects of taste, diminishes. Tlieir e\e^a.w:e q\ \V.«vc imi^wa. 
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the composition of such a scene; 
1st, executed after such a model, or 
other equally unin- 
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cenee gradually disappears, until at last he comes to regard them 
(excepting at particular times) with no farther emotion, than what he 
reecivesfrom the common furniture of his house. The apphcation of 
the same observation to many more important sources of our happiness, 
is too obvious to require any illustration. 

There is no man, in like maimer, acquainted with the history or the 
literature of antiquity, who has not felt his imagination inflamed by 
the most trifling circumstances connected with such periods. The 
names of the Ilyssus, the Tiber, the Forum, the Capitol, &c., have a 
kind of established grandeur in our apprehensions, because the only 
light in which we regard ibem, is that of their relation to those past 
scenes of greatness. No man, however, is weak enough to believe, 
that to the citiien of Athens, or of Rome, such names were productive 
of similar emotions. To him they undoubtedly conveyed no other 
ideas than those of the particular divisions of the city in which he 
dwelt, and were heard, of consequence, with the same indifference 
that the citizen of London hears of the Strand, or the Tower. 

3. The influence of fashion, in producing so frequent revolutions in 
the sentiments of men, with regard to the beauty of those objects to 
which it extends, and in disposing us to neglect or to despise at one 
time, the objects which we considered as bcautifui before, may perhaps 
be explained upon the same principle. Fashion may be considered 
in general as the custom of the great. It is the dress, the furniture, 
the language, the manners of the great world which constitute what is 
called the fashion in each of these articles, and which the rest of 
mankind are in such haste to adopt, after their example. Whatever 
the real beauty or propriety of these articles may be, it is not in this 
light that we consider them. They are the signs of that elegance and 
taste, and splendour, which is so liberally attributed to elevated rank; 
they are associated with the consequence which such situations be- 
stow; and they establish a kind of external distinction between this 
envied station, and those humble and mortifying conditions of life, tc 
which no man is willing to belong. It is in the light therefore of this 
connection only, that we are disposed to consider them; and they 
accordingly affect us with the same emotion of delight, which we 
receive fiiMn the consideration of taste or elegance in more permanent 
instances. As soon, however, as this association is destroyed, as soon 
as the caprice or the inconstancy of the great have introduced other 
usages in their place, our opinion of their beauty is immediately 
destroyed. The quality which was formerly so pleasing or so interest- 
ing in them, the quality which alone we considered, is now appropriated 
toother objects; and our admiration readily transfers itself to those 
newer forms, which have risen into distinction-from the sawre cawae. 

e forsaken fashion, whatever maybe its reaV cvc \T\Vnws\t\wai.'iV^, 

fcfor the present at Jeasi, into neglect or contempt ■, ^lect^asiC, ci.'Ctv'CTL 
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our admiration of it was founded only upon that quality whicli it has H 
lost, or because it has now descended to the inferior ranlcs, and is of 
consequence associated with ideas of meanness and vulgarity. A few 
years bring round again the same fashion. The same association 
attends it, and our admiration is renewed as before. It is on the same 
account, that they who are most liable to the seduction of fashion, are 
people on whose minds the slighter associations have a strong effect. 
A plain man is incapable of such associations; a man of sense is 
above them; but tjae young and the frivolous, whose principles of 
taste are either unformed, or whose minds are unable to maintain any- 
settled opinions, are apt to lose sight of every otlier quality in sucli 
objects but their relation to the practice of the great, and of course, to 
suffer their sentiments of beauty to vary with the caprice of this, 
practice. It is the same cause which attaches the old to the fashions 
of their youth. They are associated with the memory of their hetter 
days, with a thousand recollections of happiness and gaiety, and 
hearfclt pleasures, which they experience now no more. The fashions 
of modem times have no such pleasing associations to them. They 
are connected to them, only with ideas of thoughtless gaiety, or childish, 
caprice. It is the fasliions of their youth alone, therefore, that they 
consider as beautiful. 

Ill, It may further be observed, that the dependence of taste upon 
sensibility, or the necessity of some simple emotion being excited, 
before the beauty or sublimity of any object is perceived, is so far from 
being remote from general observation, that it is the foundation of 
some of the most common judgments we form with regard to the 
characters of men. 

I. When we are but slightly acquainted with any person, and have 
had no opportunities of isnowing the particular nature of his senti- 
ments or turn of mind, we never venture to pronounce, or even to guess 
with regard to his taste; and if, in such a stage of our acquaintance, 
we find that his opinions of beauty are very different from our own^ 
we are so far from being surprised at it, that we set ourselves very 
deliberately to account for it, either by recalling lo mind those habits 
or occupations of his life which may have led him to different kinds of 
emotion, or by supposing that his natural sensibility is very different 
from our own. On the other hand, when we are well acquainted with 
any person, and know intimately the particular turn or sensibility of 
his mind, although we should never have happened to know his senti- 
ments of sublimity or beauty, we yet venture very boldly to pronounce, 
whether any particular class of objects will affect him with such senti- 
ments or not. The foundation of our judgment, in such cases, is the 
agreement or disagreement of such objects, with the particular turn or 
cJi^racter of his affections ; and if we are well acquainted with the 
person, oar judgment is seldom wrong. In the same manner, although 
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we are altogether unacquainted with any person, yet if we are informed 
of his particular taste, or of his favourite objects of beauty or sublirnity, 
wc not only feel ourselves disposed to conclude from thence, with re- 
gard to his particular tarn or character of mind, but, if the instances 
are sufficiently numerous, we in general conclude right. It is scarcely 
possible for any man to read the works of a poet, without forming 
some Judgment of his character and affections as amanj or without 
concluding, that the magnanimity, the tenderness, the gaiety, or th? 
melancholy, which distinguish him in private life, will characterize the 
scenes or descriptions of his works. I am far from contending, that 
such judgments, in general, are just ; not only from the rashness with 
which they so commonly are formed, but still more in those cases 
where we reason from any person's taste, from the impossibility of 
knowing whether this taste is genuine, or whether it is founded upon 
some accidental associations. All that I mean to conclude is, that such 
judgments are a proof of the connection between taste and sensibility ; 
and that they could not be formed, unless we found from experience, 
that no qualities affect us with the pleasures of taste, but such as are 
productive of some simple emotion. 

3. It is further to be observed, that the sense of the dependence of 
the emotions of sublimity or beauty, upon the accidental or temporary 
disposition of the mind, is also very strongly expressed, both in 
common conduct and in common conversation. To a man under 
some present impression of joy, we should not venture to appeal with 
regard to the beauty of any melancholy or pathetic composition. To 
a man under the dominion of sorrow, we should much less presume to 
present even the most beautiful composition, which contained only 
images of joy, In both cases, we should feel, that the compositions 
in question demanded different emotions from those that the persons 
had in Ihcir power to bestow; that while their present dispositions 
continued, there was no chance of the composition's being interesting 
to them: and if we really wished to know their opinions, we woidd 
wait liU we found them in such a disposition as was favourable tc 
emotions to which either of the compositions was addressed. 

When any poem, or painting, or scene in 
us, we are generally in haste to show it to son 
know is similar to our oivn ; and our minds ai 
its beauties, until we are able to unite with ou 
that pleasing surprise which v 

:w.andthatsi 
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we find that we have been able to communicate delight, 
happens, however, that the person to whom we show it does n 
the pleasure we expected. In aiich a case, though -wc mc a.\\\.'it 
surprised, we are not much disappointed. 'Wc teW \vvm, livs-x^: 
happens not Co be in the humour to be pleased.; X\^m, a.i. at\ci'i>\et v 
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we are sure he will fee! its beautj"; and though we should not happen 
Ui know what is the peculiar cause of his indifference, ' 
ourselves, that there is some cause which pre\-ents him from the in- 
dulgence of the particular emotion which the scene or the composition 
demands, and which we know he is in general disposed to indulge. It 
happens, accordingly, if we are really well acquainted with the person, 
and if this beauty is not founded upon some particular a ' 

our own, that our expectation is gratified, and that, whec 
to his ordinary temper of mind, he becomes sensible to all the beauty 
or sublimity which we had found in it. Many other instances of the 
same kind might be produced. In all cases, I think, where we dis- 
cover in other people a weaker sense with regard to the beauty of par- 
ticular objects than in ourselves, and when we can recollect no acci- 
dental association which may account for the superiority of our own 
emotion, we are naturally inclined to attribute it eitier to some 
temporary occupation or embarrassment of their minds when sucb. 
objects were presented to them; or, if we find that this was not 
case, to some original deficiency in the sensibility of their hearts, 
saythat amanhas no feelings of tenderness or magnanimity, accounts 
to us at once for his wantof sensibility to the beauty of any actions or 
species of composition, which are founded on such emotions. In the 
same manner, to say that at any particular time he was under the 
dominion of opposite feelings, as fully accounts to us for his insensi- 
bility, at such a time, to the beauty of such actions or compositions, 
I apprehend, that these very natural and very common judgments 
could not be formed, unless we found from experience, that those 
qualities only are felt as beautiful or sublime, which are foimd t 

IV. — The proposition which I have now endeavoured to illustrate 
might be illustrated from a variety of other considerations, and par- 
ticularly from the nature of the fine arts. The objects of these aits is 
to produce the emotions of taste ; and it might easily be shown, 

I. That the only subjects that are in themselves proper for the 
imitation of these arts are such as are productive of some species of 
simple emotion. 

3. That when these subjects are of a contrary kind the method by 
which alone they can be tendered either beautiful or sublime is by the 
addition of some interesting or affecting quality. 

3. That the e.ttent, as well as the power of the different fine arts, in 
producing such emotions, is in proportion to the capacity which they 
afford the artist of making such additions; and that, in this respect, 
poetry, by employing the instrument of language, by means of which 
/t can express every quality of mind as well as of body, has a decided 
superiority over the rest of those arts which are limited to the expres- 
sion of the qualities of body alone. 
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fehese considerations, however, besides their being familiar to those 
p have reflected Ufwti these subjects, would necessarily lead to dis* 
! far beyond the limits of these essays. The reader, who 
would wish to see some of these principles illustrated, will find it very 
folly and very beautifully done In Dr. Beattie's essays upon poetry 
and music. 

If the preceding illustrations are just; if it is found thatnoqualitief ' 
are felt, either as beautiful or sublime, but such as accord with the 
habitualor temporary sensibility of our minds; that objects of the most 
acknowledged beauty fail to excite their usual emotions, when we 
regard them in the light of any of their uninteresting or unaffecting 
qualities; and that our common judgments of the characters of men 
are founded upon this experience, — it seems that there can be no 
doubt of the truth of the proposition itselfl 



Sec III. — If it is true that those trains of thought which attend the , 
emotions of taste are uniformly distinguished by some general prin- 
ciple of connexion, it ought to be found that no composition of objects 
or qualities in fact produces such emotions, in which this unity of 
character or of emotion is not preserved. This proposition also may 
be illustrated from the most superficial review of the principles of 
composition in the different arts of taste. 

T.^There is no man of common taste who has not often lamented 
that conftjsion of expression which so frequently takes place, even in 
the most beautiful scenes of real nature, and which prevents him from 
indulging to the full the peculiar emotion which the scene itself is fitted 
to inspire^ The cheerfulness of the morning is often disturbed by 
circumstances of minute or laborious occupation, — the solemnity of 
noon by noise and bustling industry, — the tranquility and melancholy 
of evening by vivacity and vulgar gaiety. It is seldom even that any 
unity of character is preserved among the inanimate objects of such 
scenery. The sublimest situations are often disfigured by objects that 
wc feel uaworthy of them, — by the traces of cultivation, or attempts 
towards improvement,— by the poverty of their woods, or of their 
streams, oir some other of their great constituent features,— ^by appear- 
ances of uniformity or regularity, that almost induce the idea of art. 
The loveliest scenes, in the same manner, are frequently disturbed by 
iinaecording drcumstances ;— by the signs of cultivation — the regu- 
larity of enclosures— the traces of manufactures, and, what is worse 
than all, by the presumptuous embellishments of fantastic fasta 
Amid this confusion of incidents the general character of the scene is 
;eihcrlost; we scarcely know to what class of objects to ©vcom 
; and havins^ i-iewed it with astomshment raftien ORa.Tv -wX-ftk, 
'c at last busy ourselves in imatrinary im^tovsanetA^, mi4."\s 
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conceiving what its beauty might be, if every feature were removed 
which serves to interrupt its expression and diminish ils effect. 

What wc thus attempt in imagination, it is the business of the art 
of Gardening to execute; and the great source of the superiority of its 
productions to the original scenes in nature, consists in the purity and 
harmony of its composition, in the power which the artist enjoys, to 
remove from his landscape whatever is hostile to its effect or unsuited 
to its character, and, by selecting onlysuch circumstances as accord with 
the general expression of the scene, to awaken an emotion more fuU, 
more simple, and more harmonious than any which wc can receive 
from the scenes of nature itself. 

It is by this rule, accordingly, that the excellence of all such com- 
positions is determined. In teal nature, we often forgive, or are 
willing to forget slight inaccuracies or trifling inconsistencies ; but in. 
such productions of design, we expect and require more perfect cor- 
respondence. Evety object that is not suited to the character of the 
scene, or that has not an elTecl in strengthening the expression by 
which it is distinguished, we condemn as an intrusion, and consider 
as a reproach upon the taste of the artist. When this expectation, o: 
the contrary, is fully gratified; when the circumstances of the scenery 
are all such as accord with the peculiar emotion which the scene is 
ntted to inspire ; when the hand of the artist disappears, and the e 
bellishments of his fancy press themselves upon our belief, as 1 
voluntary profusion of nature, we immediately pronounce that the 
CDinposition is perfect; we acknowledge that he has attained the end 
of his art ; and, in yielding ourselves up to the emotion which his coi 
position demands, we afford him the most convincing mark of o 
applause. In the power which the art of gardening thus possesses, 
in common with the other fine arts, of withdrawing from its imitations 
whatever is inconsistent with their expression, and of adding whatever 
may contribute to strengthen, or to extend their effect, consists 
great superiority which it possesses over the originals from whicli 
they are copied. 

II. The art of landscape-painting is yet superior in its effect, from 
the capacity which the artist enjoys, of giving both greater extent and 
greater unity to his composition. In the art of gardening, the great 
materials of the scene are provided by nature, and the artist n 
satisfy himself with that degree of expression which she has bestowed. 
In a landscape, on the contrary, the painter has the choice of the c' 
cumstances he is to represent, and can give whatever force or extent 
he pleases to the expression he wishes to convey. In gardening, tUe 
materials of the scene are few, and those few unwieldy ; and the artist 
jniist often content himself with the reflection, that he has given the 
liesi disposition in bis power to the scanty-and intraaable materials 
ot^ nature, la a Jandscape, on tlii;cotitiavY,OicwttAemi%erf^ej\erY 
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is before the eye of the painter. He may select from a thousand 
scenes, the circumstances which are to characterise a single compo- 
sition, and xrxny unite into one expression, the scattered features with 
which nature has feebly marked a thousand situations. The momen- 
tary effects of light or shade, the fortunate incidents which chance 
sometimes throws in, to improve the expression of real scenery, and 
which can never again be recalled, he has it in his power to perpetu- 
ate upon his canvas; above all, the occupations of men, so important 
in determining, or in heightening the characters of nature, and which 
are seldom compatible with the scenes of gardening, fall easily within 
the reach of imitation, and afford him the means of producing greater 
strength, and greater unity of expression, than is to be found either 
in the rude, or in the embellished state of real scenery. 

While it is by the invention of such circumstances that we estimate 
the genius of the artist, it is by their composition that his taste is uni- 
formly determined. The mere assemblage of picturesque incidents, 
the most unimproved taste will condemn. Some general principle is 
universally demanded, some decided expression, to which the meaning 
of the several parts may be referred ; and which, by affording us, as 
it were, the key of the scene, may lead us to feel, from the whole of 
the composition, that full and undisturbed emotion which vie are pre- 
pared to indulge. It is this purity and simplicity of composition, 
accordingly, which has uniformly distinguished the great masters of 
the art from the mere copiers of nature. It is by their adherence to 
it, that their fame has been attained; and the names of SaJvator and 
Claude Lorraine can scarcely be mentioned, without bringing to mind 
the peculiar character of their compositions, and the different emo- 
tions which their representations of nature produce. 

It is not, however, on our first acquaintance with this art, that we 
either discover its capacity, or feel its effects; and perhaps the progress 
of taste, in this respect, may aflord a further illustration of the great 
and fundamental principle of composition. What we first understand 
of painting is, that it is a simple art of imitation ; and what we expect 
10 find in it, is the representation of the common scenes of nature that 
surround us. It is with some degree of surprise, accordingly, that we 
at first observe the different scenery with which the painter presents 
us, and with an emotion rather of wonder, than of delight, that wc 
gaze at a st}'le of landscape, which has so little resemblance to the 
ordinary views to which we are accustomed. In the copy of a real 
scene, we can discover and admire the skill of the artist; but in the 
rcpreseotatioD of desert or of desolate prospects, in appearances of 
solitude or tempest, we perceive no traces of imitation, and wonder 
pnly at the perversity of taste, which could have led the ■a^^^^^. Wi ^t 
'iDtce of such disagreeable subjects. 

7 however as, from the progress of onx o-wtv mtl^-WK'''^'^ ^ '^ 
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from our acquaintance with poetical composition, we begin 
expression witli sucli views of nature, we begin also to understand and 
to feel the beauties of landscape-painting. It is witb a different view 
that we now consider it. It is not for imitation we loolt, but for cha- 
racter. It is not the art, but the genius of the painter, which now 
gives value to his compositions ; and the language he employs is found 
not only to apeak to the eye, but to affect the imagination and the 
heart. It is not now a simple copy which we see, nor is oitr emotion 
limited to the cold pleasure which arises from the perception of accu- 
rate imitation. It is a creation of fancy with which the artist presents 
us, in which only the greater expressions of nature are retained, and 
where more interesting emotions are awakened, than those which we 
experience from the usual tameness of conimon scenery. In the same 
proportion in which we thus discover the expression of landscape we 
begin to collect the principles of its composition. The crowd of inci- 
dents which used to dazzle our earlier taste, as expressive both of the 
skill and of the invention of the artist, begin to appear to us as incon- 
sistence or confusion. When our hearts are affected, wc seek only for 
objects congenial to our emotion; and the simplicity, which we used, 
to call the poverty of landscape, begins now to be welcome to us, as> 
permitting us to indulge, without interruption, those interesting train* 
of thought which the character of the scene is fitted to inspire. As 
our knowledge of the expressions of nature increases, our sensibiHty 
to the beauty or to the defects of composition becomes more keen, 
until at last our admiration attaches itself only to those greater pro- 
ductions of the art, in which one pure and unmingled character is 
preserved, and in which no feature is admitted, which may prevent it 
from falling upon the heart with ore full and harmonious effect. 

In this manner, the object of painting is no sooner discovered, than 
the unity of expression is felt to be the great secret of its power: the 
superiority which it at last assumes over the scenery of nature, is 
found to arise, in one important respect, from the greater purity and 
_ )^r'r'''''*y which its composition can attain; and perhaps this simple 
"b comprehends all that criticism can prescribe for the regulation 
" Is delightful art 
, — But whatever may be the superiority of painting to the origi- 

[5 from which it is copied, it is still limited, in comparison of that 
which poetry enjoys. The painter addresses himself to the eye. The 
poet speaks to the imagination. The painter can represent no other 
qualities of nature, but those which we discern by the sense of sight 
The poet can blend with those, all the qualities which wc perceive by 
"our other senses. The painter can seize only one momelit 
cc, and can represent no other qualities of objects than what 

single moment affords. The whole history of nature is within the 

& oft/ie poet —the varjing appeatanccs \i\ivd\ Its different produc- 
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tions assume in the progress of their growtli and decay, and the 
powerful effects which are produced by the contrast of these different 
aspects or expressions. The paintercangiveto the objects ofhisscenery 
only the visible and material qualities which are discerned by tlie eye, 
and must leave the interpretation of their expression to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator; but the poet can give direct expression to what- 
ever he describes, All the sublimity and beauty of the moral and 
intellectual world are at his disposal; and, by bestowing on the inani- 
mate objects of his scenery the characters and affections of mind, he 
can produce at once an expression which every capacity may under- 
stand, and every heart may feel. Whatever may be the advantage 
which painting enjoys from the greater clearness and precision of its 
images, it is much more than balanced by the unbounded powers 
which the instrument of language affords to thepoet, both in the selec- 
tion of the objects of his description, and in the decision of the 
expression he can give them. 

It is, accordingly, by the preservation of tmity of character or 
expression, that the excellence of poetical description isdetermined; and 
perhaps the superior advantages which the poet enjoys, in the choice 
of liis materials, renders our demand for its observance more rigid, 
than in any of the other arts of taste. In real nature, we willingly 
accommodate ourselves to the ordinary defects of scenery, and accept 
with gratitude those singular aspects in which some predominant 
character is tolerably preserved. In the compositions of gardening 
we make allowances for the narrow limits within which the invention 
of the artist is confined, and are dissatisfied only when great incon- 
sistencies are retained. Even in painting, we are still mindful that 
if is the objects only of one sense that the artist can represent; and 
rather lament his restraints than condemn his taste, i^ our minds are 
not fully impressed with the emotions he studies to raise, — or if the 
different incidents of his comjiosition do not fully accord in the degree 
as well as in the nature of their expression. But the descriptions of 
the poet can claim no such indulgence. With the capacity of blend- 
ing in his composition the objects of every sense — with the past and 
the future, as well as the pre5ent, in his power — above ali, with the 
mighty spell of mind at his command, with which he can raise every 
object thai he touches into life and sentiment — ^we feel that he is un- 
worthy of his art, if our imaginations are not satiated with his com- 
position, and if in the chastitj-, as weE as the power of his expression, 
he has not gratified the demand of our hearts. 

It would be an unpleasing, and indeed an unnecessary task, to 
HlustraCe this observation by the defects or absurdities of poets of 
inferior genius or imperfect taste. It will perhaps be more usefuUto 
luce 3 few instances of description from some o! Ooc gici^cs.t'^wiis., 
(hich very triBiog circumstances serve to deaUo-^, at ^ \ea.st ■«! 
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diminisli their effect, when they do not fully coincide with the Qa.ture 
of the emotion which the descriptions are intended lo raise. 

In that fine passage in the second boot of the Georgics, in which 
Vii^il celebrates the praises of his native country, after these few lines, 
Hie ver assiduum, atque, alienis mensibus icstas; 
_ Bis gravidee pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbor. 

At rabidae tigres absunl, et sseva leonum 
Semina; nee miseros fallunt aconita Icgentis ; 
Ncc rapit immensos orbis per humum, neque tantt 
Squaraeus in spiram tractu se coUigit anguis — 
there is no reader whose enthusiam is not checked by the cold and 
prosaic line which follows^ 

Adde tot egregias urbis, operamque laborem. 
The tameness and vulgarity of the transition dissipates at once the 
emotion we had shared with the poet, and reduces him, in our opinion, 
lo the level of a mere describer. 

The effect of the following nervous and beautiful lines in the conclu- 
sion of the same book, is nearly destroyed by a similar defect. After 
these lines, 

Hanc olim veteresvitam coluere Sabini; 
Hanc Reraus et frater: sic fortis Etruria crevit ; 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma — 
we little e!q)ect the following spiritless conclusion^ 
Septemque una sibi muto circumdedit arces. 
There is a stillmore surprising instance of this fault in 
most pathetic p.tssages of the whole poem, in the descriptio; 
disease among the cattle, which concludes the third Georgic. Tlfl- 
passage is as follows — 

Ecce autem, duro fumans sub vome] 
Concidit, et mixtum spumis vomit o; 
Extremosque ciet gemitus; it tristis arator, 
Mcerentcm abjungens fraternS morte juvencum 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
The unhappy image in the second line is less calculated to excite com- 
passion than disgust, and is singularly ill-suited to that tone of ten- 
derness anddelicacy which the poet has everywhere else so successfully 
maintained, in describing the progress of this loathsome disease. 

In the speech of Agamemnon to Idomeneus, in the fourth book of 
the Iliad, a circumstance is introduced altogether inconsistent both 
with the dignity of the speech, and the majesty of epic poetry — 
Divine Idomeneus ! what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine, what praise shall we bestow ! 
To That the foremost hoitours are decreed, 
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First in the fight, and every graceful deed : 
For this, in banquets, when the generous bowls 
Restore our blood, and raise the warriors' souls, 
Though aU the rest with staled rules be bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeasur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 
Hlces of the same defect may be found in the comparison of the 
sadden cure of Mar's wound to the coaguUition of curds, — in that of 
Ajax retreating before the Trojans, to an ass driven by boys from a. 
field of com, — in the comparison of an obstinate combat between the 
Greeks and tlie Trojans, to the stubborn struggle between two peasants 
about the limits of their respective grounds,— in that of Ajax flying 
from ship to ship to encounter the Trojans, to a horseman riding 
several horses at once, and showing to the spectators his dexterity by 
vaulting from one to another. 

There is a similar fault in the two following passages from Milton, 
where the introduction of trifling and ludicrous circumstances dimi- 
^^b^be? the beauty of the one, and the sublimity of the other, 
^^^^^h Now Mom her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
^^^^^H Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl, 
^^^^f When Adam wak'd : w custo!n'd,for his skip 
■ Was airy light, /ram fitire tligeslion bred, 

And temp'rale iiapoars Hand, which th' only sound 
Of leaves, and fuming rills, Aurora's fan 
Lightly dispcrs'd, and. the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough, — Book v. 

They ended parle, and both addrcss'd for fight 
Unspeakable : for who, though with the tongug 
Of angels, can relate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicuous, that may lif^ 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power? for likest gods they seem'd: 
Stood ihcy or mov'd, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of great Heaven. 
Now waVd their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles : two broad suns their shields, 
Blaz'd opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror; from each hand luilh spcid relir'd 
Where erst was thickest fight^ th' angdie throng. 
And left large field, unsafe ivilhiit tlte laind 
Of such cominotimi. — Book vL 

He folbwtng passage from the sixth book of LwcatiB¥\wts5S\^, 
Tie describes the Incantations of t\\c wiXc\\ ^tviiivo, a-tv^ **■ 
c he had be(0Tc said, with great auMmit-V, 
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Omne nefaa superi prima jam voce precantis 
Concedunt, carraenque timent audire secundum — 
in labouring to increase the terror of the reader, he has rendered his 
description almost ludicrous, by accumulating images which serve only 
to confuse, and which in themselves have scarcely any other relation 
than that of mere noise- 
Tune vox LethiBos cunctis pollentior hcrbis 
Excantare Deos, confimdit murmura primum 
Dissona, et humaniE multum discordia linguie. 
Latratus habel ilia canum, gemitumque luponira: 
Quod trepidus bubo, quod strix nocluma queruntur, 
Quod stridunt, ululantque fene, quod sibilat anguis. 
Exprimit, et planctus illisEe cautibus unda;; 
Silvarumque sonum, fractieque tonitnia nubis. 
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Such a collection of unaccording images is scarcely kss absurd than 
the following description of the Nightingale, by Marini — 
Una voce pennuta, un suon' volante 
E vcstito di penne, un vivo fiato, 
Una piuma canora, un canto alato, 
Un spiiituel che d' harmonia composto 
Vive in anguste viscere nascasto. 
Even less obvious inconsistencies are sufficient to diminish the effeq 
of poetical description, when they do not perfectly coincide with tl 
general emotion expressed. 

There is a circumstance introduced in the following passage fra 
Horace, which is liable to this censure^ 

Solvitur acris Hiems grata vice vcris et FavonI, 

Trahuntque siccas machinse carinas : 
Ac aeque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni : 

Nee prata canis albicajit pruinis, 
Jam Cytherca choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna ; 
Juncta;que Nymphis Gratia decentes 

Altcmo terram quatiunt pede. 

The image contained in the second line is obviously improper. 

suggests ideas of labour, and difficulty, and art, and has no corre 

_pondencc with that emotion of gladness ivilh which we behold tlia 

teturn of ihc spring, and which is so successfully maintained by th< 

Kgay and pleasing imagery in the rest of the passage. 

Jl In a description of the morning, in the exquisite poem af the MinJ 

h^rtrel, there is a circumstance to which the severity of criticism miglil 

Wtob/ecc vpoa lie same principle — 
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The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark, 
Crown'd with her pail, the tripping milkmaid slogs, 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield, and, hark 1 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings. 
The image in the last line,thoughiuidoubtedly a striking one i 
and very beautifully described, is yet improper, as 
both with the period of satiety, and the scenery of the country to 
which the minstrel refers. 

There is a similar error in the following fine description fi:oia 
Shakespeare— 

The current, that mth gentle murmur glides, 
r Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 

^^^B But when his fair course is not hindered, 
^^^^B He makes sweet music mth the enamelled stones, 
^^^^H Giving agcn-tk kiss to every sedge 
^^^^f He overtaketh in Ms pilgrimage : 
I And so by many winding nooks he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

The pleasing personificarion which we attribute to a brook, is 
founded upon the faint belief of voluntary motion, and is immediately 
checked, when the poet descends to any very minute or particular 

\ resemblance. 

I Even in that inimitable description which Virgil has given of a 

storm, in the first book of the Georgics, a very accurate taste may 
perhaps discover some slight defieiences — 

Ssepe etiam immensum ccelo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 

I CoUectiC ex alto nubes. Ruit arduus sether, 

I Et pluvia ingenli sala lata boumque labores 

Diluitj impUniiir fosste, et cava flumina crescunt 

' Cum sonitu; fervelque frctis spirantibus sequor. 

I Ipse pater, mediS nimborum in noctc, coruscS 

]■ Fulmina molitur dextrA : quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit ; fugcre fcne ; et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humiles stravit pavor : ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ccraunia telo 
Dejicit; ingcminant austri, et densissimus imber. 

If there was any passage to which I would object in these winder- 
fnl)iaes,it would be to those that are marked in italics. I acknowledge, 
indeed, that the 'pluvifl ingenli sata l:eta boumque laboTes tf^Ji&J '^^ 
defensible from the connexion of the imagery wk\\ the svKiCcX o1 "&« 
poem; but lie 'I'liipfenlur fossce' is both an uni\eccs5ia.T3 «na. = 
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degrading cireumstance, when compared with the magnificent effects 
thai are described in the rest of the passage. 

I shall conclude these illustrations with two passages, descriptive 
the same scene, from different poets, in which the effects of imperfect 
and of harmonious composition are strikingly exemplified. 

In the ' Argonautiea' of ApoLlonius Rliodius, when Medea is des- 
cribed in a state of deep agitation between her tmwiUingness tt> 
betray her father, and her desire to save her lover Jason, the anxiety 
of her mind is expressed by the following contrast, of which I give a 
literal translation — 

' The night now covered the earth with her shade; and in the open 
sea the pilots, upon their decks, observed the star of Orion. The 
travellers and the watchmen slumbered. Even the grief of molhers 
who had lost their children, was suspended by sleep. In the 
there was neither heard the cry of dogs, nor the noise 
men. Silence reigned in the midst of darkness. Medea alone 
not the charms of this peaceful night, so deeply was her soul im- 
pressed with fears for Jason.' 

Virgil describes a similar situation as follows — 

I NoK erat, ct placidum carpebant fcssa soporcm 

Corpora per terras, silvicque et s^eva quierant 
jEquora: quum medio volvuntur sidcra lapsu; 
Quum tacet omnis agcr; pecudes, pict^eque volucrcs, 
Qua:que lacus late liquidos, qua^quc aspera dumis 
Eura tencnt, sonuio positEB sub nocte silcnti, 
Lenibant curas, ct corda oblita laborum. 
At non, infclix animi, Fhccnissa. 

' On voit i[;i ' (says M. Mamiontel, with his usual taste and disi 
ment), 'non seulement la supciioritt! du talent, la vie, et I'am 
pandoes dans une poesie harmonieuse, et du colons le plus pur, 
singulifrement encore la superitiritif du gouL Dans la peinture du 
poEte Grec, il y a dcs details inutiles, jl y en a dcs contraires i. Teffet 
h'^U. tableau, Les obser\'ations dcs pilotes, dans le silence de la nuit, 
;ux-mcmes le caractfere de la vigilance ct de I'inquietude, ec 
e contrastent point avec Ic trouble de Medde. L'imagc d'ui 

a perdu ses enfents est faite pour distraire de ceilc d'une amantej 
a affoiblit rinti5r6t, et le poete en la lui opposant, t 
a dessein; au lieu que, dans le tableau de Virgile, tout est r^duit iL 
C'est la nature erti&re dans le calmc ct dans Ic sonuncil, tan- 
s que la raalheureuae Didon veille seulc, ct se livrs en prole k tou» 
fitourmcftts de i'amour. Enfin, dans lepoeteGrec, le cri dcs ehiens, 
i sOmmeil des poniers, sent des details minutteux el indignes de 
au lieu que dans Virgile tout est noble ct peint k grand* 
raits : huit vers cmbrassent la RsXvic^.'—Encydapetlie, vei, ' ' 
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^^ fe these illustrations of the necessity of unity of expression, for the 
production of tlie emotions of sublimity and beauty, I have chiefly 
confined myself to such instances in poetry as are descriptive of 
natural scenery, because they are n»ost within tiie observation of tliat 
class of readers to whom any illustrations of this point are necessary. 
The same principle extends, with equal force, to every other branch 
of poetical imitation, to the description of the characters, the senti- 
ments, and the passions of men : and one great source of the superi- 
ority which such imitations have over the originals firom which they 
are copied, consists, in these cases as well as the former, in the power 
which the artist enjoys of giving an unity of character to his descrip- 
tions, which is not to be found In real nature. The illustration of this 
point, however, as well as of the general fact, that all such descriptions 
are defective in which this unity is not preserved, I must leave to the 
reader's own observation. In the same view, I leave the considera- 
tion of the effect of contrast; a principle which may at first seem 
adverse to these conclusions, hut which, in fact, is one of the strongest 
confirmations of them. The reader who is accustomed to such specu- 
lations, need not be reminded, that the real end of contrast is to 
strengthen the effect of the general emotion, — that its propriety is 
determined by the nature of that emotion, — that it is justly applied 
only in those cases where the emotion is violent and demands relief, 
or faint and requires support, or long-continued and needs repose, — 
and that, in all cases where it exceeds these limits, or where it does 
not serve to invigorate the character of the composition, it serves 
only to obstruct ot to diminish its effect; and the reader to whom 
these principles are new may find amusement in verifying them. 

IV.— The unity of character which is thus demanded in poetical 
description, for the production of the emotions of taste, is demanded 
also in every species of poetical composition, whatever may be its 

In describing the events of life, it is the business of the historian to . 
reprcsentthemastheyreallyhappened; to investigate their causes, how- 
ever minute; and to report the motives of the actors, however base or 
mean. In a poetical representation of such events, no such confusion 
is permitted to appear. A representation destined by its nature to 
afTect, must not only be founded upon some great or interesting sub- 
ject, but, in the management of this subject, such means only must be 
employed as are fitted to preserve and to promote the interest and the 
sympathy of the reader. The historian who should relate the voyage 
of vEneas, and the foundation of Rome, must of necessity relate many 
trifling and uninteresting events, which could be valuable only from 
their being true. The poet who should attempt this subject must 
iatroduce only pathetic and sublime events, — must unfold iheir con- 
nexion with greater cleaxncss, — must point out their consequences as 
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of greater moment, — and must spread, over all, that tone and character 
of dignity which wcboth expect and demand ina composition destined 
to excite the sensibility^ and to awaken the admiration ot mankind. 
Even that species of poem which has beea called by the crit 
historical epic, and which is only a poetical narration of real evi 
yet in some measure subjected to the same rule; and though 
not expect from it the subUme machinery, or the artful conduct of the 
real epic, we yet demand a more uniform tone of elevation, and 
and more dignified selection of incidents, than from the strici 
tive of real history. In both, the poet assumes the character of a 
person deeply impressed with the magnitude or the interest of the 
story he relates. To impress his readerwith similar sentiments is the 
end and object of his work; and he can no other wise do this, than by 
presenting to his mind only such incidents as accord with these great 
emotions, by leaving out whatever, in the real history of the event, 
may be mean or uninteresting, and by the invention of every circum- 
stance that, while it is consistent with probability, may raise the 
subject of his work into greater importance iit his esteem. That it is 
by this rule accordingly the conduct of the epic poem is determined, 
is too obvious to require any illustration. 

The same unity of emotion is demanded in dramatic poetry, 
in the highest and noblest species of it, tragedy ; and ia the conduct 
of the drama this unity of character is fully as essential as any of thoso, 
three unities, of which every book of criticism is so fulL If it is paiit> 
ful to us, when we are deeply engaged in some great interest, to tum 
our minds to the consideration of some other event, it is fully as pain- 
ful to ns, in the midst of our admiration or our sympathy, and while 
our hearts are swelling with tender or with elevated emotions, to 
descend to the consideration of minute, or mean, or unimportant inci* 
dents, however naturally they may be connected with the story, or 
however much we rnay be convinced that they actually took jdace^ 
The envy which Elizabeth entertained of tlie beauty of Mary of Sort- 
land was certainly one cause, and certainly a great cause, of the dis- 
tresses of that most unfortunate queen; but if a poet, in a tragedy 

1 founded upon her pathetic story, should introduce the scene which 

] Melville describes in his Memoirs, and in which the weakness at 
EUzabeth is so apparent, we should consider it both as degrading to. 

I tiie dignity of tragedy, and unsuited to the nature of the emotion which 
the Story is fitted to raise. It Is hence that tragi-comedy is utt«iy 
indefensible, after all that has been said in its defence. If it is painfiil 
to us in such eases to descend to the consideration of indifferent 
dents, it is a thousand times more painful to be forced to attend ti> 
those that are ludicrous; and there is no man of the most commott' 
sensibility ii*/)o docsnot feel his mind revolt, and his indignation kindle, 

at the absurdity of the poet, who can xiius break m M^otL xW sicred 
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retirement of his sorrow, with the intolerable noise of vulgar mirth. 
Had the taste of Shakespeare been equal to his genius, or had his 
knowledgie of thrflaws of the diama corresponded to his knowledge of 
the human heart, the effect of his compositions would not only have 
been greater than it now is, hut greater perhaps than we can well 
imagine; and had he attempted to produce, through a whole compo- 
sition, that powerful and uniform interest which he can raise in a single 
scene, nothing of that perfection would have been wanting of which 
we may conceive this sublime art to be capable. 

Of the necessity of this unity of emotion, Comeille is the first 
tragedian of modem Europe who seems to have been sensible ; and 
I know not whether the faults of this poet have not been exaggerated 
by English critics, from their inattention, to the end which he seems to 
have prescribed to himself in his works. To present a faithful picture 
of human life, or of human passions, seems not to have been his con- 
ception of the intention of tragedy. His object, on the contrary, seems 
to have been, to exalt and to elevate the imagination ; to awaken only 
the greatest and noblest passions of the human mind ; and, by pre- 
switing 5uch scenes and such events alone, as could most powerfully 
promote this end, to render the theatre a school of sublime instruction, 
rather than an imitation of common life. To cfiect this purpose, he 
was early led to see the necessity, or disposed by the greatness of his 
own mind to the observation, of an uniform character of dignity; to 
disregard whatever of commofi, of trivial, or even of pathetic, in the 
oirigmals from which he copied, might serve to inlemtpt this peculiar 
flow of emotion ; and instead of giving a simple copy of nature, to 
adorn the events he represented, with all that eloquence and poetry 
could afford. He maintains, accordingly, in aJl his best plays, amid 
much exaggeration, and much of the false eloquence of his time, a tone 
of commanding, and even of fascinating dignity, which disposes us 
almost to believe that we are conversing with beii^s of a higher order 
than our own ; and which blinds us, at least for a lime, to all the faults 
and all the imperfections of his composition. I am far from being 
disposed to defend his opinions of tragedy, and stiil less to excuse his 
extravagance and bombast; but I conceive, that no person can feel 
his beattties, or do justice to his merits, who does not regard his tra- 
gedies in this view; ahd I think that some allowance ought to be 
made for the faults of a poet, who first showed to his country the 
example of regular tragedy, and whose works the great Prince of 
Conde called ' The Breviary of Kings.' 

In the former section 1 have endeavoured to show, that no objects 
arc in themselves fitted to produce the emoiions of sublimity or ' 
^^^2iity, which are not productive of some simple emoUoTi. \tv'i^a,'\. 
^^ttue attempted to show, that no coinpos\l\on ot oV^ecV'a dt op.-aXv'Cvtsvi 
^^^^^» productive of such emotions, in which an unvt^ o^ ch!«r».iA):^"ia 
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not preserved. The slijjht illustrations which I have now offered a 
probably sufficient to point out the truth of the general principle ; b 
the application of it to the different arts of taste, and the explanation 
of the great rules of composition froni this constitution of our nature, 
are objects far beyond the limits of these essays. I must satisfy 
myself, therefore, with observing in genera!, that, in all the fine arts, 
that composition is most excellent in wliich the different parts most 
fully unite in the production of one unmingled emotion ; and that taste 
the most perfect, where the perception of this relation of objcc 
_ _|loint of expression, is most delicate and precise. 



Conclusion. 



. I,— The illustrations in the first chapter of this essay are intended to 

' show, that whenever the emotions of beauty or sublimity are feJt, that ' 
an exercise of imagination is produced which consists in the prosecu- 

, tion of a train of thought. 

" The illustrations in the second chapter arc intended to point out the 
distinction between such trains, and our ordinary trains of thought* 
and to show, that this difference consists, first, in the ideas which cc 
pose them being in all cases ideas of emotion ; and secondly, in theic 
possessing an uniform principle of co>nexion through the whole of 
the train. The effect, therefore, which is produced upon the mind, by 
objects of taste, may be considered as consisting in the production of 
a. regular or consistent train of ideas of emotion. 

n. — The account which I have now given of this effect, may per- 
haps serve to point out an important distinction between the emotions 
of taste, and all our different emotions of simple pleasure. In the 
case of these last emotions, no additional train of thought is neeessarr. 
The pleasurable feeling follows immediately the presence of the object 
or quality, and has no dependence upon anything for its perfection, 
but the sound slate of the sense by whicli it is received. The ana- 
Uons of joy, pity, benevolence, gratitude, utility, propriety, novelty, ] 
Sec might undoubtedly be felt, although we had no such power of 
mind as that by which wo follow out a train of ideas, and certainly 
are felt in a thousand cases, when this faculty is unemployed. 

In the case of the emotions of taste, on the other hand, it seems 
evident that this exercise of mind is necessary, and that unless tl- ' 
train of thought is produced, these emotions are unfelt. Whatev 
may be the nature of that simple emotion which any object is fitted to 
excite whether that of gaiety, tranquillity, melancholy, &c., if it pra- 
ducenot-i train of kindred thought in our minds, we arc conscious 

on/y of that simple emotion. "Whenc^-cr, on. the corttrary, this train 
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of thought, or this exercise of imagination is prndiiced, wc are con- 
scious of an emotion of a higher and more pleasing Icind ; and which, 
though it is impossible to describe in language, wc yet distinguish by 
the name of the emotion of taste. If accordingly the auihor of our 
nature had denied us this faculty of imagination, it should seem that 
these emotions could not have been felt, and that all our emotions 
would have been limited to those of simple pleasure. 

The emotions of taste may therefore be considered as distinguished 
from the emotions of simple pleasure, by their being dependent upon 
the exercise of our imagination , and though founded in all cases upon 
some simple emotion, as yet further requiring the employment of this 
(acuity for their existence. 

III.— As in every operation of taste there are thus two differcDt 
faculties employed, viz. — some affection or emotion raised, and the U 
imagination excited to a train of thought corresponding to this emo- 
tion, the peculiar pleasure which attends, and which constitutes the 
emotions of taste, may naturally be considered as composed of the 
pleasures which separately attend the exercise of these faculties, or, in 
other words, as produced by the union of pleasing emotion, with the 
pleasure which, by the constitution of our nature, is annexed to the 
exercise of imagination. That both these pleasures are felt in every 
operation of taste, seems to me very agreeable to common experienc 
and observation. 

1. That in every case of the%motions of sublitnity or beauty, that 
simple emotion of pleasure is felt, which arises from the peculiar 
nature of the object perceived, every man, I conceive, may very easily 
satisfy himself. In any beautiful object, whose cliaracter is cheerful- 
ness, we are conscious of a feeling of cheerfulness,— in objects of 
melancholy, of a feeling of sadness, — in objects of ntihty, of a feeling 
of satisfaction and complacence, similar to what we feel from objects 
of the same kind, when the emotion of beauty is not excited. In 
sublime objects, in the same manner, whatever their character may 
be, whether that of greatness, terror, power, Ac, we are conscious of 
the fecUngs of admiration, of awe, of humility, Stc, and of the same 
pleasures from the exercise of them, which we feel in those cases where 
the emotion of sublimity is not produced. In the trains of thought 
which are excited by objects either of sublimity or beauty, every man 
knows, that the character of those trains is determined by the peculiar 
nature of the object; and instead of the emotions of taste being 
attended with one uniform species of pleasure, every man must have 
frit, that the sum of his pleasure is in a great degree composed of 
(he peculiar pleasure the exercise of different affections brings, 

2. That there is a pleasure also annexed, by the constitution <A i»k 
naiure, to the exercise of imagination, is a propusitvoti ■«\i\Oa wtcroa 
lo require very litfic i/Justralion. In commoTi opinvon, x'fte ^ ^^ 
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mcnt of imngin.ition is always supposed to commimicali; delight 
when we yield lo its power, we arc considered as indulging in a sec: 
pleasure; and every superiority in the strength or sensibility of tl _ 
1. faculty is believed to be attended with a similar increase in the happi 
ness of human life. Nor is this persuasion of the connexion of plea 
sure with the exercise of imagination confined to those cases when 
the miad is employed in contemplating only images of Joy ; for ev a 
in those msn whose constitution disposes them to gloomy or mdai* 
choly thought, we have still a belief that there is some secret anf 
fascinating charm in the disposition which they indulge, and that, j| 
this operation of mind itself, they find a pleasure which more lhal„ 
compensates for all the pain which the character of their thaughQ 
may bring. There is a state of mind, also, which every man must 
have fell, when, without any particular object of meditation, the imsgiJ 
nation seems to retire from the realities of life, and to wander amid a 
creation of its own ; when the most varied and discordant scents 
rise as by enchantment before the mind ; and when all the other fo.culJ 
ties of our nature seem gradually to be obscured, to give to this a 
tion of fancy a more radiant glow. With what delight such employu 
ments of imagination are attended, the young and the romantic caa 
tell, to whom they are often more dear than all the real enjoyments ol 
life; and who, from the noise and tumult of vulgar joy, often hasten 
to retire to solitude and silence, where they may yield with security to 
these illusions of imagination, and inaulge their visionary bliss. 

On a subject of this kind, however, w-hen illustration is perhaps less 
important dian description, I am happy to be able to transcribe 3 
passage, which will render unnecessary every illustration that I can 
give. It is a passage from a posthumous work of M. Rousseau, in 
which he describes his mode of life, during a summer which he passed 
in the island of St. Pierre, in the little lake of Bienne. 

'Quand le beau terns m'invitoit,j'allois me jetterseul dans nn bateau 
queje conduisois au milieu du lae, quand I'eau dtoit calme, et li, 
m'^tendant tout de mon long dans le bateau, les yeux toum^s vers le 
del, je me laissois aller et d^river lenteraent au gr^ de I'cau, qiielque- 
foiS pendant plusicurs heures, plongi dans mille reveries confuses, 
s, et qui sans avoir aucun objet bieu d^termin^ ni 
istant, ne laissoient pas d'fitre i mon gr^ cent fois pr^f[5rable i tout 
feque j'avois trouvii de plus doux dans ce qu'on appefe les plaisirs 

— fjuand le soir approchoit, je descendois des times de I'isle, 
et j'allois volontiers m'asseoir au bord du lae, sur la gr6ve dans quelque 
asylecachtf; li. le bruit des vagues, et I'agitatioa de I'eau fixani mes 
sens, et chassant dc mon ame toute autre agitation, la plongeoient 
une rSverie ddicieuse, oB la nuit me surprenoit aouvent sans que J 
n tussE appergu. I^ flux et leftux fie crtte eaa, sovi bruit c 
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tlwi, Kiais renfltf par intervalles, frappant sans rcISche mon oreille 
ct mes yeux, suppliJoient au mouvemens internes que la reverie 
Sleignoit ea moi, et suffisoient pour me fairc sentir avcc plaisir moti 

&usieiice, sans prendre U peine de penser, 

' Tel est I'etat ou je me suis trouv^ souvent i I'isle de SL Pierre 

dans mes reveries solitaires, soit couch^ dans mon bateau que je 
laissois d&iver au gr6 de Teau, soit assis sur les rives du lac agit^, 
soit ailleurs au bord d'une beile rivi&re, ou d'un ruisseau munnurant 
siir le gravier. Telle est la mani&re dont j'ai pass^ mon terns, durant 
le s^joiu que j'y ai falL Qu'on me disc I. present cequ'il yalid'assei 
aJtrayant pour eiedter dans mon cccur de regrfcts si vifs, si tendres, et 
si durables, qu'au bout de quinze ans il m'cst impossible de songer k 
ccttc habilalion cherie, sans m'y sentir k chaque fois transporter 

encore par les ^lans du desir. 

' J'ai pensS quelquefois assez profondement, mais rarement 

avec plaisir, presque toujours contrc mon gri, ct commc par force ; 
la tCverte me delasse ec m'amuse, la reflexion me fatigue et m'attriste, 
Quelquefois mes reveries finisaent par meditation, mais plus souvent 
mes meditations iinissent par la reverie; et durant ccs i^garemcns mon 
ame erre el pltoe dans I'univers sur les ailes de I'imagination, dans 
des ^xtases qui passent toute autre jouissance. 

* Tant que je goutai celle-li dans toute sa puret^, toute autre occu- 
pation me fut toujours insipide. Mais quand ime fois, jett^ dans la 
carri^e litcdraire, par des impulsions Strangers, je sencis la fatigue du 
travail d'esprit, et I'importunitS d'une cflebrit^ malheureuse, je sentis 
en mfime tems languir et s'attiAiir ities douces rSveries, et bientflt 
ioTci de m'occuper malgrfi moi de ma triste situation, je ne pus plus 
retrouver, que bien rarement, ces chores ^xtases, qui durant cinquante 
ans m'avoient lenu lieu de fortune et de gloire; ct sans autre ddpense 
que eelle du tems, m'avoient rendu dans I'oisievet^ le plus beureux 
des mortcls.'— Ziit Reveries, Promtnadi, 5. et 7. 

If it is allowed, then, that there is a pleasure annexed, by the con- 
stitution of our nature, to the exercise of im^ination ; and if the 
illustrations in the first chapter are just, which are intended to show, 
that when this exercise of mind is not produced, the emotions of taste 
are unfelt, and that when it is increased, these emotions are increased 
with it, we seem to possess sufficient evidence to conclude, that this 
pleasure exists, and forms a part of that peculiar pleasure which we 
' receive from objects of sublimity and beauty. 

The pleasure, therefore, which accompanies the emotions of taste, 

may be considered not as a simple, but as a complex pleasure ; and 

MS arising, not from any separate and peculiar sense, but from the 

mio n of the pleasure of simple emotion with that «h\c\\ \5 ionewA, 

Lglfa&e constitution of the mind, 10 the esercise o5 \toa^\TiW.\oTi, 

^^^^■U-The dJscincIioQ which thus appears to subsvst\ie\.'«cexv*icWM 
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tions of simple pleasure, and that complex pleasure which accompaaiea 
the emotions of lasle, seems to require a similar distinction in philo- 
ipphical language. I believe, indeed, that the distinction is actually^ 
bt found in the common language of conversation ; and I apprehend 
;t the term delight is very generally used to express the peculia: 
e which attends the emotions of taste, in contradistinction ti 
le general term pleasure, which is appropriated to simple emotion 
ire pleased, we say, with the gratification of any appetite oraifec- 
— with food when hungry, and with rest when tired,— with the 
ra.lification of curiosity, of benevolence, or of resentment. But we 
say, we are delighted with tlie prospect oi a beautiful landscape, wtttt 
the sight of a fine statue, with hearing a pathetic piece of n 
with the perusal of a celebrated poem. In these cases, the 
delight is used to denote that pleasure which arises from sublimity 
and beauty, and to distinguish it from those simpler pleasures which 
e from objects that are only agreeable. I acknowledge, indee*^ 
that this distinction is not very accurately adhered to 
language, because, in most cases, either of the terms equally expresses 
our meaning ; but I apprehend, that the observation of it is sufficientlir 
general, to show some consciousness in mankind of a difference 
between these pleasures, and to justify such a distinction in philosi 
phieal language as may express it 

If it were permitted me, therefore, I should wish to appropriate tl 
1 delight, to signify the peculiar pleasure which attends the em(K 
ptions of taste, or which is felt, when the imagination is employed in 
1 of a regular train of ideas of emotion. 



ESSAY II. 



fON THE SUBLIMITY AND BEAUTY 
OF THE MATERIAL WORLD. 



Chapter I.— Introductory. 
( If the illustrations in the preceding essay arc jnsl, if that 
rfmind which takes place when the emotions of beautj" or sublimity! 
consists in the prosecution of a regular train of ideas of emotion, ani^ 
other objects are in fact producti\'e of the emotions of las 
h as are fitted to produce some simple emotion, there arises : 
of some difficulty and of very considerable importance, 
t is the source of the sublimity and beam-j o( lh.e material 
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It cannot be doubted that many objects of the material world are 
productive of the emotions of sublimity and beauty ; some of the fine 
arts are altogether emplojed about material objects; and far the 
greater part of the instances of beauty or of sublimity which occu; 
in every man's experience will be found in matter, or in some 
of its qualities. 

On the other hand. ! think it must be allowed that matter in itself 
is unfitted to produce any kind of emotion. The various qualities of 
matter are known to ua only by means of our external senses ; but all 
that such powers of our nature convey is sensation and perception ; 
and whoever will take the trouble of attending to the effect which, 
such qualities, when simple and unassociated, produce upon his mind, 
will be satisfied that in no case do they produce emotion, or the exer- 
cise of any of his affections. The common language of mankind upon 
this subject perfectly coincides with this observation. Such qualities, 
when simple, arealwaysspokenofasproducingsensatioRibut in no case 
as producing emotion ; andalthough perhaps the gen era! word feeling (as 
applied both to our external and internal senses) may sometimes be used 
ambiguously, yet if we attend to it, we shall find that, with regard to 
material qualities, it is uniformly used to express sensation, and that, 
if we substitute emotion for it, eveiy man will perceive the mista!;e. 
The smell of a rose, the colour of scarlet, the taste of a pine-apple, 
when spoken of merely as qualities, and abstracted from the objects 
in which they arc found, are said to produce agreeable sensations, but 
not agreeable emotions. In the same manner, the smell of assafcetida, 
or the taste of aloes, when spoken of as abstract qualities, arc uniformly 
said to produce unpleasing emotions. If we could conceive ourselves 
possessed only of those powers which we have by means of our 
external senses, I apprehend there can be no doubt that, in such a 
case, the qualities of matter would produce only sensation aud percep- 
tion: that such sensaiions might be either pleasing or painful, but 
that in no case coiUd they he attended with any emotion. 

But although the qualities of matter are in themselves incapable of 
producing emotion, or the exercise of any affection, yet it is obvious 
that they may produce this effect from their association with otlier quali- 
ties 1 and as being either the signs or expression of such qualities as 
are fitted hy the constitution of our nature to produce emotion. Thus, 
in the human body, particular forms or colours are the signs of p.ir- 
ticuiar passions or affections. In works of art, particular crms 
are the signs of dexterity, of taste, of convenience, of uiilily. 
In the works of nature, particular sounds and colours, &c., arc 
the signs of peace, or danger, or plenty, or desolation, &e. la 
mch cases, the constant connexion we discover between the sis;a 

L,the thing signified, between the malct\a\ ^jwiv'ci) an& "Cftft 
r producuVe of emolion, rendevs aV last Vivt oae cx.'jn:*:'^''^ 
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; of the Other, and often disposes us to attribute to the sign, tha 
effect which is produced only by the quality signified. 

That such associations are formed with material qualities, eve 
man has sufUclent evidence in his own experience; and there a 
many causes which may be assigned, both of the extent and of ti 
universality of such associations. I shall remark a few of thes<^ 
without pretending to an accurate enumeration. 

1. All those external objects, which, from their nature or con 
tion, axe productive to us, either of use, of convenience, or of pleasure 
or which in any other way are fitted to produce emotion, are know© 
and distinguished by their qualities of form and colour. Such qualities 
therefore, are naturally, and even necessarily expressive to us of thosB 
uses, or convenicneies, or pleasures. It is by them that we bo 
acquainted with the subjects from which such utilities arise; it is t^ 
them that we learn to distinguish such subjects from one another ; and 
as they are the permanent signs of these several utilities, they affect 
us ivith the same emotion which the utilities signified by them a 
fitted to produce. The material qualities, for instance, which Ala- 
tinguish a ship, a plough, a printing-press, or a musical instrumeB^ 
do not solely afford us the perception of certain colours or forms, btt^ 
along with this perception, bring with it the conception of the differeofc 
uses or pleasures which such compositions of material quaUties pro* 
duce, and excite in us the same emotion with the uses or plea; 
thus signified. As, in this manoer, the utilities or pleasures of all ex* 
lemal objects are expressed to us by their material signs of colour ai 
of form, such signs are naturally productive of the emotions whidl 
properly arise from the qualities signified. 

2. The qualities of design, of wisdom, of skill, are uniformly expressed 
to us by certain quahties of form, and certain compositions of ft»nn%< 
colours, and sounds. Such qualities, therefore, or composiliDns of 
qualities, become the signs of design, or wisdom, or skill, and like 
all other signs, affect us with the same emotion which wc receiVB 
from the qualities signified. 

3- AH our knowledge of the minds of other men, and of their various 
qualities, is gained by means of material signs. Power, strengtl^ 
wisdom, fortitude, justice, benevolence, magnanimity, gentlenes^. 
tenderness, love, &c., are-all known to us by means of the external' 
s of them in the coimtcnance, the gesture, or the voice. Sucll 
laierial signs are therefore very early associated in our m 
*lth the qualities they signify; and as they are constant and ii 
riable, become soon productive to us of the same emotions with tba 
qualities themselves. 

In the same manner, the characters, the dispositions, the instincts, 

of all the various tiibes of animals, arc known to us by certain signs ia 

^ibeir frame, or voice, or gesture. Such aigoa \«mitoc therefore we- 
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pressive to us of these characters, or instincts, or dispositions, and 
affect us Aviili all the emotions which such qualities are fitted to 

4. Besides these immediate expressions of qualities of mind by 
material signs, there are others which arise from resemblance, in 
whicfa the qualities of matter become sign! ficaqt to us of some affecting 
or interesting quality of mind. We learn from ejqjcrience, that certain 
qualities of mind are signified by certain qualities of body. When we 
find similar qualities of body in inanimate matter, we are apt to 
attribute to them the same expression, and to conceive them as signi- 
fying the same qualities in this case, as in those cases where they 
derive their expression immediately from mind. Thus, strength and 
delicacy, coldness and modesty, old age and youth, &c., are all ex- 
pressed by particular material signs in the human form, and in many 
cases by similiar signs in the forms of animals. When we find similar 
appearances in the forms of inanimate matter, we are disposed to con- 
sider them as expressive of the same qualities, and to regard them 
with similar emotions. The universality of such associations is evi- 
dent from the structure of the rudest languages. The strength of the 
oak, the delicacy of the myrtle, the boldness of a rock, the modesty of 
the violet, &c., are expressions common in all languages, and so 
common, that they are scarcely in any considered as figurative; yet 
every one knows, that strength and weakness, boldness and modesty, are 
qualities, not of matter, but of mind ; and, that, without our knowledge 
of mind, it is impossible that we should ever have had any conception 
of tbem. How much the effect of descriptions of natural scenery 
arises from that personification which is founded upon such associa- 
tions, I believe tliere is no man of common taste who must not often 
have been sensible of it. 

5. We are led by the constitution of our nature, also, to perceive 
TCsanblances between our sensations and emotions, and of conse- 
quence between the objects that produce them. Thus, there is some 
analogy between the sensation of gi'aduat ascent, and the emotion of 
ambition, — between the sensation of gradual descent, and the emotion 
of decay, — between the lively sensation of sunshine, and the cheerful 
emotion of joy, — between the painful sensation of darkness, and the 
dispiriting emotion of sorrow. In the same manner, there are analogies 
between silence and tranquillity,— between the lustre of morning, and 
llie gaiety of hope,^>etween softness of colouring, and gentleness of 
character,— between slenderness of form, and delicacy of mind, 4:c, 
The objects, therefore, which produce such sensations, though in 
tiiemselvcs not the immediate signs of such interesting or affecting 
qualities, yet, in consequence of this resemblance, become graduaU.'j 
dpressive of thorn, and if not always, yet at those i.\trvp^,a.>.\iias>.,Vftca, 
we are under the dominion ofany emotion, serve iQ\)T\ns\»o'M'(^>^^ 
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l-Qie images of all those afiecling or interesting qualities, which w 
r lave been accustomed to suppose they resemble. How extensive thi 
elation is, may easily be observed in the extent of sue! 
kinds of figurative CKpression in every language. 
6. Besides these, language itself is another very important cause a 
It of such asso«iations. The analogies betivecn the qualitie 
of matter, and the qualities of mind, which any individual might dia- 
ir observe, might perhaps be few, and must of course be limited 
by his situation and circumstances; but the use of language gives, t^ 
_ every individual who employs it, the possession of all the aoalogiei 
many ages have observed, between material qualities, an4 
iualities capable of producing emotion. Of how much conaequenc^ 
IS is, may bo discovered in the different impressions which iire mad( 
by the same objects on the common people, whose vocabulary ii 
limited by their wants, and on those who may have had the advantage 
of a liberal education. 

7- To all these sources of association is to be added, that which i 
pccuUar to every individual. There is no man, almost, who has not 
from accident, from the events of his hfe, or from the nature of his 
studies, connected agreeable or interesting recollections with particulaB 
colours, or sounds, or forms, and to whom such sounds or colours, S 
>t pleasing from such an association. They affcc 

'[c signs of these interesting qualities, and, as in other 
uses, produce in us the same emotion with the qu.ililies whicll 
I 'Hiey signify. 

These observations are probably sufficient to show the numerous 
and extensive associations we have with matter, and its varioa», 
qualities, as well as to illustrate some of the means by which it t 
comes significant or expressive to us of very different, and far mc 
interesting quaUties than those it possesses ia itself. By maans o^ 
the connection, or resemblance, which subsists between the qualitiea 
of matter, and qualities capable of producing emotion, the perception^ 
of the one immediately, and very often irresistibly, suggests the ide* 
of the other; and so cariy are these associations formed, that it r 

quires afterwards some pains to separate this connection, and t _ 

vent lis from attributing to the sign, that effect which is produce^ 
alone by the quality signified. 

Whatever may be the truth of these observations, it cannot at least 
be doubled, that the qualities of matter are often associated v 
others, and that they affect us in such cases, like all other signs, byi 

iginations to the quahties they signify. It seems to ' 
gually obvious, that in all cases where matter, or any of its qualiti 
"reduces the emotions of sublimity or beauty, this effect mttst ar 
SWter from these material qualities themselves ; from their being fitted' 
r the consikMioa of our nature to produce sMch emotions ; or from 
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some other qualities with which they are associated, and of which they 
operate as the signs of expressions. 

It should seem, therefore, that a very simple, and a very obvious 
principle is sufficient to guide our investigation into the source of the 
sublimity and beauty of the qualities of matter. If these qualities are 
in themselves fitted to produce the emotions of sublimity or beauty 
(or, in other words, are in themselves beautiful or sublime), I think it 
is obvious that they must produce these emotions, independently of 
any association. If, on the contra.ry, it is fsund that these qualities 
only produce such emotions when they are associated with interesting 
or affecting qualities, and that when such associations are destroyed, 
they no longer produce the same emotions, I think it must also be 
allowed that their beauty or sublimity is to be ascribed, not to the 
material, but to the associated qualities. 

That this is in. reality the case, I shall endeavour to show, by a great 
variety of illustrations. It is necessary, however, for me to premise, 
that I am very far from considering the inquiries which follow, as a 
complete examination of the subject. They are indeed only detached 
observations on the sublimity and beauty of some 'of the most im- 
portant classes of material qualities, but whicli, however imperfect they 
may severally be, yet seem to possess considerable weight from their 
collective evidence. 



Chapter II.— Of the Sltblimitv and Beautv of Sound. 
The senses by which we chiefly discover beauty or sublimity in mate- 
rial objects, are those of hearing and seeing. 

The objects of the first are, sounds, whether simple or composed. 

TiiL' objects of the second arc, colours, forms, and motion. 



Sec I.— Of Simple Sounds.— I shall begin with considering 
some of those instances, where simple sounds are productive of the 
' emotions of sublimity or beauty. It may bo sufficient, at present, to 
consider them in the following order; — 

t. Sounds that occur in inanimate nature, 2. The notes of animals 
And, 3. The tones of the human voice. 



Part I.— Of Miscellaneous Sounds. — Of the first class, o 
those miscellaneous sounds that occur in inanimate nature, there 
many which produce emotions of sublimity and beauty. 

I.— I. All sounds in general arc sublime, which are associated with 
ideas of danger; the bowling of a storm^ — theraumrotwv^cSa'ft,' '"'' 
quake, — the report of artillery, — the esplosion ot rti\H\4eT, Stt. 
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j 2. All sounds are in general sublime, which are associated with 
Ideas of great power or might ; the noise of a torrent,— the fall of m 
pltaract, — the uproar of a tempest,^ — the esplosion of gunpowder, — 
' e dashing of the waves, &c. 

[ 3. Allsounds, in thesanieniaaner,aresuUime,whichareassodated 
With ideas of majesty or solemnity, or deep melancholy, or any othei 
"■Strong emotion; the sound of the trumpet, and all other warlike ii 
Struments, — the note of the organ, — the sound of the curfew, — the 
tolling of the passing bell, Sec. 

That the sublimity of such sounds arises from the ideas of d 
or power, or majesty, Src., which arc associated witli them, and n 
from the sounds themselves, or from any original fitness in sui 
sounds to produce this emotion, seems to be obvious from the follow- 
ing considerations, 

I. Such sounds, instead of having any permanent or definite cha* 
racter of sublimity, vary in their effect with the qualities they happeiM 
to express, and assume different characters, according to the natui 
of these qualities. 

If sounds in themselves were sublime, it might reasonably I 
expected in this, as in every other case of sense, that their difference 
of effect would be strictly proportioned to their difference of characteiy 
and that sounds of the same kind or character would invariabiy p 
duce the same emotion. The following instances, however, seem 
show, that no specific character of subluuity belongs to mere soun^ 
and that the saraesoundsmayproducevcrydiffcrent kinds of emotion, 
according to the qualities with which we associate them. 

The sound of thunder is, perhaps of all others in nature, the n 
sublime. In the generahty of mankind, this sublimity is founded (JO 
awe, and some degree of terror; yet how different is the e 
which it gives to the peasant who sees at last, after a long d 
the consent of heaven to his prayers for rain, — to the philoaopbei^ 
who, from the height of the Alps, hears it roll beneath his feet,—'" 
the soldier, who, under the impression of ancient superstition, welcos 
it, upon the moment of engagement, as the omen of victory! " _^^ 
these cases, the sound itself is the same : but hoiv different the natun 
of the sublimity it produces ! The report of artillery is siibliir 
the images both of power and of danger we associate with il 
noise of an engagement heard from n distance is dreadfully sublime. 
The firing of a review is scarcely more than magnificent. The s( 
of a real skirmish betwcena few hundred men, would be moresublimfl 
than all the noise of a feigned engagement between a hundred thou- 
sand men. The straggling fire of a company of soldiers upon a field^ 
day is contemptible, and always excites laughter. The straj^ling fi 
of the same number of men in a riot, would be extremely sublime^ 
d perhaps more terrible than an unifotm teport. 
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The howling of a tempest is powerfully suhlimc, from manj" asso- 
ciations! yet how different to the inhabitant of the land, and the 
sailor, who is far from refuge, — to the inhabitant of the sheltered plain, 
and the traveller bewildered in the mountains, — to the poor man who 
has nothing to lose, and the wealthy, whose fortunes arc at the mercy 
of the storm ! In all these cases, the sound itself is the same, but the 
nature of the sublimity it produces is altogether different ; and corres- 
ponds, not to the effect upon theorganof hearing, but to the character 
or situations of the men by whom it is heard, and the different qualities 
of wliich it b expressive to them. 

The sound of a cascade is almost always sublime; yet no man 
ever felt in it the same species of sublimity, in a fruitful plain, and in 
a wild and romantic country, — in the pride of sumniEr, and in tlie 
desolation of winter, — in the hours of gaiety, or tranquillity, or eleva- 
tion, — and in seasons of melancholy, or anxiety, or despair. The 
sound of a trumpet is often sublime; but how different the sublimity 
in the day of battle, — in the march of an army in peace, — or amid the 
splendours of a procession! There are few single sounds more sub- 
lime than the report of a cannon; yet every one must have felt the 
different cmolions of sublimity with which the same sounds may affect 
him, and at the same intervals, in moments of public sorrow, or 
public rejoicing. 

In these, amd many other instances that might be mentioned, the 
nattire of the emotion we experience, corresponds, not to the nature of 
the sound itself, but to the nature of the association we connect with 
it; and is in fact altogether the same with the emotion which the 
same quality produces, when unaccompanied with sound. If sounds 
in themselves were fitted by the constitution of our nature to produce 
these emotions, it would seem that greater uniformity would be found 
in their effects ; that the difference of their effects would be proporJ 
tioned to the difference of their nature as sounds; and that the same 
sounds would permanently produce the same emotion, 

2. If any particular sounds are fitted by our constitution to produce 
the emotion of sublimity, it seems impossible that sounds of a contrary 
kind should produce the same emotion. If, on the contrary, the sub- 
limity of sounds aiises from the qualities we associate with them, it 
may reasonably be expected, that sounds of all kinds will produce this 
emotion, when they are expressive of such qualities as are in them- 
selves sublime. Many very familiar observations seem to illustrate 
Uiis point. 

The most general character, perhaps, of sublimity in sounds, is that 

of loudness, and there are doubtless many instances where such soimds 

, are very constantly sublime; yet there are many instances alsQ,wliWft 

^^ffiMontrary qualilyof sounds is also sub!iyt\e-,aiMi-w'V\en*i\%Vi^i"SW«, 

^^Htt unJvetsaU;- be found, that such sounds are assoc\=le4 -wS^n.^**-**"* 



of power or dariger, or some other quality capable of exciting strong 
emotion. The loud and tumultuous sound of a storm is undoubtedly 
sublime; but there is a law and feeble sound which frequently pre^ 
cedes it, more sublime in reality than all liie uproar of the storm itself,, 
and which has accordingly been frequently made use of by poets, * 
heightening their descriptions of such scenes. 

Along the woods, along the moorish fens 

Sighs the sad Genius of the coming storr 

And up among the loose disjointed cliffs 

And fractur'd mountains wild, the brawling brook 

And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan. 

Resounding long in Fancy's listening ear. 

Then comes the Father of the Tempest forth, &c. 

Thomsaiis Winter. 
' Did you never observe,' (says Mr. Gray, in a letter to a friend) lakOff^ 
racking winds are piping loud, that pause, as the gust is recollecting 
itself, and rising upon the ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like the 
swell of an iEoiian harp? I do assure you there is nothing ii 
world so hkc the voice of a spirit.' Such a sound in itself is ii 
siderable, and resembles many others which are very far from being 
sublime; but, as the forerunner of the storm, and the sign of all thd; 
imagery we connect with it, it is sublime in a very great degieo. 
There is, in the same manner, said to be a low rumbling noise pre- 
ceding an earthquake, in itself very inconsiderable, and generany, 
likened to some very contemptible sounds; yet in siich a situation, 
and with all the images of danger and horror to which it leads, I 
question whether there is another sound so dreadfully sublime. The 
soft and placid tone of the human voice is surely not sublime; yet in 
the following passage, which of the great images that precede : 
powerfully so? It is a passage from the first book of Kings, in which' 
the Deity is described as appearing to the prophet Elijah. ' And hti 
said, go forth, and stand upon the mount before the Lord. And be- 
hold, the Lord passed hy, and a great and strong wind rent the mou 
tains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord w 
not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord w 
not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the I 
was not in the fire: onAahcTXhciae a still small ■voice. Anditwasspi 

when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle.' 

Another great division of sounds is into Grave and Acute. If cithcX 
of these classes of sound is sublime in itself, it should follow, accord- 
ing to the general laws of sensation, that the other should not be s( 
In fact, however, the sublime is found in both ; and perhaps it may b 
t/j/ffcuftfosaytowhichof them it most permanently belongs. Instance 
i-ifl/'tiiiS kind are H'ilhin ruach of every pcvsotv's ohsen-ation. 
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In the same manner, it may be observed, that the n' 
and, in general, the most insignificant sounds become suMiiae, when- 
ever they are associalcd with images belonging to power, or danger, 
or melancholy, or any other strong emotion, although in oilier cases 
they affect us with no emotion whatever. There is scarcely in nature 
a. more trifling sound than the buz^ of flies, yet I beUeve there is no 
man of common taste, who, in the deep silence of a summer's noon, 
has not found something strikingly sublime in this inconsider- 
able sound. The falling of a drop of water, produces in gencrala 
very insignificant and unespressive sound; yet sometimes in vaults, 
and in large cathedrals, a single drop is heard to fall at intervals, from 
the roof, than which, I know not if there is a single sound more 
strikingly sublime. One can scarcely mention aaound less productive of 
the sublime, than the sound of a hammer. How powerfully, however, 
in the following description, has Shaliespeare made this vulgar sound 

""" lel 
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■ From camp to camp, thro' the foul womb of night, 
b The hum of cither army stilly sounds, 

I That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
M The secret whispers of each other's watch. 

■ Fire answers fire, and thro' their paly flames 
B Each battle sees the other's umber'd face ; 

■ Steed threatens steed, in high and boaslful neighs 
P Piercing the night's dull ear; and from tlie tents 

■ The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation,— //if h>7 V. act. iv. Chorus, 
sound of oars in water is surely very far from being sublime, yet 
in a tragedy of Thomson's, this sound is made strikingly sublime, 
when (in the person of a man who had been left by the treachery of 
his companions upon a desert island), he describes the horrors he felt, 
when he first found his being deserted: And adds, 
I never heard 

A sound so dismal as their parting oars. 

Instances of the same kind are so numerous, that it is unnecessary to 
insist upon them. If sounds are sublime in themselves, independently 
of all association, it seems difficult to account for contrary sounds pro- 
ducing the same effect, and for the same sounds producing different 
ejects, according to the associations with which they are connected. 

3. When such associations are dissolved, the sounds themselves 
»asc to be sublime. There are many cases, undoubtedly, va -^Viv^ 
this experiment cannot be made, because in many cases vXitcoMwi^ft'tt- 
between such sounds, and the qualities they indicate, H consASi'nS. asA- 
invamble. The connexion between the sound of tbunici, ot a. xftyrf^ 
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wind, of a torrent, of an carthquaie, and the qualities of power, of 
danger, or aw-fulncss, which they signtly, and which the objects them- 
selves permanently involve, is established, not by man, but by natuie.- 

It has no dependence upon bis will, and cannot be affected by a 
discipline of his imagination. It is no wonder, therefore, while su 
connections are so permanent, that the sublimity which belongs to thei 
qualities of the objects themselves, should be attributed to their e 
Icma] signs, and that such signs should be considered in themselves 
us fitted lo produce this emotion. The only case in which these 
associations are positively dissolved, is when, by some error of judg- 
ment, we either mistake some different sound for the sound of any of 
these objects, or ajc imposed upon by some imitation of these sounds; 
In such cases, I think it will not be denied, that when we discover, 
our mistake, the sounds are no longer sublime. 

There is nothing more common than for people who are afraid ol 
thunder, to mistake some very common and indifferent sound for itf 
as the rumbling of a cart, or the rattling of a carriage. While their 
mistake continues, they feel the sound as sublime : the moment they 
arc undeceived, they are the first to laugh at their error, and to ridicule 
the sound which occasioned it. Children at first are as much alarmed 
at the thunder of the stage, as at real thunder. Whenever they find 
that it is only a deception, they amuse themselves with mimicking it 
It may be observed also, that very young children show no symptons 
of fear or admiration at thunder, unless perhaps when it is painfiillj 
loud, or when they sec other people alarmed about them: obviously 
from their not having yet associated with it the idea of danger; ait^ 
perhaps also from this cause, that our imagination assists the rcpor^ 
and makes it appear much louder than it really is: a circumstanc 
which seems to be confirmed by the common mistake we make t 
very inconsiderable noises for it. Mistakes in the same manner at 
often made in those countries where earthquakes are common, bctweeUi 
very inconsiderable sounds, and that low Tumbling sound which ii 
said to precede such an event. There cannot be a doubt, that the 
moment the mistake is discovered, the noise ceases to be subiim& 
In all other cases of the same kind, where mistakes ol this nature 
happen, or where we are deceived by imitation, I believe it is agrefi'; 
able to every person's experience, that while the mistake continue^ 
the sounds affect us as sublime; but that as soon as we are undeceived 
and that the sign is found not to he acccompanied with the qualitiei 
usually signified, it ceases immediately to affect us with any cmotioB 
If any sounds were in themselves sublime, or fitted by the constitution 
of our nature to produce this emotion, independently of all associaliol^ 
j'l would seem ihai there could be no change of our emotion, and thaC 
these sounds would .is permanendy proiQctAdt correspondent a 
Hon, as I/ieobjccts of every other stnsc produce 'A\fcwtovies.'jatt&t-!A\i 
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In all cases, however, where these associations are either accidental 
or temporarj', and not, as in the former case, permanent in their 
nature, it will be found that sounds are sublime only, when they are 
expressive of qualities capable of producing some powerful emotion, 
and that in all other cases, the same sounds are simply indifferent, 
la some of the instances formerly mentioned, where common or 
i-ulgar sounds are rendered sublime by association, it is obvious, that 
the same sounds in general, when they have no such expression to us, 
are very different from sublimity. The bun of flies, the dropping of 
water, the sound of a hammer, the dashing of an oar, and many 
Others which might easily be mentioned, are, in general, sounds 
absolutely indifferent, and so far from possessing any sublimity In 
themselves, that it might be difficult at first to persuade any man that 
they could be made so. Their sublimity therefore can only be attri- 
buted to the quahties which they signify. 

There are few sounds, in the same manner, much more sublime 
than the striking of a great clock at midnight. In other situations, 
the very same sound is altogether different in its expression. In the 
morning it is cheerful, — at noon indifferent, or at least unnoticed, — in 
the evening plaintive, — at night only sublime. In the tolling of a bell 
the sound is uniformly the same; yet such a sound has very different 
cicpreasions, from the peculiar purposes to which it is applied. The 
passing bell, and the funeral bell, alone are sublime. The whistling 
of the wind in an autumnal, or in a wintry night, is often felt as sub- 
lime, and has accordingly been frequently introduced into poetical 
descriptions of a similar character. The nicest ear, however, is unable 
to distinguish any difference betwint this sound, in the seasons before 
mentioned, and in spring or summer, when, if it has any character at 
all, it has a character very different from sublimity. The trumpet is 
very generally employed in scenes of magnificence or solemnity. The 
sound of the trumpet in such situations is accordingly very sublime, 
and seems to us to be expressive of that solemnity or magnificence. 
This instrument, however, as every one knows, is very ofien degraded 
to very mean offices. In such cases, the sound is altogether indif- 
ferent, if not contemptible. The bagpipe has, to a Scotch highlander, 
no inconsiderable degree of sublimity, irom its being the martial 
instrument of tlie country, and of consequence associated with many 
spirited and many m:igniiieent images. To the rest of the world, the 
sound of this instrument is at best but barely tolerable. They who 
ate acquainted with the history of superstition will recollect many 
instances where sounds have become sublime from this association, 
which to the rest of mankind were very insignificant, and whicli have 
become also insignificant both to individuals and to nW.wvns,'»ftiEE.'i^ift. 
superstitions their expression was founded on liad ccasefi. 

There arc several other considerations, from wtidi 'l^ms ^»\o.^>ft V^ 
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lei-c endeavour to illustrate, might be confirmed,— the uniform c 
n between sublime sounds, and some quality capable of produdnjs 
™Smotion, and the impossibility of finding an instance where sou! " 
sublime, independently of all association,— the great dilTerence ir 
number of sounds that are sublime to the common people, and men <A 
cultivated or poetical imagination, — and the difference which eveiy 
man feels in the effect of such sounds in producing this emotion, 
according to the particular state of his own mind, or according to the 
particular strength or weakness of his sensibility to the qualities which 
such sounds express. But I am unwilling to anticipate the reader in 
speculations which he can so easily prosecute for himself. If the illus. 
tratrations I have already offered are just ; if sounds of all kinds arc 
sublime, when they are expressive of any qualities capable of producing,' 
strong emotions! ^^^ 'f no sounds continue to be sublime when, they 
cease to be expressive of such qualities, it is, I think, reasonable to 
conclude that the sublimity of such sounds is to be ascribed, not tc 
the mere quality of sound, but to those associated qualities of whicb 
it is significant. 

11. — There is a great variety of sounds also, that occur m the scenes 
of nature, which are productive of the emotion of beauty; the sound of 
a waterfall, the murmuring of a rivulet, the whispering of the wind, the 
sheepfold bell, the sound of the curfew, &c. 

That such sounds areassociated in our minds, with various qualities 
capable of producing emotion, I think every man may be satisfied 
from his own experience. When such sounds occur, they are ex- 
pressive to us of some particular character; they suit one species of 
emotion, and not others ; and if this were not obvious in itself, it might 
be made sufficiently obvious, from the use of such sounds in poetical 
composition. Ei'ery man, therefore, judges of the propriety of thdr 
introduction, and determines with regard to the taste and judgment of 
the poet, by their suitableness to the nature of the emotion he has it in 
his view to excite. Every man, therefore, has some peculiar emotion 
associated with such sounds, or some quality, of which they are 
considered as the signs or expressions. 

That the beauty of such sounds arises from the qualities of which 
they are expressive, and not from, any original fitness in them to 
produce this emotion, may perhaps be evident from the following 
considerations. 

1. To those who have no such associations, or who consider Ihctn 
simply as sounds, they have no beauty. It is long before children 
show any degree of sensibility to tlie beauty of such sounds. To the 
greater number of them, in the same manner, the common people are I 
afttgefber indifferent. To the peasant, the curfew is only the mark of 1 
the hoar of the evening, — the sheep-bell, the sign of the neighbour 
ioocl of the dock, — the sound of a casca.dc, 'iic sign (A 'Aie tailing of 
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water, S:c. Give them the associations which men of cultivated imagiu:i- 
Jon have with such sounds, and they will infallibly feel their beauty. 

In the same manner, men of the best natural taste, who have not 
formed such associations, are equally insensible to the l>eauty of such 
sounds. The inhabitant of a country where there are no waterfalls, is - 
stunned at first with the noise of a cascade, but is not delighted with 
it. They who are not accustomed to the curfew, and who are ignorant 
of its being the evening bell, and, as such, associated with all those 
images of tranquillity and peace whicli render that season of the day 
so charming, feel nothing more from its sound, than from the sound 
of a bell at any other hour of llic day. The sound of the sheepfoid 
bell is but an insignificant noise to those who have never lived in a 
pastoral country, and who do not consider it as expressive of those 
images of simple and romantic pleasure, which are so naturally con- 
nected with such scenes. Every man acquainted witli the poetry of 
distant nations, knows, in the same manner, how much the beauty of 
many allusions to peculiar sounds of these countries is lost to those 
who are strangers to them, and who, of consequence, have none of 
those associations which render them so expressive to the natives, 

2. It is further observable, that such soimds are beautiful only in 
particular tempers of mind, or when we are under the influence oi 
such emotions as accord with die expressions which they possess. If, 
on the contrary, such sounds were heautifiil in themselves, although 
in difltrent states of mind, we might afford them different degrees of 
attention; yet in all situations they would be beautiful, in the same 
manner as in every slate of mind the objects of all other senses uni- 
formly produce their correspondent ideas. The sound of the curfew, 
for instance, so beautiful in moments of-'mclancholy or tranquillity, in. 
a joyful or even in a cheerful hour, would be directly the reverse. Tiic 
sound of a waterfall, so valued amid the luxuriant scenery of summer, 
is scarcely observed, or, if observed, simply disagreeable amid the 
rigours of winter. The sound of the hunting horn, which is so 
extremely picturesque in seasons of gaiety, would be insupportable in 
hours of melancholy. 

It is at particular seasons only, in truth, that we are sensible to the 
beauty of any of the sounds before mentioned. For once that they 
afTect us, they occur to us ten times without effect. The real and the 
most important business of life could not be carried on, if we were to 
indulge at all times our sensibility either to subhmity or beauty. It 
is only at those seasons, that such sounds affect us with any emotions 
of beauty, when we happen to be in that temper of mind, which suits 
with the qualities of which they are expressive. In our common hours, 
■when we arc either thoughtless or busy, we suffer them ta ija^a-wW«wii. 
ntrtict If such sounds were beautiful in ttiemse\\-cs, ^\xc\i vafwJwsoa. 
in their effects could not possibly happen. 



E OF THEMSELVES BEAUTIFUL. 

3, When such associations are dissolved, the sounds themselves 
cease to be beautiful. If a man of the most cominon taste were^ 
carried into any striking scene of an ornamented garden, and plac 
within the hearing of a cascade, and were told, in the midst of his 
enthusiasm, that what he takes for a cascade is only a deception, the 
sound continues the same, but the beauty of it would be (irecoverably 
gone. The tiokling of the sheepfold bell may be imitated by many 
very common sounds; but who is there who could fot a moment listen 
to any imitation of this romantic sound ? There are a great numbed 
of sounds which exactly resemble the sound of the hunting horn, and' 
which are frequently heard also in the same scenes: when know% 
however, some of them are ridiculous, none beautiful. The sami 
which is so strikingly beautiful in the evening, is altogether unnoticed! 
at noon. 'The flute of a shepherd' (says Dr. Beattie, with his usual 
beauty of expression) 'heard at a distance, in a fine summer's day, 
amidst a romantic scene of groves, hills, and waters, will give raptiue 
to the car of the wanderer; though the tune, the instrument, and tl 
musician be such as hecouldnot endure in any other place.' Instances 
of a similar kind are so numerous, that 1 forbear to detail them. Upon 
the supposition of any original and independent beauty in sounds, such 
variations are altogether unaccountable. 

I shall only further observe upon this subject, that when it is 
sidered, how few sounds are beautiful amid the infinite number which 
occur in the scenes of nature, and that wherever they do occur, there 
is always some pleasing or interesting quality of which they ar 
pressivc, there arises a very strong presumption, independently ol all 
other considerations, that the beauty of such particular sounds is 
derived from the qualities which they express, and not the eflect of the 
mere sounds themselves. 

Part 11.— Of the Notes of Animals.— There are instances, I 
believe, both of subhmity and beauty in the notes of animals. That 
such sounds are associated with the qualities of the animals to wlucb 
they belong, and become expressive of these qualities, cannot, I thitiki 
be denied. There ate besides other associations we have with them, 
from their manner of life, the scenes which they usually inhabit. Mid' 
the countries from which they come. 

I. That the notes or cries of some animals arc sublime, every one 
knows ; the roar of tlie lion, the groivllng of bears, the howling of 
wolves, the scream of the eagle, Sic, In all those cases, these are 
the notes of animals remarkable for their strength, and formidable for 
their ferocity. It would seem very natural, therefore, that the sublimity 
of such sounds should arise from the qualities of which they are ex- 
; and which are of a nature fitted to excite very powerfiil 
motions in our minds. 
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t this is in reality the case, and that it is not the sounds theia- 
ivhich have this effect, appears to be obvious from the two 
fijfowing considerations. 

1, When wc have no associations of this kind, such sounds are pro- 
ductive of no such emotion. There is not one of these sounds which 
may not be imitated in some manner or other; and which, while we 
are ignorant of the deception, docs not produce the same emotion with 
the real sound: when wc are undeceived, however, we are conscious 
of no other emotion, but that perhaps of simple pain from its loudness. 
The howl of the wolf is little distinguished from the howl of the dog, 
cither in its tone or in its strength; but there is no comparison between 
their sublimity. There arc few, if any, of these sounds so loud as the 
moat common of all sounds, the lowing of a cow: yet this is the very 
reverse of sublimity. Imagine this sound, on the contrary, expressive 
of fierceness or strength, and there can be no doubt that it would be- 
come sublime. The hooting of the owi at midnight, or amid ruins, is 
strikingly subiime. The same sound a 
trilling or ludicrous. The scr 
when, the bird is either tamed 
is heard amid rocks :ind deserts, and when it is expressive to us of 
liberty and independence, and savage majesty. The neighing of a 
war-horse in the field of battle, or of ayoung and untamed horse when 
at large among mountains, is powerfully sublime. The same sound 
in a cart-horse, or a horse in the stable, is simply indifferent, if not 
disagreeable. No sound is more absolutely mean, thnn the grunting 
of swine. The same sound in the wild boar, an animal remarkable 
both for fierceness and strength, is sublime. The memory of the 
reader wUl supply many other instances. 

2. The sublimity of such sounds corresponds not to their nature, as 
sounds, but to the nature of the qualities they signify. Sounds of all 
tinds ate sublime, in proportion as they are expressive of power, or 
fierceness, or strength, or any other quality capable of producing 
strong emotions, in the animals which they distinguish. There are 
many instances, undoubtedly, where loud cries are sublime ; but there 
are many also, where such notes are very far from being so. The 
lowing of cows, the braying of the ass, the scream of the peacock, and 
many other inoffensive birds, are only mean or disagreeable. 

Low or feeble sounds, in the same manner, are generally considered 
as the contrary of sublime ; yet there are also many instances where 
sudi sounds are strongly subiime — when they distinguish the notes of 
fierce, or dangerous, or powerful animals. There is not a sound so 
generally contemptible as that which we distinguish by the name of 
JUBsing J yet this is the sound appropriated to serpents, atid it« ■^csSkic 
of poisonous reptiles — and, as sucli, is cxUcmeVf avKCvcftc. "fti» 
0/ tie rattfcsnate (that moat dangeroua a»\ma.\. oi di\vi&*ift>* 




is very little difTerent from the noise of a child's plaything, yet who 
will deny its sublimity ! The growl of the tiger resembles the purring 
of a cat: the one is sublime, the other insignificant. Notliing can be 
more trifling than tie sound produced by that little animal, which 
among the common people is called the death-watch ; yet many a 
bold heart hath felt its power. The inhabitants of modern Europe 
would smile, if they were asked if there were any sublimity in the 
notesof chickens, or swallows, or magpies; yet, under the influence 
of ancient superstition, when such animals were considered as 
ominous, the bravest among the people have trembled at their sound. 
The superstitions of other countries aSbrd innumerable instances 
of the same kind. 

If these illustrations are just, it should seem that the sublimity of 
the notes of animals is to be ascribed to the associations we connect 
with them, and not to any original fitness in the mere sounds them- 
selves to produce this emotion. 

II. — That the beauty of the notes or cries of animals arises from the 
same cause, or from the qualities of which they are expressive to us, 
may perhaps be obvious from considerations equally familiar. 

It seems at least very difficult to account for the instances of such 
;ounds which are universally reckoned beautiful, if we consider the 
sounds themselves as the causes of this emotion. The number of 
notes is as various as the diflercnt species of animals; and, amid 
these, there are a thousand instances where similar sounds are by no 
means productive of similar effects ; and where, although the difference 
to the ear is extremely small, there is yet a great difference in tb^ 
capacity of producing such emotions. If, on the contrary, we consider 
the source of their beauty as consisting in the pleasing or aflTect- 
ing qualities with which such sounds are associated, we have an 
easy solution of the difficulty, and which will be found at the same 
time perfectly to agree with the facts. 

It woitld lead to a very long and very unnecessary inquiry, if I were 
to attempt to enumerate the various notes of this kind that are beauti- 
ful, and the different associations we have with them- That with many 
such sounds we have in fact such associations, is a matter, 1 appre- 
hend, so conformable to every man's eKperience, that it would be 
supei-fluous to attempt to prove it. 

There is indeed one class of animals of which the notes are in a, 
singular degree objects of beauty— I mean birds; and for this we raay 
assign very sufficient reasons. FirsL Such notes approach much nearer 
liian any other to the tones of tlie human voice, and are therefore 
much more strongly expressive to us of such qualities as we are 
affected by. Secondly. These animals are, much more than any other, 
the objects of our interest and regard; not only from our greater 
acquaintance with (hem, and fiom the r[v\Y™\,Gn.csa aTid delicacy of 
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their forms, which, renders them in some measure the objects of ten- 
derness; but chiefly from their modes of hfe, and from the httle 
domestic arrangements and attachments which we observe among 
them so much more strongly than among any other animals, and which 
indicate more affecting and endearing qualities in tlie animals them- 
selves, than in any others we know. That we have such associations 
with birds is very obvious, from the use which is made of their in- 
stincts and manner of life in the poetical compositions of all nations 

That it is from such associations the beauty of the notes of animals 
arises, may appear from the following considerations. 

r. They who have no such associations feel no emotion of beauty from 
them. A peasant would laugh if he were asked if the call of a goat, 
or the bleat of a sheep, or the lowing of a cow, were beautiful ; yet in 
certain situations all of these are undoubtedly so. A child shows no 
symptom of admiration at those sounds which are most affecting in 
natural scenery to other people. Every one will recollect in what total 
indifference his early years were passed to that multitude of beauti- 
ful sounds which occur in the country; and t believe, if we attend to 
it sufficiently, it will be found that the period when we became sensi- 
ble to their beauty was when we first began to feel them as expressive, 
cither from our own observation of nature, or from the penisal of books 
of poetry. In the same manner, they who travel into very distant 
countries are at first insensible to the beauty which the natives of 
those countries ascribe to the notes of the animals belonging to them, 
obviously from thcirnothavingyet acquired the associations which arc 
the foundation of their beauty. The notes which are sacred from any 
kind of superstition, are beautiful only to those who are under the 
dominion of that superstition. A foreigner does not distinguish any 
beauty in the note of the stork. To the Hollander, however, to whom 
that bird is the object of a very popular and very pleasing superstition, 
this note is singularly beautiful. 

2. Such sounds as are, either from experience or from imagination, 
assodatcd with certain qualities capable of producing emotion, are 
beautiful only when they are perceived in those tempers of mind which 
are favourable to these emotions. Instances of this are very ni 
The bleating of a lamb is beautiful in a fine day in spring : 
-leplh of winter it is very far from being so. The lowing of a co 
distance, amid the scenery of a pastoral landscape i 
cstremely beautiful : in a farmyard it is absolutely disagreeable. The 
hum of the beetle is beautiful in a line summer evening, as appearing 
to suit the stillness and repose of that pleasing season : in tile noon of 
day it is perfectly indifferent. The twitter of the swallow is beautiftil 
ling, and seems to be expressive of the cb.ccrf'iS.'^^^sR 
at any other hour it is quite insigm&caTit. Y.'jc"ft*ic«iv.'^ 
nightin^a/e, so n-ondcrfiiUy charming in -Cos WiViS^Wi W^-'k^^ 
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is altogether disregarded during the day; in so much so, that it b 
given rise to the comman mistake that this bird dos nut sing but at 
nigUt. If such notes were beautiful in themselves, independently of 
associations, they would necessarily at all times be beautiful. 

3. In tliis, as in other cases before mentioned, wliea sucli a 
lions are destroyed, the beauty of the sounds ceases to be felt The 
call of a goat, for instance, among rocks, is strikingly beau 
expressing wildness and independence. In a farmyard, 
common enclosure, it is very far from being so. The plaintive and 
interesting bleat of the lamb ceases to be beautiful, whenever it ceases 
to be the sign of infancy, and the call for that tenderness which the 
infancy of all animals so naturally demands. There is a bird that 
'jnitates the notes of all other birds with great accuracy. Such imita- 
tions, however, are not in the least beautiful in it. There are people, 
in the same manner, who imitate the song of birds with surprising' 
dexterity. It is the imitation, however, in such a case, that a" 
pleases us, and not the notes themselves. It is possible (according 
to the curious experiments of Mr. Barrington) to teach a bird of any 
species the notes cf any other species. It may, however, I think, 
very justly be doubted, whether the acquired notes would be equally 
beautiful. The connexion we observe between particular birds, ; 
the peculiar scenes in nature which they inhabit, and the different 
seasons at which they appear, and the great difference in their instincts 
and manner of life, render their notes expressive to us of very dis- 
similar characters j and we accordingly distinguish them by epithets 
expressive of this variety. The wildness of the Unnet, the tenderness 
of the redbreast, the pertness of the sparrow, the cheerfulness of tbe 
lark, the softness of the bullfinch, the plaintiveness of the nightingale, 
the melancholy of the owl, are expressions in general use ; and the 
associations we thus connect with them, very obviously determine the 
character or expression of their notes. By the artificial education 
above mentioned, all these associations would be destroyed; and, s 
far as I am able to judge, all, or at least a great part of the beauty 
we feel from their songs. It is in the same manner that y 
generally unhappy, instead of being delighted with the song of a bird 
in the cage. It is somewhat hke the smile of grief, which is much 
more dreadful than tears, or like the playfulness of an infant amid 
scenes of sorrow. It is difficult therefore to say, whether in this 1 
cruel practice there is a greater want of taste or of humanity; 
there could be in fact no excuse for it, if there were not a kind of, 
tenderness excited towards them, from the reflection that they a 
altogether dependent upon our benevolence, and a natural gratitude 
awakened, by the exertions they make for our pleasure. 
/ forbear to produce any fiulher illustrations on this subject From 
those that iave been produced, it seems to m-i Vaa-i. -fic bave sufficient 
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- ground for concluding, that, of those sounds which have been con- 
sidered, the sounds that occur in the scenes of nature, and the sounds 
produced by animals, the sublimity or beauty arises from the qualities 
of which they are considered as the signs or expressions, and not 
from any original fitness in the sounds themselves to produce such 



I have only further to add, that, upon the principle of the absolute 
and independent sublimity or beauty of sounds, it is very difficult to 
account for the different sounds which have been mentioned as pro- 
ductive of these emotions. There is certainly no resemblance as 
sounds, between the noise of thunder and the hissing of a serpent, — 
between the growling of a tiger and the explosion of gunpowder, — 
between the scream of an eagle, and the shouting of a multitude ; yet" 
all of these are sublime. In the same manner, there is as little resem- 
blance between the tinkling of the sheep-fold iaeU, and the murmuring 
of the breeze, — between the hum of the beetle, and the song of the 
lark, — between the twitter of the swallow, and the sound of the cur- 
few; yet aE of these are beautiful. Upon the principle which I 
endeavour to illustrate, they are all perfectly accountable. 

Part III. — Of the Tones of the HmtAN Voice.— Tliereisa 
similar sublimity or beauty felt in particular notes or tones of the 
human voice. 

That such sounds are associated in our imaginations, with the quali- 
ties ot mind of which they are in general expressive, and that they 
naturally produce in us the conception of these qualities, is a fact so 
obvious, that there is no man who must not have observed it. There 
are some philosophers who consider these as the natural signs of 
passion or affection, and who believe that it is not from experience, 
but by means of an original faculty, that we interpret them : and this 
opinion is supported by great authorities. Whether this is so, or not, 
in the present inquiry is of no very great importance; since, although 
it should be denied that we understand such signs instinctively, it 
cannot be denied that, very early in infancy, this association is formed, 
and that our opinions and conduct are regulated by it. 

That the beauty or sublimity of such tones arises from the nature 
of the qualities they express, and not from the nature of the sounds 
themselves, may appear from the following observations. 

1. Such sounds are beautiful or sublime, only as diey express pas- 
sions or affections which excite our syiiH>athy. There are a great 
variety of tones in the human voice, yet ^ these tones arc not beau- 
tiful. If we inquire what are the particular tones which are so, it will 
universally be found, that they are such as are expressive of ^leas^sv^ 
or interesting affections. The tones peculiar to aTi^e(,^eN'i^ii«s.'a, 
malice, envy, misantluopy, deceit, SiC, are ncithei a^'''^'^^^^'^ ^^'^ 'osaii-- 



tiful. The tone of good nature, though very agreeable, is not beatitifij 
but at particular seasons— because the quality itself is in gencr^ 

rather the source of complacence than pleasure; we regret the w 

of it, but we do not much enjoy its presence. On the contrary, thj 
tones peculiar to hope, joy, humility, gentleness, modesty, mdancholyj 
&c, though all extremely different, are all beautiful; because th* 
qualities ihey express arc all the objects of interest and approbatioi 
In the same manner, the tones peculiar to magnanimity, fortitude 
self-denial, patience, resignation, &c., arc all sublime ; and for a similar 
reason. This coincidence of tlie beauty and sublimity of the tones of 
the human voice, with those qualities of mind that are interesting o 
affecting to us, if it is not a formal proof, is yet a strong presumption^ 
Ihat it is from the expression of such qualities that these sounds derive 
their subhmlty or beauty. 

a. The effect of such sounds in producing these emotions, instead 
of being permanent, is limited by the particular temper of mind we 
happen to be in, or by the coincidence between that temper, and ihc 
pccuhar qualities of which such sounds arc expressive. To mos 
for instance, the tone of hope is beautiful. To a man in despair, t 
presume it would be far from doing so. To a man in grief, the tone- 
if cheerfulness is simply painful. The tone of indignationj though in 
particular situations strongly sublime, to a man of a quiet and pladi 
temper is unpleasant To men of an ardent and sanguine cliarao, 
ter, the tone of patience is contemptible. To peevish and irritable 
spirits, the voice of humility, so peculiarly beautiful, is provoking. 
Such observations may be extended to many diversities of passion: 
and it may still further be remarked, that those sounds in the humam 
voice, which are most beautiful or most sublime to us, are always those; 
that are expressive of the qualities of mind which, from our particular 
constitutioiis or habits, we are most disposed to be affected by. If the? 
beauty or sublimity of such tones were independent of the qualidesi 
of mind we thus associate with them, such diversities could not 
happen; and the same sounds would produce uniformly the samC' 
emotions, as the same colours or the same smells produce uniformly 
the samcs ensations. 

3. Similar tones, in this case, do not produce similar emotions, a 
should seem to happen if these effects were produced by the mere 
sounds themselves. There is little affinity, for instance, between the. 
low and depressed tone of grief, and the shrill and piercing tc 
joy; yet both are beautiful. There is little resemblance between thft 
loud shout of rage, and thelow placid tone of patience; yet both are, 
in many cases, sublime. The tone of peevishness is not very different, 
from the tone of melancholy ; yet the one is beautiful, the other poa- 
(/Vc/y disa^eeabie, The tone of pusillanimity is little distinguishable 
iJrom the tone of patience ; but how diSictcat aie the effects they pixi- 
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duce upon our minds ! — Observations of this kind, it is in the power 
of every one to extend. 

4. Whenever these tones are counterfeited, or whenever they cease 
to be the signs of those qualities of mind of which we have generally 
found them significant, they immediately cease either to be sublime or 
beautiful Every one must have observed, that this is the effect of 
mimickry. Wherever in the same manner, any species of tieceit is 
used; or where we know that these tones are employed, without the 
existence of the correspondent passions, we no longer feci Ihem as 
beautiful or sublime. If the sounds themselves were the causes of these 
emotions, whatever we might think of the person, the sounds them- 
selves would continue to produce the emotions either of sublimity or 
beauty — in the same manner as the most absurd misapplication of 
colours, never disturbs our perception of them, as colours. 

5, There is yet a fiirther consideration, which may perhaps more 
clearly illustrate this opinion, vii., that the beauty or sublimity of such 
sounds in the human voice, altogether depends on our opinion of the 
propriety or impropriety of the affections which they express. We 
know, either from nature or from experience, that particular sounds or 
tones are the expression of particular passions and affections; and 
the perception of such sounds is immediately accompanied with the 
belief of such affections in the person from whom they proceed. But 
it is only from actual observation or inquiry, that we can know what 
is ihecause of these affections. Our sympathy, our interest, it is plain, 
depends on tiie nature of this connexion, — on our opinion of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of such affections in such circumstances. All 
this, however, does not in any degree alTect the nature of the sound, 
which is still the same, whether the affection be proper or improper. 
It is very obvious, however, that our sense of the beauty or sublimity 
of such sounds, depends on our opinion of this propriety. No tone of 
passion or affection is beautiful, with which we do not sympathize. 
The lone of joy, for instance, is beautifiil, in most cases where it is 
heard. Suppose we find, that such a sound proceeds from some very 
trilling or ridiculous cause, our sense of its beauty is instantly destroyed 
with our opinion of its propriety. The tone of melancholy, or mode- 
rated grief, is affecting and beautiful beyond most others. Assign 
some frivolous reason for it, and instantly it becomes contemptible. 
The tone of patience is sublime in a great degree. Tell us that it is 
pusillanimity, and its effect is instantly gone. The high imperious 
note of rage is often sublime. A trifling c^se renders it simply pain- 
ful. The same observation may be extended to the tones of all our 
passions. It is, I conceive, extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
^(»unt for this change of emotion, on the principle of ^c ovi'giKai. 

independent beauty of such sounds. 

'a resard to the human voice, however, it is Xf> 'be oJo^wv-iJ^, 
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lat besides all this, there is also a beauty in pai'ticular degrees d 
Allhough the expression of the different passions 
all men, yet it necessarily happens that there is q 
sensible difference in the degree or character of these similar sounds^ 
There is no man of any delicacy of organs, who must not often have 
been sensible of such differences. These also are expressive to u^ 
of several qualities. They arc, in the first place, eitpressive of the 
perfection or imperfection of the organs of speech, and of the healtii 
or indisposition of the person; circumstances which often determine 
in a great degree, when either of these eitpressions are strong, tli« 
pleasure or pain we have in iheir conversation. Secondly. They ar^ 
expressive also of the temper or character of mind. As we arenaturallj; 
judge of the character of the person from the peculiar tones of hia 
, and to believe that such passions have the principal dominion; 
his mind, which have the most prevalent expression in his voice,! 
; led in the same way to judge of the degree or force of ihcso 
by the degree or strength of such tones in his voice. Thia, 
:ind of inference is so natural, that there is perhaps no person wbtfi 
las not made it. That the beauty of such chastened degrees of sound 
arises from such associations is apparent ; as it is expressive to us o£ 
moderation and self-command, — as it expresses habit more than, 
immediate impulse,— as it is peculiar to such tones only as are expres- 
sive of affecting passions or dispositions of mind,— as it is felt alone 
by those who are affected by such dispositions,— and as it is beautiful 
only in those cases where this temperance of emotion, of Viihich it 
is the sign, is considered as jiroper. I wiil forbearj therefgre, any 
further illustration of it. 

The observations which I have offered on the subject of simple 
sounds are perhaps sufficient to show that the sublimity and beauty 
of these sounds arises, in all cases from the qualities with which wc 
have observed them connected, and of which they appear to us as the 
signs or expressions ; and tliat no sounds in themselves are fitted by 
the constitution of our nature to produce these emotions. 

It is natural, however, to suppose that in this, as in every other 
case, our experience should gradually lead to the formation of some 
genera! rules with regard to this expression; and thatdifferent sounds 
should appear to us to have a difference of character, according to 
the nature of the qualities with which we most frequently find them 
conjoined. This supposition will appear more probable when we con- 
sider, not only that tiic div^ities of sounds are few, and consequently 
that rules of this kind can be more easily formed; but still more thai 
these diversities of sounds are the immediate expressions of different 
Qualities of mind in the human voice, and consequently that their 
.iC^aracter tecomes more certain and definite. 
, J believe, in fact, that someihina oi 'Aiva ^simi tikes place early in 
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life, and that, long before we are able to attend to their formation, we 
have ionned ceriam general associations with all the great diversi- 
ties of sound, and that, in after life, they continue to be generally 
expressive of these characters. 

To enumerate these general expressions is a very delicate, as 
well as a very difficult task. I hazard, therefore, the following 
observations only as hints for the prosecution of tlie subject; and 
as I am sensible gf their imperfection, I am wilhng to rest no con- 
clusion upon them. 

The great divisions of sound arc into loud and low, grave and acute 
long and short, increasing and diminishing. The two first divisions are 
expressive in themselves: the two last only in conjunction with others. 

1. Loud sound is connected with ideas of power and danger. Many 
objects in nature which have such qualities are distinguished by such 
sounds; and this association is further confirmed from the human 
voice, in which all violent and impetuous passions are expressed in 
loud tones. 

2. Low sound has a contrary expression, and is connected with ideas 
of weakness, gentleness, and delicacy. This association takes its rise 
not only from the observation of inanimate nature, or of animals, 
where, in a great number of cases, such sounds distinguish objects 
with such qualities, but particularly from the human voice, where all 
gcnlle, or delicate, or sorrowful affections, are expressed by such tones. 

3. Grave sound is connected with ideas of moderation, dignity, 
solemnity, &c., principally, I believe, from a!! moderate, or restrained) 
or chastened ^vffections being distinguished by such tones in the 
human voice. 

4. Acute sound is expressive of pain, or fear, or surprise, &c., and 



e degree of astonishment. This 
; from our experience of 

ne to have no expression 
of that quality which is 
A loud or a low, a grave or an 
than the continu- 



generally operates by producing si 
association, also, seems principally tc 
such connexions in the human voice. 

S- I-ong or lengthened sound seem 
in itself, but only to signify the c 
signified by other qualities of sound. 

acute sound prolonged, expresses to . . 

ancc of the quality which is generally signified by such sounds. 

6. Short or abrupt sound has a contrary expression, and signifies 
the sudden cessation of the quality thus expressed. 

7. Increasing sound signifies, in the same manner, the increase of 
the quality expressed— as, * 

8. Decreasing sound signifies the gradual diminution of such 

I shall leave to the reader to attend to the divct^tj rf ex^tts.^wft. 
which arises from the different combination of these iwewx'wea "jS, 

sound. 
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The most sublime of these sounds appeare to mc tobealDud,grave^' 
lengthened and increasing sound. The least snblime, a low, acute, 
abrupt, or decreasing sound. The most beautiful, a low, grave, and 
decreasing sound. The least beautiful, a loud, acuce, lengthened and 
increasing sound. 

Such are the few general principles that, as far as I can judge, tal 
place, with regard to the sublimity or beauty of sounds. The inni 
mcrable exceptions that there are to every one of these rules, afford 
sufficient proof, that this sublimity or beauty does not arise from lh( 
sounds themselves. Where, however, any new sound occurs, it 
think, by its approach to one or other of these classes that wc deter- 
mine its sublimity or beauty. 



Sec. II, — Of Composed Sounds, or Music— I-— in the pre-' 
ceding illustrations, I have considered only simple sound; as producing 
the emotions of sublimity or beauty. 

Sounds, however, are capable of being united by certain laws, aai 
of forming a whole. To such a composition of sounds we give t' 
name of music; an art, confessedly, of great power, in produci: _ 
emotions both of sublimity and beauty, and the source of one of the 
first and purest pleasures of which our nature is susceptible. 

Upon this subject, I shall beg leave to offer a few observations; 
although it is with great diffidence that I speak upon an art of whictt 
I have no theoretical knowledge, and of which I can judge only fi 
the effect that it produces on myself 

The essence of music consists in continued sound. The same sou 
however, when continued, has no beauty, further than as a simple 
sound, and, when long continued, becomes positively disagreeable 
music, therefore, must necessarily consist in the composition of differen) 
sounds. 

The succession or composition of all different sounds is not equall]^ 
pleasing. By a peculiar law of our nature, there are certain sounds a 
which the union is agreeable, and others of which the i 
figreeable. There is therefore a relation between sounds, cstablisi 
by nature, which cannot be violated without pain. Music, therefore 
asan art intended to produce pleasure, must consist in the compositku 
of related sounds. 

These observations are sufficiently obvious. There a 
two other circumstances in the succession of sounds, necessary h 



I. The mere succession of related sounds is not in itself pleasin] 
Ahbough the succession of any two related sounds is agreeable, yet 
"Sl&oie series of such sounds, in w\\id\ no other relation was observe 
it the relation betwetn individuaV stiMTids,-«cMV4\» ai«»\»^H.Vf <ii 
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agreeable. To render such a series pleasing, it is necessary that it 
should possess unity, or that we should discern a relation not only 
between the individual sounds, but also among- the whole number of 
sounds that constitute tlie series. Although every word m language 
is significant, and there is a necessary relation among words, estab- 
lished by the rules of grammar; yet it is obviously possible to aiTange 
words according to grammatical rules, which yet shall possess no 
meaning. In the same manner, a series of sounds may be composed, 
according to fhcir individual relations, which yet may possess no 
general relation, and from which, as we can discover no end, we can 
derive no pleasure. What thought is to the arrangement of words, 
the key, or the fundamental tone, is to the arrangement of sounds; 
and as the one constitutes a whole in language, by establishing a 
certain and definite idea, to which all the words in a sentence bear a 
relation, so the otlier constitutes a whole in music, by establishing a 
definite and leading sound, to which all the other sounds in the series 
bear a similar relation. The first circumstance, therefore, that dis- 
tinguishes musical succession, is the preservation of this relation 
among ail the individual sounds to one key or fundamental tone, which 
is the foundation and end of the composition. 

2. The second circumstance which distinguishes musical succession, 
is the regularity or uniformity of that succession. In natural events, 
succession without regularity, is confusion ; and, wherever art or design 
is supposed, is positively disagreeable. In music, therefore, as an art 
designed to please, regularity or uniformity is absolutely necessary. 
The most pleasing succession of sounds, without the preservation of 
(his regularity, or what is commonly called time, every one knows, is 
positively displeasing. For this purpose, every succession of sounds 
is supposed to be divided into certain equal intervals, which, whether 
they comprehend more or fewer notes, occupy the same space of time 
in the succession of these notes. To preserve this uniformity, if there 
are few sounds in this interval, these sounds must be prolonged to 
occupy the whoie space of time. If there are many, they must be 
sounded quickly for the same reason. The one constitutes what is 
called slow, the other what is called quick time in common language. 
In both cases, however, the space or portion of time allotted to each 
interval is uniformly the same, and constitutes the only regularity of 
which sounds in succession are capable. A regular or uniform suc- 
cession of sounds, therefore, related to one key or fundamental note, 
may be considered as constituting musical succession, and as dis- 
tinguishing it from all other successions of sound. The accurate 
perception both of this regularity, and of this relation, constitutes that 
faculty which is generally called a good or a musical ear. 

liJ.— If, therefore, we consider music as such a succesavoii cS scftyofta 
bave BOW described, the two circumstances w'totb &a'toB^>-'^ ^'^ 
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detennine the nature or character of every composiiion, are, the natore 
oflhekey.and the nature oftieprogrcss; the nature of the fundamental 
and governing sound, and the nature, or (as it is commonly called) the 
tune, of the succession. 

With both of these characteristics of musical composition, I 
apprehend that we have many associations. 

The key or fundamental tone of every composition, from its relatioD 
to the tones of the human voice, is naturally expressive to us of those 
qualities or affections of mind which are signified by such sounds. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to offer any illustration of this, because it is 
so obvious to every man's observation. The relation of such tones in. 
music to ihe expression of the qualities oi mind is indeed s _ 

that aH musicians understand what keys or what tones are fitted for 
the expression of those affections, which it is within the reach of m 
to express. It is also observable, that they who are most unacquainted 
with mnsic, are yet able immediately to say, what is the affection wtiic& 
any particular key is fitted to express. Whether any piece of i 
is beautiful, or not, may be a subject of dispute, and very often ii 
but whether the sounds of which it is composed are gay or scJoaiv 
are cheerful or meiancboly, are elevating or depressing, there is s " 
dom any dispute. 

That the time of musical composition is also expressive to ns 
various affecting or mteresting qualities, can scarcely be disputed, 
all ages, quick lime, or a rapid succession of sounds, has been. 
appropriated to the expression of mirth and gaiety ; slow time, or s.; 
slow succession of sounds, to the expression of melancholy or sadness: 
All the passions or afTections, therefore, which partake of eithfa- rf 
these ingredients, may be generally expressed by such ci 
in the composition; and the different degrees of such movements may, 
in the same manner, express such affections as partake of any inter- 
mediate nature between these extremes. In what hianner the i 
ception of such affections is associated with such circimi stances in 
progress of sound, it is not my business to explain. It is suffidoit' 
that the fact itself is aclcnowledged. 1 cannot avoid, however, a 
ing, that there is a very strong analogy, not oidy between the progress 
of musical sounds, and the progress of sounds in the human voice, i|i> 
the case of particular passions; but that there is also a similar analogy i 
between such progress in sounds, and the progress of thought in tbe 
case of such passions. Under the influence of pleasing or agreeaUe 
passions, the articulation is quick ; in the case of contrary passions it 
is slow; and so strong is this expression, that we are disposed to judges 
of the passion any person is affected with, although we do not hear th& 
words he utters, merely from the slowness or rapidity of his articula-i 
tjon. It is observable, in the satnc manner, that different passionu' 
Aavean influence upon the progress ot out ftvow'^i.^, a.vA \.l\at they 
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operate very sensibly either ia accelerating or retardmj this progress. 
All the passions which belong to pleasure, are altended with a rapid 
succession of thoughts, and seem to give an unusual degree of vigour 
to our imagination. The passions, on the contrarj'. which belong lo 
pain, produce, in general, a slow and languid succession of thought, 
and seem to depress our imagination below its usual tone. This 
result is so obvious, that every person must have observed it even 



The progress of musical sounds, therefore, may very naturally 
express to us the nature or character of particular passions ; not only 
from the analogy between such progress of sounds, and the progress 
of thought ; but still more from its being in a great measure the sign 
of such affections of mind, by making use of the same sounds or tones, 
and the same varieties in the progress of these sounds, which are in 
real life the signs of such affections in the human voice. Whether 
these observations account for the associations we have with musical 
lime, ornol, is at present a matter of no consequence, as the fact itself 
is sufficiently certain. The appropriation of particular time, lo par- 
ticular emotions, has taken place in every age and country ; is under- 
stood by every man; and is not the less certain, though no account can 
be given of the reason of it. 

I( is in thus being able to express both the tone of passion or 
affection, and that progress of thought or sentiment which belongs to 
such affections, that, in as far as I am able to judge, the real founda- 
tion of musical expression consists. It is far beyond the bounds which 
I prescribe myself in these observations, to enter into any minute 
investigation of the different expressions which such sounds, and such 
compositions of sounds in general possess. But if the reader will 
recollect, what are the distinct associations which it has formerly been 
observed we have with sounds or tones, as loud or soft, grave or acute, 
and the particular associations which it has now been observed we 
have with the different progressions of sound, as quick, or moderate, 
or slow; and will further attend to the possible number of ways in 
which these different characteristics of music may be combined, he 
will be fully sensible both of the different emotions which it is in the 
power of music lo express, and of the great variety which it affords iu 
the expression of these emotions. 

If I am not mistaken, the real extent of musical expression coincides 
in a great degree with this account of it. These signs in the human 
e general signs. They express particular classes of passion or 
emotion, but they do not express any particular passion. If we had 
)ther means of intercourse or of information, we might from such 
IS infer, that the person was elevated or depressed, gay or solemn,, 
■ or plaintive, joyous or sad; but we coii\d o,q\, V Cmite.,'VBSsB^ 
s the partkuLv passion which proiiuced t.\ves.c ex.^t«.«.!.v5*a 
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■usic, which can avail itself of these signs onlv, can Express notbing 
pore paiticular than the signs themselTes. It will be found, act 
Bigly, that il is within this limit that mnsical expression is really 
lined ; thai such classes of emotion it can perfectly express ; but that 
when it goes beyond this limit, it ceases to be either expressive or 
beautiful The general emotions of gaiety, elevation, solemnity, 
melancholy, or sadness, it is every day found to express; and with 
regard to such general expresfions there is never any mistake; but 
when it allerapts to go further, when il attempts to express particular 
passions, atnbilion, fortitude, pity, love, gratitude, Sc, it either fails 
altogether in its effect, or is obliged to have recourse to the assistance 
of words to render it intelligible, 'It is in general true' (says Dr 
Beailic) ' thai poetrj- is the most immediate and the most accurate 
interpreter of music. Without this auxiliary, a piece of the best music, 
heard for the first lime, might be said to mean something, but 
should not be able to say what It might incline the heart to ser 
bility; but poetry or langu^e would be necessary to improve that 
sensibility into a real emotion, by (ix.ing the fancy upon some delinite 
and affeaing ideas. A fine instrumental symphony, well performed, 
is like an oration delivered with propriety, but in an unknown tongue; 
it may affect us a little, but conveys no definite feeling. We are 
alarmed, perhaps, or melted, or soothed; but it is very imperfectly, 
because we know not why. The singer, by taking up the same air, 
and applying words to ft, immediately translates the oration into our 
own language. Then all uncertainty vanishes; the fancy is filled with 
determinate ideas; and determinate emotions take possession of the 
heart.' — Essay upon Poetry and Music, p. I. ch. vi. 

Nor is this confining the expression of which music is capably 
within narrower limits than is consistent with our experience of its 
effects. Although its real power consists in its imitation of those 
signs of emotion or passion which take place in the human voice, yet 
from its nature it possesses advantages which these signs have not, 
and which render it, within these limits, one of the most powerful 
means which can be made use of in exciting emotion. As far 
able to judge, these advantages principally consist in the two following 



I. In that variety of sounds which it admits of, in conforrnity [o 
the key, or fundamental tone. In thereal expression of passion in the 
human voice, the sound is nearly uniform, or at least admits of very 
small variation. In so far, therefore, as mere sound is concerned, the 
tone of any passion would in a short lime become unpleasing from its 
uniformity ; and if this effect were not forgot, in our attention to the 
language ;vnd sentiments of the person who addresses us, would be 
perceived by every car. In mu5ic, on the contrary, the variety of 
'Tlatcd sounds wJiich may be inWoduccd, luA otil-j prevents this na- 
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pleasing effect of Qniformitj', and preserves the emotion which the 
prevailing tone is of itself able to excite, but, by varying the expression 
of ic, keeps both our attention and our imagination continually awake. 
The one resembles what we should feel from the passion of any person, 
who uniformly made use of the same words to express to us what he 
felt. The other, what we feel from that eloquence of passion, where 
new images are continually presenting themselves to the mind of the 
speaker, and a new source of delight is afforded to our imagination, in 
the perception of the agreement of those images with the emotions 
from which they arise. The effect of musical composition, in this 
light, resembles, in some measure, the progress of an oration, in which 
our interest is continually kept alive : and if it were possible for us, for 
a moment, to forget that the performer is only repeating a lesson, 
were it possible for us to imagine, that the sounds we hear were the 
immediate expressions of his own emotion, the effect of music might 
be conceived in some measure to approach to the effect of eloquence. 
To those who have felt this influence, in tbe degree in which, in some 
seasons of sensibility, it may be felt, there is no improbability in the 
accounts of the effects of music in early times, when the professions 
of poetry and music wore not separated ; when the bard, under the 
influence of some strong and present impression, accommodated his 
melody to the language of his own passion; and when the hearers, 
under the influence of the same impression, were well prepared to 
go along with him, in every variety of that emotion which he felt and 
expressed himself 

a. But, besides this, there is another circumstance in which the 
expression of music differs materially from the expression of natural 
signs, and which serves to add considerably to the strength of its 
effect. Such natural sounds express to us immediately, if they express 
at all, the emotion of the person froni whom they proceed, and there- 
fore immediately excite our own emotion. As these sounds, however, 
have little or no variety, and excite immediately their correspondent 
emotion, it necessarily happens, that they become weaker as they 
proceed, until at last they become positively disagreeable. In musical 
composition, on the contrary, as such sounds constitute a whole, and 
have all a relation to the key, or fundamental note in which they close 
they not only afford us a satisfaction as parts of a regular whole, but, 
what is of much more consequence, they keep our attention continually 
awake, and our expectation excited, until we arrive at that fundamental 
tone, which is both the close of the composition, and the end of our 
expectation, Instead, therefore, (as in the former case), of our emotion 
becoming more languid as the sounds proceed, it becomes, in the 
case of musical composition, on the contrary, more strop.^, T'at 
peculiar affection we feel is kept continuaUy incTe3LSii\s,\>"J w\e:»-'na o' 
the expectation which is excited for the pertcctiorv ol ttaa «n\\o\«". ^vA. 





e and the other are only gratified when w 
d expected end. 
In this respect, indeed, musical expression is 

to the ei^pression of language : and were the passions o 
which it can express, as definite or paiticalar, as those which c 
communicated by words, it may well be doubted, whether there is i 

mposition of words which could so pswerAiUy affect us, as such 
composition of sounds. In language, every person under the infiueni 
of passion or emotion, naluraJly begins with expressing the cai 
" Is emotion; an observation which every one must have made ii 
;, and which might easily be confirmed by instances from dranmti 
In this case, our emotion is immediately at its height, a: 
no longer any assistance from curiosity, naturally cools a 
e speaker goes on. In music, on the contrary, the manna* of [h 
communication resembles the artful, but interesting conduct of ti 
epic or dramatic poem, where we find ourselves at once involvedi 
the progress of some great *5ntercst, where our curiosity is wound II 
to its utmost to discover the event, and where, at every step, tlli 
interest increases, from bringing us nearer to the ocpected end. "^ 
the effect of musical composition is similar; that while i 
emotion from the nature of the sounds, it excites also an i: 
expectation and interest from the conduct of these sounds, and fi 
their continued dependence upon the close, has, I am persuaded, b 
felt in the strongest manner by every person of common sensibility4 
and indeed is in itself extremely obvious, from the effect which it 
universally produced by any pathetic composition upon the audience 
The increasing silencc,^the impatience of interruption, which are ■( 
evident as the composition goes on, — the arts by which the perfenaa 
is almost instinctively led to enhance the merit of the close, by & 
ing to depart from it, — the suppression of every sign of emoticm til 
the whole is completed, — and the violence either of sensibility q 
applause, that are immediately displayed, whenever a full and hannOr 
nious close is produced ; all testify in the strongest manner the incnaSi 
ing nature of the emotion, and the singnlar advantage which n 
thus possesses, in keeping thcattcntionand the sensibility of the hi 
so powerfully awake. 

Such seems to me the natural effect of music on the human mrnd: 
in expressing to us those affections or emotions, which are signifiai 
by the tones of the voice, and the progress of articulate sotinds; 
limited indeed in the reach of its imitation or expression, and fer 
inferior to language, in being confined to the expression only of g«nenit 
emotions; but powerful, within those limits, beyond any other mesas 
»-c know, both by the variety which it can afford, and the contiin " 
ing interest which it can raise. 
ttis ofivjous, tiiat the observations vj\V\c\v \ tevc waw offered, ■ 
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principally to vocal music, and to that simple species of composition 
which is commonly called song or air. I believe it will be found that 
this is, in reality, not only the most expressive species of composition, 
but the only one which affects the minds of uninstructed men. It is 
the only music of early ages, the only music of the common people, 
the only music which pleases us in infancy and early youth. It is a 
considerable time before "*e discern the beauties of more artificial 
composition, or indeed before we understand it. In such kinds of 
composition a young person, whatever may be his natural taste, seldom 
discovers any continued relation. He is disposed to divide it in his 
own mind into different parts — to consider it as a. collection of 
distinct airs ; and he is apt to judge of it, not as a whole, but as the 
separate parts of it are expressive to him or not. There is nothing, 
accordingly, more common, than to find young people expressing their 
admiration of a particular strain or division of the composition, and 
such strains are always the most simple, and those which approach 
moal to the nature of airs; but it is seldom, I believe, that they are 
.able Co follow the whole of a concerto, or that they arc found to express 
their admiration of it as a whole. 

With such a species of composition, however, they who are instructed 
in music have many and very interesting associations. A song or 
an air leads us always to think of the sentiment, and seldom dis- 
poses us to think of anything else. An overture or a concerto dis- 
poses us to think of the composer, Itis a work in which much inven 
tion, much judgment, and much taste may be displayed; and it may 
have, therefore, to those who are capable of judging of it, all that 
pieasing efiect upon the mind, which the composition of an exceEent 
poem or oration has upon the minds of those who are judges of such 
works. The qualities of skill, of novelty, of learning, of invention, of 
taste, may, in this manner, be expressed by such compositions ; quali- 
ties, it is obvious, which are the foundation both of sublimity and 
beauty in other cases, and which may undoubtedly be the foundation 
of such characters in musical composition, even although it should 
have no other or more affecting expression to recommend it Nor is 
this all: such compositions are not read in private, but are publicly 
recited. There is, therefore, the additional circumstance of the per- 
formance to be attended to; a circumstance of no mean consequence, 
and of which every man will acknowledge the importance, who recol- 
lects the different effects the same composition has produced on him, 
when performed by different people. There is, therefore, the judgment, 
the taste, the expression of the performer, in addition to all those dif- 
ferent qualities of excellence which may distinguish the composition; 
«ad tbc whole effect is similar to that which every (jttfcVias Wttfewn. 
any celebrated piece of poetQ-, when recited by ati iJAe ra& "to-x- 
monious dedaJmer. Even to the very ■worst music, ftas liw«i »» 



effect, and the eflcct may easily be conceived when the music 
also is good. 

1 11.^ While music has this power in expressing some of the mos 
interesting and affecting passions of the human mind ; and is, in it _^^ 
more artificial state, significant to us of so many pleasing and delight- 
ful qualities, it will not, I hope, be considered as rash, if I presume ta 
think that it is from these associations that it derives all its power il 
producing the emotions of sublimity or beauty ; and that, wherever i 
does produce either of these effects, it is by being expressive li 
cither of some interesting passion, or of some valuable and plea 
quality in the composition or the performance. 

When any musical composition affects us with the emotions either 
■sf sublimity or beauty, it should seem that this effect must arise from; 
one or other of the following causes. First, from the nature of th^ 
single or individual sounds which enter into the composition : secondly 
from the nature of the composition itself, or from those laws which, a 
hasbcforebeenobserved, arenecessary torendcra 
agreeable, or to constitute music : or, thirdly, froi 
connect with it, or the qualities of which it is expressive to us. Thifc 
the beauty or sublimity of single sounds is not a quahty of the si 
themselves, but arises from their expression, 1 have already ende^ 
voured to illustrate. That the beauty of musical composition doe" 
/ot arise from the second of those causes, or from the circumstaneei 
of the composition itself, and that it is altogether to be ascribed to thi 
qualities of which it is expressive to us, 1 am disposed to c 
from the following considerations. 

I. If the beauty of music arose from the regular composition of J 
sounds, according to those laws which are necessary to constttutS ■ 
music or an agreeable succession of sounds, it would necessarily 
follow, that every composition, where these laws were observed, would 
be beautifijl. Every man however knows, that there is a very nide 
distinction between music, and beautiful music If a composition is 
expressive of no sentiment, a common hearer feels no beauty from it: 
If it is quite common, and has neither novelty nor skill in it, a con- 
noisseur in music feels as little : If it has neither one nor the other, a& 
the world pronounce it bad music. Yet such a composition may be per- 
fectly regular, maybe in obedience to the strictest laws of composition j I 
and will give to every one that inferior pleasure, which arises from a J 
regular succession of sounds. As there is therefore a very evident I 
distinction between that mechanical pleasure which * 
mere music, and that delight which we feel from music when beautiAd. J 
sr sublime, it is obvious, that the mere regular composition of related 1 
sounds, is not the cause of the emotions either of sublimity or beautfvJ 

If the beauty of music arose from any of those qualities, either d 
ysound, or of the composition of soutiis, \'J^^\c'D 3.1c ivamediately pes 




ceivabk by the ear, it is obi'ious that this wOQld be expressed in lan- 
guage, and that the terms by which such music was cliaracterized, 
would be significant of some quality or qualities discernible by the ear. 
If, on the contrary, this beauty arises from the interesting or affecting 
qualities of which it is expressive to us, such qualities, in the same man- 
ner, ought in common language, to be assigned as the causes of this 
emotion; and the terms by which such music is characterized ought to 
be significant of such qualities. That the last is tlie case, I think 
there can be no dispute. The terms plaintive, tender, cheerful, gay, 
elevating, solemn, 6:c., are not only constantly applied to every kind 
of music that is either sublime or beautiful; but it is in fact by such 
terms only that men ever characterize the compositions from which 
they receive such emotions. If any man were asked what was it that 
rendered such an air so beautifijl; he would immediately answer, 
because it was plaintive, solemn, cheerful, &c.; but he never would 
think of describing its peculiar nature as a composition of sounds. 
In the same manner, if he were accounting to any person for the 
beauty or sublimity of any composition— if he were to describe it in 
the most accurate way possible, as having particular characters of 
composition, he might indeed make him wonder at his learning, but 
he would leave him as ignorant as before, with regard to the source of 
its beauty. Were he to tell him, on the other hand, that it was ex- 
pressive of melancholy, gaiety, or tenderness, he would make him 
understand at once the reason of his emotion. If the beauty or 
sublimity of music arose from the laws of its composition, the very 
reverse of all this would obviously be the case. 

It is observable, in the same manner, that even they who are best 
acquainted with the principles of composition, and who arc most dis- 
posed to forget the end, in attention to the rules of the science, yet 
never think of expressing the beauty or sublimity of any piece of 
music, by terms significant of its nature as a composition, but by 
such as are significant of some pleasing or interesting association. 
If they forget the expression of music, they never forget the merits of 
the composer. When they speak, therefore, of the sublimity or beauty 
of any such composition, if they are further questioned upon the sub- 
ject, it will always be found, that it is either the learning, the invention, 
or the taste which it displays, that they assign as the foundation of 
their admiration; or some other quality, either in the composition 
or performance, perfectly distinct from the mere qualities either of 
sound or composition. This universal language of mankind, is not 
only a proof of the connexion between the beauty and sublimity of 
music, and the expressions which it conveys ; but it is impossible that 
this language should ever have been either employed, or undCT=a.ap'i4,^ 
ihc sublimity or beauty of music were independant. oi su.tV c^-^tcsava^^- 

3, If the beauty or sublimity of music depended soXiVj ■w'^w. *« 
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ktare of its composition, and was iodepcndant of the qualitie 
is expressive, it would necessarily happea, that the same c 
Sositions must always be beautiful or sublime, which once were 
and that in every situation they must produce the same emotion, in 
the same manner as every other object of sense uniformly produc 
correspondent sensation. The truth is, however, that no such thing 
takes place ; and that, on the contrary, music is then only beautifiil m 
sublime, when it is accommodated to the emotion which it is intendeti 
to express. If the passion of revenge, for instance, were expressed 
by the most beautiful composition of sounds conceivable, which ^ther 
naturally, or from habit, were considered as expressive of tendemes^, 
every man, instead of being affected with its beauty, would laugh at 
its absurdity. In the same manner, if love or tenderness were expressed* 
by any soundsj or composition of sounds, generally appropriated » 
the expression of rage, or revenge, however sublime they might be 
according to tlieir own expression, they would undoubtedly cease to. 
be so by such an appropriation. Instances of the same kind miglit 
easily be multiplied. If we could suppose, that, by a miracle, the 

■ present system of sounds in the human voice were altogether charged; 

K'tiiat the tones which now express mirth, should then express melan- 
"dioly; the sounds which now express rage, should then express tea- 
demess, &c., and that a similar revolution should at the same timi 
take place in the expression of the progress of sounds, I think every 
man will allow, that the whole system of music must of necessity tw ' 
changed; that a new music must arise, accommodated 10 this chaDgv 
in the system of expressive sounds; and that if it were not changed,' 
instead of affording us any emotions of beauty or sublimity, it would' 
either be unintelligible, or absolutely absurd: yet, in such a case, aT 
thatarisesfrom the mere mechanical structure of sounds would remain 
•CX that is immediatelyperceivedby the ear, either in sound itself, or 11 
tie composition of sound, would have undergone no revolution. Then 
cannotwell be a stronger proof, thatthe beauty or sublimity of musii 
arises from the qualities which it expresses, and not from the mean 
by whicb they are expressed. 

4. It is observable, that the beauty or sublimity of music is felt by. 
those who have no perception of the relation of sounds, either in pa. 
of tune or time, and who consequently must be unconscioife of a 
pleasure that arises from the mere composition of sounds, Every a 
who will lake the trouble of inquiring, will find many people who h 
(as if is generally called) no musical ear, who are unable to " 
simplest tune, and who can scarcely distinguish one tune from another, 
who are yet sensible to the beauty or sublimity of music, and v/hd' 
feel delight from different kinds of composition. The want of a 
aiusical ear is not uncommon ; but I believe there is no in 
V person who is insensible cilhct \.o \lic cxpceasiomif dilTerent tonesi 
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in the human voice, or who is not differently affected by the different 
progress of sounds. In such cases, although music has not the same 
extent of expression to them, that it has to those who are bom with a 
good, ear, yet still it has some expression; and the proof of it is, that 
although they cannot tell whether any note is just or not, or whether 
the time of any composition is perfectly preserved, they can still tell 
whether a song is gay or plaintive, whether fitted to inspire mirth or 
melancholy. They have therefore that degree of delight from it, 
which the scenes of nature usually inspire, where a general but in. 
distinct relation is observed to some interesting or affecting qualities, 
and where, in consequence of this relation, such scenes naturally tend 
to excite or to encourage a correspondent emotion ; but they are insen- 
sible to that greater delight, which, as has already been shown, every 
man of a good ear feels, both from the variety of this expression, and 
{roia the continued and increasing interest which it awakens. If the 
sublimity or beauty of music arose from the discernment of such 
relations as constitute the laws of composition, it is obvious that they 
who are incapable of discerning such relations, would be incapable, 
at the same time, of discovering either its sublimity or beauty. 

In the preceding observations, I have considered only the perma- 
nent associations we have with musical composition, or the expressions 
which are everywhere fell both in the tone and the time of such suc- 
cessions of sound, from their analogy to the character and progress of 
sound In the human voice. With music, however, wc have often many 
accidental associations, both individual and national ; and the influence 
of such associations upon our opinions of the beauty or sublimity of 
music might be shown from many considerations. On the one hand, 
from the dependence of the beauty of music upon the temporary or 
habitual dispositions of our minds,— from the different effect which is 
produced by the same composition, according to the associations we 
happen to connect with it, — and from the tendency which all national 
music has to render those who arc accustomed to it insensible to the 
beauty of any foreign music, from their association of particular sen- 
timents with peculiar characters or modes of composition : and, on the 
other hand, from the inducnce of individual or national associations, 
in increasing the sublimity or beauty of music, both by increasing its 
natural Expressions, and hy rendering these expressions more definite 
and precise, I am unwilling, however, to swell these very imperfect 
remarks, by illustrations which every one can so easily prosecute for 
himself. From the whole, 1 am induced to conclude, that music is 
productive 10 us of two distinct and separate pleasures; — 

I. Of that mechanical pleasure, which by the constitution of our 
nature accompanies the perception of a regular succession of related 

3. Of thai pleasure which such compositiona of sound ma-l \!^°*-^'^^ 



E OP SIGHT AFFORDS A WIDE FIELD OF OBSERVATION. 

cither by the expression of some pathetic or interesting affection, t 
by being the sign of some pleasing or valuable quality, either in ti 
composition or the performance. 

That it is to this last source the beauty or sublimity of music is t 
be ascribed, or that it is beautiful or subUme only when it is cxpressivfli 
of some pleasing or interesting quality, I hope is evident from il 
preceding observations. 



Chapter III,— Of the Objects of Sight. 
The greatest part of the external objects, in which we discover; 
sublimity or beauty, arc such as arc perceived by the sense of sight. It 
has even been imagined by some philosophers, that it is to such 
objects only that the name of beauty is properly applied, and that il 
is only from analogy that the same term is applied to the objects of 
our other senses. This opinion, however, seems at first sight ill- 
founded. The terms beauty and sublimity are applied by all men 
sounds, and even sometimes to smells. In our own experience, ' 
very often find, that the same emotion is produced by sounds, which' 
is produced by forms or colours; and the nature of language sufficiently, 
shows, that ihis is conformable also to general experience. ThcrSr 
seems no reason therefore for limiting the objects of sublimity or beautyi 
to the sole class of visible objects. 

It must however be acknowledged, that by far the greatest number 
of these objects are such as we discover by means of this sense; ni 
does it seem difficult to assign the reason of this superiority. By tl 
rest of our senses, we discover only single qualities of objects ; but hf 
the sense of seeing, we discover all that assemblage of qualities 
which constitute, in our imaginations, the peculiar nature of such 
objects. By our other senses, we discover, in general, such qualities, 
only when the bodies are in contact with us; but the sense of sight 
affords us a very wide field of observation, and enables us to make 
them the objects of attention, when they are at very considerable 
distances from ourselves. It is natural, therefore, that the greater 
power of this sense sliould dispose us to greater confidence in it, and 
that the qualities of bodies which we discover by means of ft, should 
more powerfullyimpress themselves uponourimagination and memory, 
than those single qualities which we discover by the means of our 
other senses. The visible qualities of objects, accordingly, become. _ 
to us not only the distinguishing characteristics of external bodies^J 
but they become also in a great measure the signs of all their othe^ 
qualities ; and by recalling to our minds the qualities signified, aSect 
s in some degree with the same emotion which the objects themselven 
D excite. Not only the smell of ihc loac, or the violet, is ejqiresse " 




to lis by their colours and forms ; but the utihtj" of a machine, the 
elegance of a. design, the proportion of a column, the speed of the 
horse, the ferocity of the lion, even all the qualities of the human 
mind, are na.turally expressed to us by certain visible appearances ; 
because our experience has taught us, that such qualities are connected 
with such appearances; and the presence of the one immediately 
suggests to us the idea of the other. Such visible qualities, therefore, 
are gradually considered as the signs of other qualities, and are pro- 
ductive to us of the same emotions with the qualities they signify. 

But, besides this, it is also to be observed, that by this sense, we 
not on^f discover the nature of individual objects, and therefore 
naturally associate their qualities with their visible appearance; but 
that by it also we discover the relation of objects to each other; and 
that hence a great variety of objects in nature become expressive of 
qualities which do not immediately belong to themselves, but to the 
objects with which we have found them connected. Thus, for instance, 
it is by this sense wc discover that the eagle inhabits among rocks 
and mountains; that the red-breast leaves the woods in winter, to seek 
shelter and food among the dwellings of men; that the song of the 
nightingale is peculiar to the evening and the night, &c. In conse- 
qttence of this permanent connexion, these animals acquire a character 
from the scenes they inhabit, or the seasons in which they appear, 
and are expressive to us, in some measure, of the character of these 
seasons and scenes. It is hence that so many objects become ex- 
pressive, which perhaps in themselves would never have been so; 
that the curfew is so solemn from accompanying the close of day; 
the twitter of the swallow so cheerful, from its being heard in the 
morning; the bleating of sheep, the call of the goal, the lowing of 
kine, so beautiful from their occurring in pastoral or romantic situa- 
tions; in short, that the greatest number of natural objects acquire 
their expression from their connexion with particular or affecting 

As, in this way, the visible qualities of objects become expressive 
to us of all the qualities which they possess ; and besides, in so many 
cases receive expression from their connexion with other objects, it is 
extremely natural that such qualities should form the greatest and 
most numerous class of the objects of material beauty. 

I proceed to a more particular investigation of the sublimity and 
beauty of some of the most remarkable classes of these qualities. 



Sec I.— Of the Beautv of Colours. — The greatest part of 
colours are connected willi a kind of established imagery m omx totoS^, 
and arc considered as expressive of many very p\easvn^ a^ii -aSecww^ 
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In these several ways, colours become significant to us of many 
interesting or affecting qualities, and excite in us some degree of the 
emotions which such qualities in themselves are fitted to produce. 
Whether some colours may not of themselves produce agreeable 
sensations, and others disagreeable sensations, I am not anxious to 
dispute; but wherever colours are felt as producing the emotion of 
beauty, that it is by means of their expression, and not from any 
original fitness in the colours themselves to produce this effect, may 
perhaps be obvious from the following considerations. 

I. The different sentiments of mankind, with regard to the beauty 
of colours, are inconsistent with the opinion that such qualities are 
beautiful in themselves. It is impossible to infer, because any par- 
ticular colour is beautiful in one country, that it will also be bcautifial 
in another: and there are in fact many instances where the same 
colour produces very different opinions of beauty in different races of 
men. filack, to us, is in general an unpleasant colour. In Spain and 
in Venice, it is otherwise. Yellow is to us, at least in dress, a dis- 
agreeable colour. In China, it is the favourite colour. White is to 
us extremely beautiful. In China, on the contrary, it is extremely 
disagreeable. Instances of the same kind must have occurred to every 
person. 

If we inquire, on the other hand, what is the reason of this differ- 
ence of opinion, we shall uniformly find, that it arises from the different 
associations which these different people have with such colours; and 
that their opinion of their beauty is permanently regulated by the 
nature of the qualities of which they are expressive. Black is to us 
an unpleasant colour, because it is the colour appropriated to 
mourning. In Venice and Spain, it is the colour which dis- 
tinguishes the dress of the great. Yellow is, in China, the im- 
perial colour, and sacred to the emperor and his property: 
therefore associated with ideas of magnificence and royalty. Among 
us it has no distinct association, and is therefore beautiful or other- 
vise, only according to its degree or shade. White is beautiful ti 
in a supreme degree, as emblematical both of innocence and cheerful- 
ness. In China, on the other hand, it is the colour appropriated ti 
mourning, and consequently, very far from being generally beautiful. 
In the same manner, wherever any peculiar colours arc permaneatli 
fiivourile, there will idways be found some pleasing assocXaOvim ■« 
the people have wiih that colour, and of which ihev ,in ?.otxic ■cc\ca^"«^i 
consider it as signiScant. 



COMUON COLOURS HAVE NO KIXD OF BEAUTV, 

2. It is funher obsenabfc, that no colours, in fact, are beautiful, bl 
such AS are expressive to us of pleasing or interesting quatitie 
colours ob%'iously are not beautiful: the saioe colours are bea-uiild 
only when they are expressive of such qualities; and, in gcneraJ, J 

bi-licvc it will be found, that 
acquainted with, those only 
pressions. 

The common colours, for instance, of many indifferent things wlucj 
surroundus, of the earth, of stone, of wood, &c., have no kind of beaut^g 
and are never mentioned as such. The things themselves are si 
difterent to us, that they excite no kind of emotion, and of co 
quencc, their colours produce no greater emotion, as the signs of such J 
quaiilies, than the qualities themselves. The colours, :" 
manner, which distinguish the ordinary dress of the common peofd^ I 
arc never considered as beautiful. It is the colours only of the dress ] 
of [he great, of the opulent, or of distinguished professions, which 3K \ 
ever considered in this light. The colours of common furniture, in 
the same way, are never beautiful : it is the colours on!y of fashionab' 
or magnificent furniture, which are ever considered as such. 

It is observable, further, that even the most beautiful colour (■ 
those which are expressive to us of the most pleasing associatjon 
cease to appear beautiful whenever they are familiar, or when tl 
objects which they distinguish have ceased to produce their u 
emotions. The blush of the rose, the blue of a serene sky, the g 
of the spring, are beautiful only when they are new or unfamiliar. 
a short lime we observe them with the same indifierenco, that w 
the most common and unnoticed colours. That, i 
our perception of their beauty depends on the stati 
and that it is only in seasons of sensibility (hat we 
is a fact which every man knows so well from his o' 
it would be needless to illustrate it. 

It may be observed, also, that no new colour is 
we have acquired some pleasingassocialionwith i 
observable in the article of dress ; and indeed it 
of it : because, in such cases, no other c 
which the experiment can he influen* 
observed, that, in the great variety of n 

of fashion is perpetually introducing', no new colour appears a 

beautiful. Wc feel, on the contrary, a kind of disappointinent, when 

we sec such a colour in the dress of those who regulate the fashions, 

instead of that which used to distinguish them; and even although 

|i ^e colour should be such as, in other subjects, we consider as beautiful, 

■ .our disappointment still overbalances the pleasure it might give. A 

irfeiv weeks, even n few days alter our opinion. As soon as it is 

ft^DcraUy adopted by those who lead i.'hc^b\\tVa.afc,^Vid has become 
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of consEqitciice llie mark of rank and elegance, it immediately becomes 
licauliful. This, it is observable, is not peculiar to colours that in 
themselves may be agreeable; for it often happens, that the caprice 
of fasfaian leads us to admire colours that are disagreeable, and that 
It only in themselves, but also from the associations with which they 
e connected. A plain man would scarcely believe, that the colours 
'a glass bottle, of a dead leaf, of clay, Sic., could ever he beautiful; 
yet within these few years, not only these, but some much more un- 
pleasant colours that might be mentioned, have been fashionable, and 
admired. As soon, however, as the fashion changes, as soon as they 
whose rank or accomplishments give this fictitious \'alue to the colours 
they wear think proper to desert them, so soon the beauty of the 
colour is at an end. A new colour succeeds; a new disappointment 
attends its first appearance; its beauty is gradually acknowledged; 
and the colour which was formerly the favourite, sinks into neglect 
and contempt. If the faculty by which the beauty of colours is per- 
ceived, had any analogy to a sense, it is obvious that such variations 

n our opinion of their beauty could not take place. 

3. When the particular associations we have with such colours arc 
destroyed, their beauty is destroyed at the same time. 

The different machines, instruments, &c., which minister to the eon- 

renienceof life, hai'e in general, from the materials of which they are 
composed, or from the uses to which they are applied, a fixed and 
determinate colour. This colour becomes accordingly in some degree 
beautiful, from its being the sign of such qualities; and althougli this 
effect is in a great measure lost from the frequency of observation, it 

s still observable upon many occasions. Change the accustomed 
colour of such objects, and every man feels a kind of disappointment. 
This is so strong, that even if a colour more generally beautiful is 
substituted, yet still our dissatisfaction is the same; and the new 

;olour, instead of being beautiful, becomes the reverse. Rose-colour, 
for instance, is a more beautiful colour than that of mahogany ; yet if 
i man were to paint his doors and windows with rose-colour, he 
uld certainly not add to their beauty. The colour of a polished 
steel grate is agreeable, but is not in itself very beautiful. Suppose it 
painted green, or violet, or crimson, all of them colours much more 
beautiful; and the beauty of it is altogether destroyed. The colours 
of cedar, of mahogany, of cedar-wood, of satin-wood, are not nearly 

o beautiful as many other colours that may be mentioned. Tlicre is 

lo colour, iiowever, with which such woods can be painted, that would 

le so beautiful as the colours of the woods themselves; because they 
are very valuable, and the colours are in some measure significant to 
us of this value. Instances of this kind are mnutneTaMc. 

There are different professions in every cotinUry, vito^ ■m* ^'^^ 
tinguish«/ 6^ tfiVTcrent coloured dresses. \VhalevtM TOnv^^'**'^^^^ j 




COLOUR BEAUTIFUL IN ALL SITUATII 

appropriation, and however fanciful and extravagant it may soni 
« be, after it is established, there is feh a kind of propriety in ll 
dress; and it is strongly associated in our minds with the qualiti 
which such professions seem to indicate. We are in some measu 
disappointed, therefore, when we see a professional man not in t] 
dress of his profession ; and when he is in this dress, we conceive tha 
there is a propriety and beauty in such a colour. Change the colout 
of these several dresses, and all this species of beauty is destroyec 
We should not only laugh at the supposition of the army and nav 
being dressed in black, and the church and the bar in scarlet ; but w 
should feel also a discontent, as if these colours had in themselves j 
separate expression, and were in these cases misapplied. Even t) 
reversing the dress of individuals of these different professions, flu 
whole beauty of their dress is destroyed; and we are conscious of 1 
feeling of impropriety, as if the qualities which arc peculiar to si ' 
professions were necessarily connected with the dress they wear. 
strong is this association even in trifles, and so naturally do ( 
become expressive to us of llie qualities with which we have foun 
them generally connected. 

In natural objects the same circumstance is very apparent. Then 
arc colours perhaps more generally beautiful than those which dii 
tinguish trees, or rocks, cr waters, or cottages, or ruins, or any ofti 
"inary ingredients of rural scenery; yet no colours, but the natura^^^ 
Id possibly be beautiful, in the imitation of such scenes ; beoui^ 
ito other colours could be expressive to us of those qualities whidi an 
' in from such objects in nature. That all (hi 
beauty, in the same manner, of plants or animals, would be destroyed 
if any new colours, however generally beautiful, were suLstituted b 
the place of those by which nature has distinguished their diffcren 
classes, and which are of consequence associated in our minds will 
all the qualities which they possess, which is so obvious, that it i 
altogether unnecessary to attempt the illustration of it. That thi 
principle applies also to the colours of dress, and that the sami 
colour is beautiful or not, as the expression which it has is suited ti 
the character or situation of the person who wears it, every persm 
may satisfy himself by a httle attention. As thus there is no colou 
whatever, which in all situations is beautiful, and as, on the contiarj 
the beauty of every colour is destroyed, whenever the associations w 
have with it are dissolved, it seems reasonable to conclude, that (bi 
beauty of such qualities arises from their expression, and not from air 
original fitness in them to produce this emotion. 

4, If the beauty of colours arose from any original fitness in then 
lo produce this emotion, it is apparent, that they who are incapable 
such perceptions, must be incapable of such emotion. That the blind 
hoivcvcrj may receive the same deii^YiV, iioro 'ft* iiEa^^luclj t' 
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associate with colours, that they do who see, is a fact which I tliitik 
every one will be convinced of, who reads the poems of Dr. Blacklock. 
No man who is not acquainted with the history of their ingenious 
author, could perceive that he had the misfortune to lose his sight in 
early infancy. That from conversation, and from the perusal of books 
of poetry, it was possible for him to learn the disting^iishing colours 
of certain objects, and to apply them with sufficient propriety in his 
own verses, I do not deny ; but the circumstance of importance at 
present is this, that his poetry is full of the same sentiments, and ex- 
presses the same admiration with regard to the different visible 
qualities of matter, with that of poets who have had no such defect ; 
and that the same power is ascribed to them in producing the emotions 
of beauty, and with as great accuracy with regard to particular in- 
stances, as in the compositions of those who have had the sense of 
sight in its fullest perfection. If our perception of the beauty of colours 
arose from some original fitness in such qualities to produce this 
emotion, it is obvious, that the blind must be as incapable of perceiving 
this beauty, as of perceiving the colours themselves; but if the beauty 
of colours arises from the associations we connect with them, this feet, 
in the case of Dr. Btacklock, admits of a very simple solution. Frcon 
reading, and from conversation, he has acquired the same associations 
■with the words that express such colours, as we have with the colours 
themselves; that the word white, fur instance, signifies a quality in 
objects expressive of cheerfulness and innocence, — the word purple, 
the quality of majesty, — the word biactt, the quality of gloom and 
melancholy, &c. In this case, it is obvious, that he may feel the same 
emotions from the use of these words, that we do from the colours 
which they express; and that from the permanence of these associa- 
tions in a great variety of cases, he mayapplythe terms with sufficient 
propriety, either in sublime or beautiful description. As this is in 
reality the case, it seems to be a very strong confirmation of the 
opinion, that the beauty of such qualities arises from the associations 
we connect with, them, and nolfromany original or independent beauty 
in the colours themselves. 



Chatter IV.— Of Forus. 
Of all material qualities, that which is most generally, and most^ 
naturally productive of the emotions of sublimity and beauty, Is form. 
Other qualities may be separated from most objects, without destroy- 
ing iheir nature; but the form of every materia! object, in a great 
measuFe, constitutes its nature and essence, and cannot be destroyed, 
trilhoul destroying the individual subject to wtertv 'H.beXdTv^'^. "^i<«a. 
whatever cause, lijerefore, the beauty of any mai.cria\ otijecx. ■^f^'^'^™-'^ 




iAKiii o:; riiE ef.autv of form. 

o ascribe it to the form, or to that quality which t 
natcly belongs to the object, and constitutes its i^ssence to om 
The common opinion, therefore, undoubtedly is, that forms is 
themselves are beautiful: that there is an original and essential beaut] 
in some particular forms; and that this quality is as immediatelj 
discemable in ihem, as the forms themselves. 

Philosophers, however, have not been satisfied with this common 
opinion. The supposition of such an original and independent beauty 
in forms, has been found inconsistent with many phenomena; ant^ 
some more general principle was wanted, under which the different 
facts upon this subject might be tolerably arranged. Many theories 
accordingly have been formed to account for this species of beauty. 
Some have resolved it into a sense of proportion, and endeavoured ta 
establish, by analogy from our other senses, certain proportions whicb 
are immediately and permanently beautiful. Others have accounted 
for this beauty from the union of uniformity and variety. Some havs 
supposed it to arise from the consideration of utility. Others have 
asserted, that the beauty of forms arises from their commonness, am" 
that the beautiful form is that which is most generally met with b 
objects of the same kind. Mr. Hogarth, in opposition to all, considers, 
the beautiful form as being described by lines of a peculiar kind, and 
has produced a great variety of instances in support of his opinion. 

It is not my design, at present, to enter into any examination of 
these several opinions. In all of them, 1 believe, there is something 
true to a certain extent, though I believe also, that they have arisen 
from a partial view of the subject, and are inadequate ti 
the greater number of the phenomena. 

I may be allowed, however, to observe, that of the two, the common 
opinion is by much the most defensible. To reduce the great v 
of instances of beauty in form.s to any single principle, seems at first 
sight altogether impossible ; not only from this variety, but also, in. 
innumerable cases, from the contrary nature of the forms, which, in 
fact, are beautiful. As no theory, besides, can possibly bemaintainrf' 
without some foundation in nature, the number of theories which have 
been produced upon this subject, are in themselves an evidence, that 
this beauty arises from more causes than any one of these theories 
comprehends. 

The principle which I have endeavoured to illustrate, with regard 
to the beauty and sublimity of sounds and colours, will, perhaps, be 
found to be equally applicable to the beauty or the sublimity of fonnsr 
and, as far as I can judge, is free from the objections which may be 
slated both to the common and the philosophical opinions. In the 
observations which follow, I shall therefore endeavour to show, that 
the sublimity or beauty o( forms arises akogether from the associaliom! 
ire connect ivilJt tliem, or the qualities al vj^vidi fee'} aie csgrcssive W 
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lis; and I shall endeavour to explain, with as much accuracy as I am 
nbic, the different expressions of which forms are susceptible, and 
nhicli arc the foundation of that sublimity and beauty which we as- 
cribe to ihcm. The importance of tbe subject, will, I hope, be my 
excuse for ihe length, and perhaps fur the tediousness of some of these 
illustrations. 

Forms are naturally divisible into two kinds — into animated and 
inanimate forms. It is the latter of these only, which I prsposc a' 
present to consider; as it is obviously necessary first to consider ihc 
source of the beauty of which form itself is capable, before wc can 
properly ascertain that superior beauty which arises from animation. 

With regard to inanimate forms, the principal expressions which 
they have to us, seem to me to be, first, the expressions of such qualities 
as arise from the nature of the bodies distinguished by such forms; 
and, secondly, the expressions of such qualities as arise from their 
being the subject or production of art. The first of these constitutes 
whalmay be called their natural beauty; the second, what maybe called 
their relative beauty. There is also another source of expression in 
such qualities from accidental association, and which perhaps may be 
termed their accidental beauty. 

Upon each of these sources of the beauty of forms, I shall odcr 
some observations. 



Sec. I, — Of the Natural Suhlimitv and Beauty of For.*. 

Part I,— Of the Sublimity of Forms.— The sublimity of inani- 
mate forms seems to arise chiefly from two sources; first, from the 
nature of the objects distinguished by that form; and, secondly, from 
the quantity or magnitude of the form itself. There are other circum- 
stances in the nature of forms, which may extend or increase this 
character; but I apprehend, that the two now mentioned, are the only 
ones which of themselves constitute sublimity. Both of them, I 
believe, are productive of this effect, by being expressive to us of 
qualities capable of exciting very strong emotions, 

I. — I. The forms which distinguish bodies that are connected in 
our minds with ideas of danger or power, are in general sublimi. 
There is scarcely anything in inanimate nature more remarkably so, 
than all those forms which are appropriated to the instruments of war. 
The forms of cannon, mortars, &c., have all a character of this kind. 
Military ensigns, although approaclimgto very common and neglected ' 
forms, partake of the same character. There are few things more 
sublime than the forms of armour ; particularly the stcc\.armcnw«\iv^Si, 
was in use In the middle a^es. Even the famiWaii^v "^^ tLOTivK\oi\.-»i^«. 
does noi aliogctber destroy this effect; the swotd, *iie s'eeat, *ift. 
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javelin, the c3agger, are still sublime forms, and enter with propriety 
into the subliraest descriptions either of poetry or painting. 

2. The forms that in general distinguish bodies of great duration, 
and -which of consequence express to us great power or strength, are 
ia most cases sublime. In the vegetable kingdom, the forms of trees, 
are sublime, principally in proportion to their expression of this quality. 
Nothing is more sublime than the forms of rocks, which seem to be 
coeval with creation, and which all the convulsions of nature have i)i 
been able to destroy. The sublimest of all the mechanical arts 
architecture, principally from the durableness of its productions ; an 
these productions are m themselves sublime, in proportion to iheir 
antiquity, or the extent of their duration. The Gothic castle is stiT 
more sublime than all; because, besides the desolation of time, il 
seems also lo have withstood the assaults of war. 

3. The forms which distinguish bodies that are connected in our 
minds with ideas of splendour or magnificence, are in general sublime. 
The forms of the throne, the sceptre, and the diadem, approach, ii 
fact, to very common and verj' neglected forms ; yet Ihey are all sub- 
lime, from being the signs of the splendour and magnificence of 
royalty. The triumphal car, and the triumphal arch, are sublime 
forms, from similar associations. 

4. The forms, in the same manner, which distinguish bodies a 
nected in our minds with ideas of awe or solemnity, are in generd 
sublime. The forms of temples, although very different as forms, 
ha^ in all ages been accounted as sublime. Even the most commou. 
forms employed in religious service, derive a character of this kind. 
from the quaUties with which they are connected. The thunderbolt 
of Jupiter, the trident of Neptune, &c., seem to have been considered. 
by the ancients as sublime forms, although in themselves they are in- 
significant. The forms of all those things, in the same manner, whiclt 
are employed in the burial of the dead, are strikingly sublime. The 
pall, the hearse, the robes of mourners, &c., even the plumes, whidl 
in general are so beautiful, and the colour of which is in most casca 
so cheerful, are, in this situation, above all other things, powerlitU]^ 
sublime. 

That these, and probably other associations of a similar kind, have 
an effect in bestowing sublimity upon the forms which generally dis- 
tinguish such bodies, every person, 1 think, will be satisfied, both from' 
his own experience, and from conversation. That the sublimity d 
such forms arises from the qualities which they express, and not Iroai 
an original fitness in any peculiar form to produce this 
apparent from the single consideration of the great variety of forms 
that are sublime, that I will not fatigue the reader by any furthof 
jQJustration of it. 

r/.— T/jc suWiraitj'of forras,inma.\\y cases also, arises from thei( 
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magnitude ; and this quality alone is often sufficient to bestow suTjlimify. 
With magnitude, accordingly, we have many distinct and powerful 



In animal forms, magnitude is strongly associated in our minds 
with the idea of proportionable power or strength, and is chiefly sub- 
lime from its expression of this quality. Animals of great size, but 
feeble or harmless, are so far from being sublime, that they are in ■ 
general contemptible; a fact which may easily be observed even in the 
Opinions of children. 

In inanimate forms, magnitude seems to have different expressions 
to ns, according to its different appearance or description. 

Magnitude in height, is expressive to us of elevation, and magnan- 
imity. The source of this association is so obvious, and the asso 
ciation itself so natural, that such qualities of mind have, in all ages, 
been expressed by these images, and such magnitudes described by 
terms drawn from these qualities of mind. 

Magnitude in depth Is expressive to us of danger or terror, and, 
from our constant experience, of images of horror. In all countries 
the popular hell is considered as an unfathomable abyss, into which 
the souls of the wicked are plunged. 

Magnitude in length, is expressive to us of vastness, and, when 
apparently unbounded, of infinity; that being naturally imagined to 
be without end, to which we can discern none. It is impossible to sec 
a vast plain, and above all, the ocean without this impression. In 
spite of the knowledge we have of the immense space between us and 
the fixed stars, and of the comparatively trifling distance between any 
two points in this globe, yet the former is not nearlyso sublime as the 
view of the ocean without shore, or even of a plain without bounds. 

Magnitude in breadth, is expressive to us of stability, of duration, 
of superiority to destruction. Towers, forts, castles, &c., are sublime 
in consequence of this association, though very often they have no 
other considerable magnitude. The pyramids of Egypt arc strikingly 
sublime in point of form, from this expression, as well as from the 
real knowledge we have of their duration. We are so accustomed to 
judge of the stabihty of everything by the proportion of its base, that 
terms borrowed from this material quality, are in every language 
appropriated to the expression of some of the sublimcst conceptions 
wc can form; to the stability of nations, of empires, of the laws of 
nature, of the future hopes of good men. 

For the reality of these associations, I might appeal to every man's 
own experience, as well as to the common language of mankinds 
That it is from such expressions, or from being the sign of such 
quaUtics that magnitude is sublime, and not from any orig.maV ?*.v«:>& 
inihequalhy itself to produce this emotion, seems w be o'Q'<*^o'^^'^'^ 
the iOlomng considerations: first, that there is na 4e\.enw.vi,W.ei™i^"^- 
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iuic, wliicb is solelj oc pecaliady saUtrae, as irould necessarily be 
ilic cue, were magnitode itseir the cause of this emotion : secondly, 
tlut ilic same visible magnitude which is sublime in one subject, b 
ofien veiy £u from b«ng subliine in another, and ■vitre %'trsa,- and, 
thirdly, that magnitude according to its difieicnt appearances, has 
diUcrent characters of sabiimitj, corresponding to the difierenl 
prcssioRS which such appearances have j nheteas if it were in itself 
sublinie, independently of aD ciiqn-es^on, it nould in all cases have 
the same degree, and the same character of sublimity. 

Part IT-— Of the Natural Beautv of Forms.— ^Thc most 
obvious definition of form Is that of matter, bounded or circumscribed 
by lines. As no straight line, however, can Include matter, it follows 
that the only lines which can constitute form, must be either, first, 
angular lines, or, secondly, curved or winding lines. Every form 
whatever roust be composed either by one or other of these lines, or 
by the union of them. 

When forms are composed by one of these lines solely, they may 
be termed simple forms. When they are composed by the union (rf 
them, they may be termed complex forms. 

For the sake of perspicuity, 1 shall first consider what it is that 
constitutes the beauty of simple forms, and then, what constitutes 
the beauty of complex forms. 

Simple fonris, then, may be considered as described either by 
angular or winding lines. These difTcrent forms seem to me to be 
connected in our minds with very different associations, or to be ex- 
prcssive to us of very different quahties. I shall beg leave to meotion 
some of these, without pretending to a complete enumeration. 

r. The greater part of those bodies in nature, which possess hard- 
ness, strength, or durability, are distinguished by angular forms. 
The greater part of those bodies, on the contrary, which possess 
weakness, fragility, or delicacy, are distinguished by winding or 
curvilincm' forms. In the mineral kingdom, all rocks, stones, and 
metals, the hardest and most durable bodies we know, assume uni- 
versally angular forms. In the vegetable kingdom, all strong and 
durable plants are in general distinguished by sinjilar forms. The 
feebler and more delicate race of vegetables, on the contrary, are 
mostly distinguished by winding forms. In the animal kingdom, in 
the same manner, strong and powerful animals are generally charac- 
terized by angular forma ; feeble and dehcate animals by forma of the 
contrary kind. In consequence of this very general connexion in 
nature, these different forms become expressive to us of the difTeront 
qualities of strength and delicacy. 

'. In till those bodies which have a progress, or which grow and 

y ivUhin our own observation, the same cUaTWAM ol toi^w is ob- 
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scrvnble. In the vegetable kingdom, the infancy or youth of plants is, 
in general, distinguished by winding forms. The infancy and youth 
of animals is, in the same manner, distinguished by winding or 
serpentine forms ; their mature and perfect age, by farms more direct 
and angular. In consequence of this connexion, forms of the first 
kind become, in such cases, expressive to us of infancy, and tender- 
ness, and delicacy; and those of the second Idnd, of matiurity, and 
strength, and vigour. 

3. Beside these very obvious associations, it is also to be observed, 
that from the sense of touch, angular forms are expressive to us of 
roughness, sharpness, harshness; winding forms, on the contrary, of 
softness, smoothness, dehcacy, and fineness: and this connexion is 
so permanent, that we immediately infer the existence of these quah- 
tics, when the bodies are only perceived by the eye. There is a very 
strong analogy between such qualities as are perceived by the sense 
of touch, and certain qualities of mind; as in all languages such 
qualities are expressed by terms drawn from the perceptions of the 
external sense. Such forms, therefore, when presented to the eye, not 
only lead us to infer those material qualities which are perceived by 
the sense of touch, but, along with these, to infer also those qualities 
of mind which, from analogy, are signified by such qualities of mat. 
tcr, and to feel from them some degree of that emotion which these 
dispositions of mind themselves are fitted to produce. The epithets 
hold, harsh, gentle, delicate, are universally applied to forms. In all 
languages figurative expression of a similar kind will be found; and 
whoever attends either to his own feelings, or to the meaning which 
men in general annex to such words in applying them to forms, will, 
I believe, be convinced, that the emotion which they signify, and are 
intended to signify, is founded upon the associated qualities, and very 
different from the mere agreeable or disagreeable sensation which the 
material qualities alone convey. 

4. The observations which I have now made, relate principally to 
simple cun'es, or to forms in which a single curvature takes place ; as 
the curve of the weeping willow, of the young shoots of trees, of the 
stem of the tulip, and the lily of the valley. There is another species 
of form, commonly distinguished by the name of the winding or ser- 
pentine form, in which different curves take place, or in which a con- 
tinued line winds into several curvatures. With this form, I apprehend 
we have another, and a very important association, I mean that of 
ease. From what cause this association arises, I will not now stop to 
inquire; but I conceive every one must have observed, that wherever 
we find vegetables, or any other delicate or attenuated body assume 
such a form, we are impressed with the conviction of \\.=i\i&wi!t'^'*''i-. 
agreeable to their nature, and free from force ov conaiav«.. O^ 'Cnc 
txmtraiy, when sacb bodies, in the Wne ot V.Vic« -^Ta^e^^, " 
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angular forms, wc have a strong impression of the operation of force, 
of something that eilhcr prevents them from their natural direction, 
or that constrains them to assume an unnatuial one. That winding 
forms are thus expressive to us of volition and case, and angular 
forms of the operation of force or constraint, appears from 3 
singular circumstance in language, vii., that, in genera], all the 
former directions are expressed by verbs i 
river winds, a vine wreathes itself about the elm, a flower bends, 
&c.; while, on the other hand, ail directions of the latter kind 
are expressed in general by the passive voice of verbs. I believe, 
also, I may appeal to the observation of the reader, whether from the 
winding of a river, of the ivy, or of the tendrils of the vine, he has ni 
an impression of ease, of freedom, of something agreeable to the 
object ; and whether, in the contrary forms in such cases, he has n 
an impression of uneasiness, from the conviction of force having been 
applied, or some obstacle having occurred, to constrain them to assume 
a direction unnatural to them. In general, therefore, I apprehend, 
that winding or sepentine forms are expres^ve to us of ease, and 
angular forms of force or constraint. Such seems to me the principal 
associations we have with the great division of simple forms; winding 
fonns being expressive to us of fineness, deUcacy, ease; and angular 
forms of strength, roughness, and in some cases of the operation 6l 

All forms, as perceived by the eye, are constituted by lines; and 
their beauty is dependent upon the nature of these constituent parts, 
It is natural, therefore, to inquire, whether, from such associations, any 
general principles can be formed, which may direct the artist in the 
Jn\-ention of beautiful forms, by determining the charaaerand eiq 

Lines differ either in regard to iheir nature, or their direction. 

!-■ Lines differ in regard to their nature, according to the difEerent 
degrees of their consistence or strength. Strong and vigorous lines 
are expressive to us of strength and stability when perpendicular; and 
of some degree of harshness or roughness when horizontal, or in an 
oblique direction. Fine and faint lines are enpressive to us of smooth- 
ness, fineness, delicacy. In any given number of straight lines, that 
is always most beautiful which is finest, or which, while it preserves its 
continuity, has the appearance of the smallest quantity of matter em- 
ployed in the formation of it ; hence, in every subject, cither of art or 
nature, one of the principal causes of the beauty of delicate outline. 

2. Lines differ in their direction in two ways. They are either even 
or uneven, that is, straight or irregular. Irregular lines differ again ; 
they are either in angles or curves. 

I". Even lines are expressive to us of softness and smootlmeas, 

" Uneven lines arc either anguVar or *' 
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Angular lines are expressive of harshness, roughness, &c. 

Winding lines, of pliancy, delicacy, ease, &c. 

The real and actual beauty of lines will be found to correspond to 
those associations; and those aFe in fact the most beautiful which 
have the most pleasing or affecting expression. 

1. Strong and even lines express strength and smoothness. They 
have therefore a degree of beauty. Fine and even lines express 
delicacy and smoothness. They arS accordingly more beautiful than 
the former. 

2. Strong and angular lines express strength and harshness. They 
are therefore very seldom beautiful. Fine and angular lines express 
delicacy together with roughness. Thay are beautiful therefore only, 
when the expression of delicacy prevails over the other. 

3. Strong and winding lines express strength and gentleness or 
delicacy. — Their effect is mutually destroyed, and they are accordingly 
indifferent, if not unpleasing. Fine and winding lines express deli- 
cacy and ease. They are accordingly peculiarly beautiful 

4. The least beautiful lines are strong and angular lines. The most 
beautiful, line and winding Unes. 

Considering, therefore, lines in this abstracted view, and indepen- 
dent of the nature of the bodies which they distinguish, it seems 
very natural to conclude, that those form* will be the most beautiful 
whicR are described by the most beautiful lines; and that, of conse- 
quence, the serpentine or winding form must necessarily be the most 
beautiful. It was this view of the subject which seems to have imlin 
enced Mr. Hogarth, in the opinions wl^ch he published in his Analysis 
of Beauty, Hesaw clearly, and his art affordedhim continual proofs of 
it, that the winding line was of all others the most beautiful. He con- 
ceived, therefore, that ali forms must be beautiful in proportion to 
the predominance of this iine in their composition ; and his opinion 
falls in so much with the general observation of mankind, that it has 
been universally adopted. 

I^ however, the observations which I have made upon the different 
expressions of forms are just; if the winding or serpentine form is 
beautiful, not of itself, and originally, but in consequence of the asso- 
ciations we connect with it, it ought to follow, that whenever this 
association is destroyed, the form should be no longer beautiful; and 
that whereverthe same associations are connected with the contrary 
form, that form should then be felt as beautiful. 

That this is actually the case, I shall now endeavour to show from 
several very familar illustrations. 

I. If such forms were in themselves beautiful, it is reasonable to 
think that this should be expressed in language, a-wi ftiax *« cwc^wn- 
stance of the form should be assigned as the cause ol ov^ Matii-SG- 
14 on the caatrasy, such forms are beautiful ftoniX'bevi\«\^£e»-'9'"^'*"^g 
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f particular qualities, it is equally reasonable to think, that, in 
n language, this expression should be assigned as the cause c 

That the latter is the case, cannot, 1 tbink, well be dispute! 
1, when he is speaking of the beauty of any form, unless h 
lias some theory in his mind, thinks of ascribing it to the pcculia 
nature of the form, or of describing its beauty to other people, 
sisling in this form. The terms, on the contrary, which are generall 
used upon these occasions, are such as signify some quality of whic 
the form is expressive ; and the epithets by which the beauty of t' 
form is marked, are such as are significant of these qualities. Amoi 
these qualities, those of gentleness, fineness, or delicacy, as far as 
can judge, are the most remarkable, and the most generally expresso 
in common language. In describing the beautiful forms of gTouiia, «^ 
speak of gentle decUvities, and gentle swells. In describing the beau 
liful foims of water, we speak of a mild current, gentle falls, so' 
windings, a tranquil stream. In describing the beautiful forms of tl 
vegetable kingdom, we use a similar language. The delicacy o 
I (lowers, of foliage, of the young shoots of trees and shrubs, are «• 

I pressions every^vhere to be heard, and which everywhere convey thf 

I belief of beauty in these forms. In the same manner, in those o 

fc mental forms, which arc the production of art, we employ the s 

^^^^Blangtiage to express our (pinion of their beauty. The delicacy of 3 
^^^^Hvreath, of a festoon, of the drapery of a column, or of a vafe, ai 
^^^^Berms universally employed, and employed to signify the reason otoat 
^^^^^Kd miration of their forms. 

^^^^H^ It may be observed also, that in comparing similar forms, and 
^^^^Htetcrmining with regard to their beauty, we employ the same la» 
^^^^l^age; and that the reason we assign for our preference of one font 
^^^^^to another, is, in general, from its superior expression of fineness a 
^ delicacy. In comparing two vases, or two wreaths, or two fcstoOD^ 

or any other ornamental forms, a person unacquainted with the tl 
riea of philosophers, when he is asked the reason of his preference 
very readily answers, because it is more delicate ; but never thinks o 
assigning any circumstance of the form itself, as the foundation of hi 
admiration. The least attention to the common language of manldtu 
on such subjects, will sufficieotly show how much the expression of 
wlicacy determines the beauty of all ornamental forms. In descritutu 
piy beautiful form, in the same manner, to other people, we usually 
ftiploy the same language, and this language is not only perfecll] 
Inderstood, but immediately also conveys to others the conception o 
the beauty of this form. If we were to describe the most bcatitifii 
'n technical terms, and according to the distinguished character 
of its form, no one but an artist would have any tolerable con 
■jception of its beauty; but if we were simply to describe it, as pecu 
%1-Jy delicate in all its patls, I bcWcve U wqwW, leave with every one 
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the impression of the beauty of its form. If, however, there were any 
original and independent heauty in particular forms, the description 
of this form would be alone sufficient to convey the idea o! its beauty; 
and the circumstance of its delicacy or fineness would Tje as little able 
to convey this idea, as that of its colour. 

I shall only further observe upon this subject, that the language and 
opinions of children, and of common people, ate inconsistent with the 
notion of any original or absolute beauty in any particular forms. 
Every form is beautiful to childfen that distinguishes objects which 
they love or talte pleasure in; and so far are tliey, or the common 
people, from having any conception oT the abstract beauty of any 
peculiar forms, that it is very seldom they distinguish between the 
form and the subject formed, or feel any other emotion from it, than 
as it is expressive to them of the qualities of the object distinguished 
by that form. If, on the contrary, there were any original and inde- 
pendent beauty in any peculiar form, the preference of this form would 
be early and decidedly marked, both in the language of children, and 
the opinions of mankind. 

As there appears, therefore, to be no form which is peculiarly or 
solely beautiful; and as, in winding or curvilinear forms, the general 
nature of language seems to ascribe this beauty to their expression of 
delicacy, and not to the mere circumstance of form itself, it appears 
probable, that the beauty of sucli forms arises from this expression, 
and not from any original fitness in such forms to excite this 
emotion. 

2, When this association is destroyed, or when winding or curvili- 
near forms cease to be expressive of tenderness or delicacy, I believe 
it will be found, that they cease also to be felt as beautiful. The origin 
of our association of delicacy with such forms arises, as I have before 
observed, from our general experience that bodies of such a kind Jire 
distinguished by such forms. This association therefore will be des- 
troyed, when such fonns are given to, or assumed by bodies of a con- 
trary kind. 

The greater part of beautiful forms in nature, are to be found in 
the vegetable kingdom, in the fonps of flowers, of foliage, of shrubs, 
and in those assumed by the young shiAts of trees. It is from them, 
accordingly, that almost all those forms have been imitated, which 
have been employed by artists for the purposes of ornament and 
elegance; and whoever will take the trouble of reviewing these different 
omamentat forms, will find that they are almost invariably the forms 
of such vegetables, or of such parts of vegetables, as are distinguished 
by the delicacy and tenderness of their texture. 

There are many parts, however, of the vegetable ki.tvgio'm, ■«\ii.t\w 
arc not distinguished by this chai^actcr of deVicacv- TXvc&VMWo^^^^''*- 
species of Sowers, and of almost all shrubs, the uurJs. auiVn:a.TiOfts» 
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of trees, are distinguished by opposite ch^raclers, and would indee 
be utifit for the purposes of vegetation if they were not. ' 
subjects, accordingly, the winding or serpentine form is very far froi 
being beautiful, as it has no longer its usual expression of fineness a 
delicacy. 

In the smaller and feebler tribe of flowers, far instance, 
violet, the daisy, or the lily of the valley, the bending of the 
stitutes a very beautiful form, because we immediately perceive tha 
it is the consequence of the weakncss^and delicacy of the flower. 
the rose, on the contrary, and the white lily, and in the tribe of Hover 
ing shrubs, a class of vegetables of greater strength, the same form 
assumed by the stem is lelt as a defect ; and instead of impressing U! 
with the idea of delicacy, leads us to beheve the operation of sonu 
force to twist it into this direction. In the young and feeble branchea 
of such plants, however, this form is again beautiful, when we permn 
that it is the consequence of the delicacy of their texture, and of theii 
being overpowered by the weight of the flower. In the vine 
the same manner, the winding of the youngshoots and feebler branched 
constitutes very beautiful forms. In the direction of the stem, on tfci 
Other hand, such forms are felt as a defect, as no longer expressive o 
delicacy, but of force. In tJbe growth of the stronger vegetablesj a 
of trees, where we know and expect great strength, nothing can be si 
far from being beautiful, as any ivinding or serpentine form assumni 
by the trunk. The beautiful form of such objects is of so very diffenn 
kind, that it is in the opposite form only that we perceive it ~ ' 
of the branches, the same character is expected, and a nini 
defect would be felt in their assuming any regularly winding a 
ilincar form. It is only when we arrive at the young shoots, 301 
only in their infant season, in spring, that we discover again HUi 
mtine form to be beautiful, because it is then only that w _ _^ 
be really expressive of tenderness or delicacy. Observatiod! 
this kind are within every person's reach ; and I believe it will b 
lund, that, in the vegetable kingdom, the winding or serpentine fotfll 
longer bcaulitul than while it is expressive of some 
delicacy or fineness ; and that it ceases to be beautiful, whenever il if. 
assumed by bodies of a dilTewnt kind. 

All the different bodies which constitute the mineral kingdom, 81 
distinguished by a greater degree of hardness and sohdity, than is t 
be found in any other of the productions of nature. Luch bodiffi 
however, by different eiieriions of art, may be moulded into any foni 
we please; but tlie beauty of the serpentine form, in such cases^ il 
lost, from our consciousness of the absence of that delicacy whicl^ 
in general accompanies such forms. It is possible, for instance) 
" 'witaie the ii-inding of the ivy, the tendrils of the vine, or tl« 
\tifulcuTYCS of the rose tree, in HDn,ij( m iwj other metal H 
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!so, to colour such imitations in so perfect a manner, as at 
ve tile spectator. If I am not mistaken, however, the 
Lre undeceived, the moment we know that the subject is 
so different from that which characterizes such forms in real nature, 
the beauty of the forms is destroyed; and, instead of that pleasing 
sentiment of tenderness which the delicacy of the vegetables excites, 
a sentiment of disappointment and uneasiness succeeds ; of disap- 
pointment, from the absence of that delicacy which we generally infer 
from the appeareince of such forms; and of uneasiness, from the con- 
viction of force having been applied to twist the subject into so un- 
natural directions. If the same observation is further pursued, 1 think 
it will be found, in general, that wherever the delicate forms of the 
vegetable world are imitated in metal, or any other hard and durable 
substance, the character of the form is lost: and that, instead of that 
lively emotion of beauty, which we receive from the original forms, we 
are conscious of a feeling of discontent, from the seeming impropriety 
of giving Co such durable substances a character which does not belong 

There are, however, undoubtedly, cases in which curvilinear forms 
in such subjects are beautifuL 1 apprehend, however, that this takes 
place only when a kind of adventitious delicacy is given to such sub- 
Stances, and of consequence the same character is retained by the 
form which we have generally associated with it in real nature. This 
effect is in general produced by the following causes: first, when the 
quantity of matter is so small, as to overcome our sense of its strength 
or durability; and, secondly, when the workmanship is so excellent, 
as to produce an opinion of fineness or dehcacy, independent of the 
nature of the subject upon which it is employed. In either of these 
cases, such forms may be beautifiil, though assumed by the hardest or 
most durable substances. 

A bar of iron, for instance, or of any other metal, may be Iwisttd 
by force into the most perfect spiral form ; but, in such a case, the 
conviction of force and labour destroys altogether the beauty of the 
genera! form. Suppose this bar lengthened, until it becomes as 
slender as the wires which are made use of in musical instruments, 
and as delicate as such wires arc, and tl>e forms become immediately 
beautiful. The same bar may be bent by force into the form of any 
given curve. In such a case the curve is not beautifuL Make the 
same experiment with a chain of iron, or of any other metal which in 
some respects is yielding and pliant, and where we know that no force 
is requisite to make it assume such forms, and the curves which it 
produces will be found very different in point of beauty. The imitation 
«f any vegetable form, in die same manner, as the vine, or the Kise,Yo. 

Hkind of meta], and aa large as it is found itina\.a.vc,v;cM\i^«;"<c*^ 
bun being beautiful The imitation of sucli lotma m-Kttti-axvKc, 
: . 
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rCULAR LINES CONSTITUENT PARTS OF BUILDIN^^ 

and in relief, when the character of the substance is in some measul 
forgot in the diminution of its quantity, may be, and very often i 
extremely beautiful. The embellishments of a vase, or of an i 
which in general consist in the imitation of vegetable forms, 
beautiful, both from the diminution of their size, and from the delicae 
of their workmanship. If either of these circumstances were wantinj 
if they were massy in their substance, or imperfect in their executioi 
I apprehend a proportionable degree of their beauty would be lost '. 
the same manner, although none of the forms of the greater vegetable 
are beautiful, when imitated in their full size, many of the smallrt 
and more deMcate plants may be imitated with propriety, because si 
suppose not only small quantilies of matter, but { 
and perfection of art. 
The same observation may be extended to the ornaments of arcM 
icture. These ornaments being executed in a very hard and durabli 
iubstance, are in fact only beautiful when they appear but as hiinul 
larts of the whole. The great constituent parts of every buil^I^ 
require direct and angular Unes, because in such parts we require tb 
expression of stability and strength. It is only in the minute an 
delicate parts of the work, that any kind of ornament is attempte 
with propriety; and whenever such ornaments exceed in size, in thd 
quantity of matter, or in the prominence of their relief, that propordol 
which in point of likeness or delicacy we expect them to hold « 
respect to the whole of the building, the imitation of the most beaudfil 
vegetable forms does not preserve them from the censure of dunts 
ncss and deformity. A ballustradc might with equal propriety b 
finished in waving lines, but certainly would not be beautiful i 
twisted column, though affording very pleasing curves to the eye, ii 
acknowledged to be less beautiful than the common and regular oi 
In short, if the serpentine fonii were the only form of beauty, it n 
with sufficient propriety be introduced into a great number of 
ornamental parts of architecture. The fact, of which every persd 
may assure himself, that such forms are beautiful only in those pail' 
where the quantity of matter is minute, the rcUef small and the woA 
manship more exquisite, affords a strong presumption, that suchf(»ini 
cease to be beautiful, when the general association we have with then 
is destroyed. 

It is the same limit which seems to determine the beauty of thos) 
fonns which are executed either in wood or plaster, for the omamen 
of our houses. Every person must have observed in old houses, itt 
absolute deformity of those figures with which the roofs were decorated 
and, in comparing them with those of modem times, i 
that the great superiority of the latter consists in the great delicacy fl 
the forms, as well as in the greater perfection of the execution. ~ 
both, flowers and folinjc are imiUtcA •,\m\."\n\\\c(itvc\-n Ml relief, ai 
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upon a scale sometimes greater than that of oatiire: in the other, with 
the simplest relief, and the finest lines, that are consistent with the 
preparation of the subject. The terms, accordingly, by which wc ex- 
press our contempt or our admiration of them, are those of heavi- 
ness or lightness; terms which in this subject are synonymous with 
massiness or delicacy. The subjects, however, are the same; and no 
other circumstances intervene, but the superior delicacy of the forms, 
and the greater accuracy of lie workmanship. 

It would lead me into too long a digression, if I were to enter into 
any detail on these subjects. The hints which I have offered, may 
perhaps lead the reader to satisfy himself by his own observation: that 
the winding or curvilinear form is beautiful only in those subjects 
which are distinguished by softness or delicacy of texture; that in 
substances of a hard and durable nature, it in general ceases to be 
beautiful ; and that, in those cases where it is found to be beautiful, it 
arises from that adventitious delicacy (if I may so call it) which is 
produced, either when the quantity of matter employed is so small as 
to overcome our opinion of its strength or durability, or when the 
workmanship is so excellent, as to bestow on the subject a character 
of delicacy which does not properly belong to it. If in this manner it 
is found, that when the association is destroyed, the curvilinear form 
ceases to be beautiful, it is obvious, that this beauty is to be ascribed, 
not to the form itself, but to the quality which it expresses. 

3. As the beauty of the winding or curvilinear form is thus de- 
stroyed, when those associations of tenderness and of delicacy, which 
we in general connect with it, are dissolved, so, in the same manner, 
it may be observed, that all other forms, when they have this 
character or expression, arc considered and felt as beautiful If there 
is any form, or species of forms, which is fitted by the constitution of 
our nature immediately to excite the emotion of beauty, and inde- 
pendent of all association, it is obvious, that there never could have 
been a doubt upon the subject ; and that, in every class of objects, we 
should have been as able to point out the beautiful form, as to point 
out its colour or smell. The fact is, however, that in no class of 
objects is there any such permanent form of beauty; and, besides the 
disagreement of different ages and nations in the beauty of forms, 
eveiy man must have perceived, in the course of his experience, that 
every general rule on this subject is liable to innumerable exceptions ; 
and that there is no one form, or species of form, which, to the 
exclusion of all others, demands and obtains admiration. 

The angular forms, accordingly, are also beautiful, when they arc 
mpressive of fineness, of tenderness, of delicacy, or such affecting 
<]ualitics, may perhaps appear from the consideiation ol \he loWo"*™^ 
instances, 

Jn the fegetnbic world, although it is gcntraWv UVJt X.VtsV -sXtiSw.'i. ^ 




l83 LEAVES OP VEGETABLES FORM A BEADTIFUL DECORATIOW. 

forms are those that arc assumed by young, or feeble, or delica.tq 
plants, yet this nile is far from being imiform ; and there are man 
instances of similar productions being distinguished by forms of a: 
angular kind. There are accordingly many cases, where this fora 
is considered as beautiful, because it is then expressive of the s 
qualities which are generally expressed by forms of the other 1 
The myrtle, for instance, is generally reckoned a beautiful form; . 
the growth of its stem is perpendicular, the junction of its braacha 
form regular and similar angles, and their direction is in straight o 
angular lines. The known delicacy, however, and tenderness of tin 
vegetable, at least in this climate, prevails over the general expressUn 
of the form, and gives it the same beauty which we generally find ill 
forms of a contrary kind. Howmuch more beautiful is the rose tret 
when its buds begin to blow, than afterwards, when its flowers an 
full and in their greatest perfection ! yet in this first situation, its fonn 
has much less winding surface, and is much more composed of straight 
lines and of angles, than afterwards, when tlie weight of the Go-ntr, 
weighs down the feeble branches, and describes the easiest and moi 
varied curves. The circumstance of its youth, a circumstance in a 
cases so affecting; the delicacy of its blossom, so well expressed bj* 
the care which nature has taken in surrounding the opening bud with 
leaves, prevail so much upon our imagination, that we behold the form ' 
itself with more delight in this situation, than afterwards, when, it 
assumes the more general form of delicacy. It is on a similar account . 
that the leaves of vegetables form a very common, andaverybeaulifiil 
decoration, though they are less distinguished by winding lines, tl 
almost any other part of the plants. There are an infinite numbCrol 
the feebler vegetables, and many of the common grasses, the fisms li 
mrbicharealtogetherdistinguishedbyanglesandstraigbt lines, and when 
e is not a single curvature through the whole, yet all of which an 
itiful, and of which also some are imitated in different ornamental 
with excellent effect, merely from the fineness and delicacy ol 
tiieir texture ; which is so very striking, that they never fail, when wB 
attend to them, to afford us that sentiment of interest and tenderness 
which in general we receive from the opposite form. There are 1 
things in the vegetable world more beautiful than tlie knotted a 
angular stem. of the balsam; merely from its singular transparejwy; 
which it is impassible to look at, without a strong impression of ti 
Sneness and delicacy of the vegetable. Such observations with n 
to flowers or plants, every person has it in his power to pursue. 

not, perhaps, any individual of this kingdom, which, if it is r 
able for i:s delicacy or tenderness, is not also considered as t 
fonn, whether that form be winding or angular. 
It deserves also to he remarked, that the form of the great ci 
parts of all vegetables, whtttiev sVcon^ qi i.e^iwx.s.iaTniralY thi 
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same; the growth of the slem and the direction of the branches being 
in both alike, and in both also either in straight or in angular lines. It 
is principally in the more delicate parts of the first, in the young shoots, 
and in the foliage, that they deviate from this form, and assume wind- 
ing or curvilinear directions. It is in these parts only, as I have before 
observed, that we discover beautiful forms. In the class of feeble or 
delicate plants, on the contrary, the forms which we neglect in the 
first, are regarded as beautiful, because they have that expression 
which is found only in the opposite fonns of the other. The same 
form, has thus a different effect from the difference of its expression ; 
and the straight lines and angular junctions, which are merely indif- 
ferent in the elm and the oak, are beheld with delight in the plant or 
the flower, when we are convinced that they are accompanied with 
tenderness and delicacy. 

In many of those arts, where the beauty of form is chiefly consulted, 
the same circumstance is observable. In all of them, the beauty of 
form is principally determined by its expression of delicacy; but as, 
in many of them, the curvilinear form is necessarily less expressive of 
this quality than the angular one, it is accordingly less beautiful. 

In the manufacture of glass, for instance, the great beauty of the 
form is in proportion to this expression. Nothing is less beautiful than 
thick and massy glass, which, from its quantity, seems intended to 
compensate for its fragility. Nothing, on the contrary, is more gene- 
lally beautiful, thanthinand transparent glass, which, from experience, 
we know to be the most decisive sign of its delicacy and weakness. 
In such a manufacture, winding lines cannot be observed without 
necessarily increasing the quantity and ihiciaicss of the material, and 
of consequence diminishing its fineness and transparency. Such 
forms, accordingly, are less beautiful than those composed of more 
direct and angular lines, which, while they admit of greater transpa^ 
lency, express also greater delicacy and fineness. To take a very 
common instance. The stalk of a wine gJass might with equal ease 
be fashioned into serpentine or winding forms, as into the angular 
compartments in which we generally find it; yet I am much deceived 
if it would be nearly as beautiful, because these hnes could not admit 
of that apparent fineness of surface, or transparency of matter, 
which is obtained by its angular divisions. In a lustre, in the same 
manner, one of the most beautiful productions of this manufacture, all 
is angular. The form of the prism, one of the most regular and angu- 
lar of all forms, obtains everywhere; the festoons even are angular; 
and, instead of any winding or waving hnc, the whole surface is broken 
into a thousand little triangles; yet 1 conceive no person will deny its 
beauty, A lustre, on the other band, composed of the most beautiful 
, and studiously varied into the most waving striate, '«t«\i'OKR. 
irly so beautiful; because tlie necessary th\cVnc5S"«\i\c\i*v\'*^'^^ 
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c glass, would, in this cs.se, be expressive of strength and d 
aolidity, instead of delicacy; and would diminish aitogelher that fini 
transparency, which, in this manufacture, is immediately ihc si; 
tenderness and fragility. 

The same observation will apply to the manufacture of steel, o 
other of the metals. The greatest expression of delicacy which : 
hard substance like stec! can receive, is from the fineness and hril 
liancy of its snrface. It demands, of consequence, angular fonn^ 
which, by admitting greater perfection of polish, or, at least, by dis« 
playing it better, are more beautiful than curves, which require both 
greater solidity and have less brilliancy. A sword hilt, or a watdl 
chain, are infinitely finer and more beautiful, when they are corapt^cd 
of angular forms, than when they are composed of curves. In the 
forms which are given to jewels, the same rule universally obtains. 
The delicacy of such subjects is in their brilliancy. The only form 
therefore that is beautiful in them, is that which displays it. 

There is no object of this kind, in which beauty of form is more 
Benerally consulted, or indeed more generally found, than in tlie dif- 
ferent articles of household furniture. Such objects, by being coni- 
posed of the uniform material of wood, and that a hard and durable 
one, admit of little difference in point of delicacy, but in the quantity, 
or in the form which is given to this material. With regard to the 
first, all furniture, I apprehend, is beautiful in proportion to the small-' 
ness of its quantity of matter, or the fineness or delicacy of the part^ 
of it. Strong and massy furniture is everywliere vulgar and uniJeas^ 
ing; and though, in point of utility, we pardon it in general use, yet' 
wherever we expect elegance or beauty, we naturally look for finenes 
and delicacy in it. The actnai progress of taste in this article b 
strength to delicacy. The first articles of furniture in every cc 
are strong and substantiaL As taste improves, and as it is found th^ 
beauty, as well as utility, 'nay be consulted in such subjects, thdr 
strength and solidity are gradually diminished, until at last, by succes 
sivc improvement, the progress terminates in that last degree of ddi 
cacy, and even of fragility, which is consistent either with the natuiB 
of the workmanship or the preservation of the subject 

In this progress it is discovered, that where the material which i^ 
employed is hard and durable, the greatest delicacy which can " 
to the form, is rather in the use of direct and angular lines, than ift 
winding' and serpentine ones; and chiefly from the reason I havtf 
before mentioned, that curves cannot be employed without a propoF' 
tionable and very obvious increase of solidity, and by these ii 
destroying in a great measure the expression of delicacy. Whoever- 
will look into any of those books, which have made us acquainted 
with the forms of Grecian or Roman fiimiture, in their periods of 
cultivated lastc, ivill perceive, accordmgl^, \.Uat in scarcely any of 
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them is the winding or serpentine form observed; and that, on the 
contrary, the lightest and most beautiful of them, are almost univer- 
sally distinguished by straight or angular lines, and by the utmost 
possible diminution of solidity, that is consistent either with con- 
venience or use. What is there, for instance, more beautiful in this 
kind, than the form of the ancient tripod, im the best periods of 
Roman taste? The feet gradually lessening to the end, and con- 
verging as they approach it; the plane of the table placed, with 
little ornament, nearly at right angles to the feet; and the whole 
appearing to form an imperfect triangle, whose base is above. There 
is scarcely, in such a subject, a possibility of contriving a more angular 
form, yet there can be none more completely beautiful: because this 
form itself is more immediately expressive of delicacy, than almost 
any other which could have been imagined; the slightncss of the 
whole fabric, the decreasing proportion of the feet as they descend to 
the ground, the convergence of the feet themselves, and the narrow- 
ness of the base for tlie superstructure, expressing not only the utmost 
degree of delicacy that is consistent with use, but impressing us also 
with the further conviction of the necessity of approaching or handling 
it with tenderness, for fear of destroying its slight stability. From 
this elegant model, accordingly, or from others, in which the same 
principle obtains, the greater part of the most beautiful articles of 
modem furniture are imitated. It is tlie form which prevails in th" 
construction of chairs, tables, sofas, beds, &c. ; and it is the delicacy 
which it so well expresses, that bestows upon them the greater part of 
their beauty. The application of winding or serpentine lines, or of 
the more general form of beauty, would tend only to diminish their 
effect, by besloiring upon them the appcaraucc of a greater degree of 
solidity, and thus lessening,insteadof increasing, the expression which 
is the cause of this effect. 

In the course of these observations, the reader will observe, that I 
iave all along gone upon the supposition, that there is in reality only 
one species of winding or curvilinear form ; and that I have confined 
niy observations upon their expression to this general character of 
form. Every one knows, however, that such forms admit of great 
variety, and that the number of different curvatures that may be pro- 
duced are almost infinite. Whoever then will take the trouble of 
pursuing this investigation, may, I think, easily satisfy himself, that 
among these, there is none unifornJy and permanently beautiful; that 
the same curve which is beautiful in one case, is very often not 
beautiful in others; and that in all cases that curvature is the most 
beautiful, which is most fully expressive of delicacy or ease in the sub- 
lect whicJi it distinguishes. As forms of this kind differ also ia IW 
number, as well as in the nature of their cuTvatut«,\vc VAX ^race-N^ 
also, that the same dependence upon their expressions coTi<A'oM.t?.-,'CaOT, 
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the MUlC number of curvatures or windings which arc beautiful in o 
BUbjcci, arc not beautiful in others ; and that whenever in anv subjt 
^■^ " number of windings exceeds our opinion of ease or ^cflity 
1 iJjat period becomes unplcasing, and expressive only of force 
istraint. The limits which I must prescribe to myself in the 
crvations, oblige me, in this, as in every other part of them, lord 
ich of the iUustration which might be produced, to the reader's m 

and investigation. 
If the observations which I have now offered on the natural beaulf 
forms, or that beauty which arises from the consideration of fons' 
elf, be just, we may perhaps, without much impropriety, rest in the 
lowing conclusions on the subject. 

J. That the beauty of such forms arises from theqiialitics of finenea^ 
lelicacy,' or ease, of which they are expressive. 

2. That in every subject, tliat form (whether angular or curvilinear} 
which is most expressive of these qualities, is the most beautiful farm 

3. That, in general, the curvilinear or winding form, as most bf 
<iucntly expressive of these qualities, is the most beautiful. 

Willi regard also to those arts which are employed in the imitation 
invention of ornamental forms, the following observations may not 
be without their use, 

1, That wherever natural forms arc imitated, those will be the most 

lutiful, which are most expressive of delicacy and ease. 

I, That wherever new or arbitrary forms are invented, that form will 

the most beautiful which is composed by the most beautiful lines; 

or, in other words, by lines which have the most pleasing expression. 

3. That wherever the subject of the form is of a hard or durable 

nature, that form will be the most beautiful, in which the smallest 

tjuantity of matter is employed, and the greatest delicacy of execution 

cxerlctL 

The truth of these remarks I leave altogether to be determined by 
the observation of the reader. I shall only observe, that, in the 
prosecution of this inquiry, it is necessary to leave out of consideration 
every circumstance of design, of fitness, or of utility, and to Consider 
forms in the light only of their appearance to the eye, without any 
relation cither to an autlior or an end. These relations (as wni be 
shown afterwards) are the foundation of a distinct species of beauty, to 
which the principles of their natural beauty do not apply. 

Although, however, I have thus been led to conclusions different 
from those of Mr. Hogarth, yet it is but justice to a performance of 
uncommon ingenuity, to acknowledge, that the principle which he has 
endeavoured to establish in his analysis of beauty, is perhaps, of ^ 
others, the justest and best founded principle which has as yet been 
maintaiaed, in the investigation of the natural beauty of forms. Tlw 
instances which 1 have produced, ai\d man's Wnws i^l \iie sama kind 
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that will probably occur to every man of reSeetion, seem to me very 
strongly to show, that the principle of the absolute beauty of serpentine 
forma is to be considered only as a general principle, subject to many 
exceptions; and that not only this form is beautiful, from being llie 
sign of particular interesting and affecting qualities, but that in fact, 
also, forms of the contrary kind are hkewisc beautiful, when they are 
expressive of the same qualities. 



Part III,— Of the Composition of FoKMS.~I,~The preceding 
observations relate ailogelher to simple forms, or to such forms as 
are described by a single line. 

It is obvious, however, that there are few forms of such a kind. In 
the greater part of beautiful forms, whether in nature or in art, lines 
of different descriptions unite; and there is a beauty felt in certain 
combinations of these lines, or in the production of a complex form. 
The principles, therefore, which account for the beauty of simple 
forms, cannot be supposed to account also for that pecuhar beauty 
which arises from the union of such forms in composition. 

Simple forms are distinguished to the eye, by the uniformity or 
similarity of the line by which they are described. Complex forms 
are distinguished by the mixture of similarity and dissimilarity in these 
lines, or, in other words, by their uniformity and variety. The same 
principle which leads us to ascribe the beauty of simple forms to some 
original beauty in these forms themselves, leads us also to ascribe the 
beauty of complex forms to some original fitness in the composition of 
uniformity and variety, to produce this emotion. 

That the composition of uniformity and variety in forms is agree- 
able, oris fitted bythcconstitutionof our nature to excite an agreeable 
sensation in the sense of sight, 1 am not disposed to dispute. That 
these qualities are also capable of conveying to us very pleasing and 
very interesting expressions, and that in this manner they are lelt as 
beautiful, I shall endeavour to show in the next chapter ; but that the 
union of such material qualities as perceived by the eye, and without 
reference to any expression, is not in itself, and essentially beautiful, is 
obvious from the following considerations, of which I sl"|ll devolve the 
illustration upon the reader himself. 

I. If the composition of uniformity and variety in forms, were in 
itself beautiful, it would necessarily follow, that in every case where 
this composition was found, the form would be beautiful. The greater 
pari of forms, both in art and nature, are possessed of this union. The 
freaier part of these forms, however, are not beautiful. 

a. If it issaid, that it isnotthemereunionof UBifoTm»t^M\i'<a^\'*-T-. 
but a certain union of them, which is beautiM,i.tcft ^^^w ■^•mScm 
union must in all cases be necessarily beaultfuL Tte o^l AAffiaxeEiK.^ 
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between forms in this respect must be cither in the number or ir 
degree of their uniform, or of their varied parts. Let any particular 
or certain composition of these parts be fixed upon ; it will be found, 
that so far is this union of uniformity and variety from being in itself 
beautiful, that it cannot be extended to objects of any different kind 
without altogether destroying their beauty, 

3- It is further said, that it is not any certain, but a proper c 
position of uniformity and variety which is beautiful; then it is obvious, 
tliat this propriety is not the object of our external senses, and that 
■whatever beauty arises from the composition of these qualities, i 
be ascribed to some other principle than to the mere material qualities 

11. — If, on the other hand, the account which has been given of the 
natural beauty of forms, as evpressive of certain affecting or interest- 
ing qualities, be just, it seems natural to suppose, that in the com-' 
position of forms, some propriety should arise from the composition 
of expression; that as hues are distinguished by different character^ 
the mixture of different lines should produce confusion, instead of 
beauty ; and that the composition of form should then only be beaudiiilj 
when the same relation is preserved amid variety, which is demanded' 
in all other cases of composition. (Essay I. chap. ii. sect. 3.) 

That tliis is really the case, will, I trust, appear probable, from tj 
(olio wing considerations. 

I. I conceive it will be found, that the union of such qualities is felt 
as beautiful, only in those cases where the object itself has some 
terminate expression; and that in objects where no such general ex- 
pression is found, no beauty is expected in their composition. 

In the present case, uniformity and variety mean similarity and 
dissimilarity of form. Every one knows, however, that the mere union 
of simiiaiity and dissimilarity does not constitute a beautiful form. In 
the foims of ground, of water, of vegetables, of ornaments, &c, it is 
difficult to find any instance of a perfectly simple form, or in whicJl 
lines of dilTerent descriptions do not unite. It is obvious, howevtf. 
that such objects are not beautiful in so great a proportion ; and diBti 
on the contrary, in all of them there are cases where this mixtureiS 
mere confusion, and in no respect considered as beautifuL If -ff^ 
inquire further, what is the circumstance which distinguishes beaudfill 
objects of these kinds, it will be found, I believe, that it is s 
determinate character or expression which they have to us ; and (hat; 
when this expression is once perceived, we immediately look for^, 
and expect some relation among the different parts to this general 
character, 

is almost impossible, for instance, to find any form of ground 
Mjlich is Jiot conijiles, or in which different forms do not unite. Amid 
i£ extent of landscape, howtvet, ttveie a.tfc few %-^vs ia which w 
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nre sensible of any beauty in their original formation ; and ivhei'Cver 
such spots occur, they are always distinguished by some prominent 
character; the character of greatness, wlldness, gaiety, traaquillity, 0/ 
melancholy. As soon as this impression is made, as soon as we feci 
the expression of the scene, we immediately become sensible that the 
different forms which compose it are suited to this character; we per- 
ceive, and very often we imagine, a correspondence among these 
parts ; and we say, accordingly, that there is a relation, an harmony 
among them, and that nature has been kind, in combining different 
circumstances with so much propriety, for the production of one effect. 
Wc amuse ourselves, also, in imagining improvements to the scene, 
either in throwing out some circumstances which do not correspond, 
or in introducing new ones, by which the general character may be 
more effectually supported. All this beauty of composition, however, 
would have been unheeded, if the scene itself had not some determi- 
nate character; and all that we intend, by these imaginary improve- 
ments, either in the preservation of greater uniformity, or in t)\c intro- 
duction of greater variety, is to establish a more perfect relation among 
the different parts to this peculiar character. 

In the laying out of grounds, in the same manner, every man knows, 
that the mere composition of similar and dissimilar forms does not 
constitute beauty; that some character is necessary, to which we may 
refer the relation of the different parts ; and that where no such cha- 
racter can be created, the composition itself is only confusion. It is 
upon these principles, accordingly, that we uniformly judge of'the 
beauty of such scenes. If there is no character discernible, no gene- 
ral expression, which may afford our imaginations the key of the scene, 
although we may be pleased with its neatness, or its cultivation, we 
feci no beauty whatever in its composition, and we leave it with no 
other impression than that of regret, that so much labour and expense 
should be thrown away upon so confused and ungrateful a subject. 
If, on the other hand, the scene is expressive, if the general form is 
such as to inspire some peculiar emotion, and the different circum- 
stances such as to correspond to this effect, or to increase it, we imme- 
diately conclude, that the composition is good, and yield ourselves 
willingly to its influence. If, lastly, amidst such a scene, we find cir- 
cumstances introduced, which have no relation to the general expres- 
sion ; if forms of gaiety and gloom, greatness and ornament, rudeness 
and tranquillity, &<:., are mingled together without any attention to one 
determinate effect, we turn with indignation from the confusion, and 
conclude, that the composition is defective in its first principles. In 
all cases of this kind, we become sensible of the beauty of composi- 
I, oiJy when the scene has some general character, to which tha 
Ht forms in composition can refer; and delermvtve'wsNieaMVi'^ 
fc« of tbis union in maintaining ot proTOoXm^ vV^^ ^tisEvA 
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OF BEAUTY IN THE VEGETABLE CREATION. 

The same observation inay be extended to ibe forms 
But 1 willingly refer the reader to Mr. Whately'S- 
:eUent ' Observntions upon Modem Gardening,' for the full iUustra^', 
of this remark, with regard to the diSeient objects of ctaturali 

In the vegetable world, also, if the mere composition of unifonnity 
; sufficient to constitute beauty, it would almost he 
impossible to find any instance where vegetable forms should n 
beautiful. That this is not the case, every one knows ; aod the haSt 
attention to the language of mankind will show, that wherever sudL 
forms are beautiful, they are felt as characteristic or expressive; aoA 
that the beauty of the composition is determined by the same priiK 
ciple which regulates our opinion with regard to the composition cf 
the forms of groimd. The beautiful forms which we ourselves remadt 
ia this kingdom ; ihe forms which have been selected by sculpioi 
embellishment or ornament, by painters for the eSect of landscape, Iq* 
poets for description or allusion, are all such as have some detemu- 
nale expression or association ; their beauty is generally expressed b^, 
epithets significant of this character ; and if we are asked the n 
of our admiration, we immediately assign this expression as a n 
satisfactory to ourselves for the beauty we discover in them. As 500% 
also, as we feel this expression in any vegetable form, we perceive oT 
demand a relation among the different parts to this peculiar charartet. 
If this relation is maintained, we feel immediately that the composi- 
tion of the form is good. We show it as a beautiful instance of the 
operation of nature; and we speak of it, as a form in which the 
utmost harmony and felicity of composition is displayed. I^ on tha 
contrary, the different parts do not seem adjusted to the general cIm- 
racter; if, instead of an agreement among these parts, in 
taining or promoting this expression, there appears only a 
similar and dissimilar parts, without any correspondence or alliance 
we reject it as a confused and insignificant form, without i 
^eauty. 1^ in the same manner, the general form has no expression^ 
jB pass it by without attention, and with a conviction, that where then 
3 character to which the relation of the different parts mayh 
fcrred, there can be no propriety or beauty in its composition. 
Ia the different species of vegetables which possess expression, ani 
which consequently admit of beauty in composition, it is obscrvftbll 
also, that every individual does not possess this beauty ; and it is tht 
same principle which determines our opinicn of tlie beauty of iodi^ 
luals, that determines our opinion ef the beauty of different s;^ 
aak, the myrtle, the weeping- willow, the vine, the ivy, the ros 
:., are beautiful classes of plants; but every oak and myrtle docsDi 
a beautiful fonn. The many physical causes which aflei 
teir growth, affect also their espicssion-, and it is only when they 
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possess in purity the peculiar character of the class, that the indivi- 
duals are ftit as beautiful. In the judgment accordingly that we form 
of this beaut)-, we are uniformly gviided by the circumstance of their 
expression. When, in any of these instances, we find an accumulation 
oCfonns, different from what we generally meet with, we feel a kind of 
disappointment; and however much the composition may exhibit of 
mere uniform and varied parts, wc pass it by with some degree of in- 
dignation. When the discordant parts are few, we lament that acci- 
dent should have introduced a variety which is bo prejudicial; and we 
amuse ourselves with fancying how beautiful the form would be, if 
these parts were omitted. It is only when we discover a general cor- 
respondence among the different parts to the whole of the character; 
and perceive the uniformity of this character maintained amid all iheii' 
varieties, that we arc fully satisfied with the beauty of the form. The 
superiority of the productions of sculpture and painting to their ori_ 
ginals in nature, altogclher consists in the power which the artists 
have to correct these accidental defects, in keeping out every circum- 
stance which can interrupt the general expression of the subject or the 
form, and in presenting, pure and unmixed, the character which we 
have associated with the objects in real nature. 

The same observation extends to every species of artificial form; 
but the pursuit of it would necessarily lead to a very long, and, I 
believe, a verj' unnecessary discussion. With regard to this subject, 
I shall leave the reader to his own observation, and shall only beg of 
him. to reflect, whether, if the composition of uniformity and variety 
^vere necessarily beautiful, every species almost of artificial form would 
not be found to be beautiful ; whether, on the contrary, the beauty of 
composition is not perceived in those subjects only where the form 
itself has some character or expression, or where it affords him some 
distinct principle, to which the relation of the different parts may be 
referred; and whether he does not determine the beauty of the com- 
position, by the effect of this union of different parts in exciting one 
definite emotion ? It is perhaps unnecessary to remark, that, in pur- 
suing such observations, it is proper to leave out every consideration 
of design or of utility, and that the fittest subjects for such experiments 
arc ornamentalfocms, or those forms in which no other object is sought, 
than the mere production of beauty. 

I shall content myself with observing, upon this subject, that what- 
ever is the source of the beauty of complex forms, it is natural to sup- 
pose it should be expressed in language; and that, if uniformity and 
variety were beautiful in theniseli|f s, by the constitution of our nature, 
it is reasonable to think that, in describing beautiful forms, such quali- 
ties should be assigned as the foundation of their beauty. If 1 am 
not deceived, however, this is very far from bcin" the tiss. Va 4ea- 
cribing such objects, we never satisfy oujselvcs wkUaiaUtifijivs'svi.vi^.'Ct^'Si. 



byKich chara cters; and if sot persm were in sach terms to descril 
any (am] lo cmselTS^ ve duHiki b« 3t as great ;i loss as ever, v 
icgaid la its betaxf. I ai^reboKl. da the coDtraiy, that the oatui 
aad vratom medtod we take for this purpose, is, first to convey to o 
benjent&enkaof ksdianctetor cxpressloa; and after haviag givj 
them this general conceptioit of it, wc enter into the detail of its coS 
positMC, and cndeaToar to explain to Ibem, with how great propriel 
the different parts arc accotnmodaied, to preserve and to promote ih 
chaiacteristic expression ; and if we sui^sed in this description, V 
never (ail not only to-be understood, but to convey also to those wh 
bear as, a perfect belief of the exceQeace and beauty of the compos 
lion. If the mere mixture of uniformity and variety were beautifu 
independent of any retatioa to expression, all this natural process coul 
never take pLice, and, if it did, could never convey any opinion ( 
beauty. 

;, I believe it will be fonnd, that different proportions of uniformit 
and variety, arc required in forms of differenl characters; and that th 
principle from which we determine the beauty of such proportion, i 
from its correspondence to the nature of the peculiar emotion whidt 
thefortn itself is fitted loexcite. Every one knows, that some emotions 
require a greater degree of unilbrmity, and others, a greater degree a 
variety in their objeas; and perhaps, in general, nil strong or power- 
ful emotions, and all emotions which border upon pain, demand 
uniformity or sameness, and all weakemotions, and all emotions whii" 
belong to positive pleasure, demand variety or novelty, in the objec 
of them. Upon this constitution of our nature, the beauty of compcf 
sition seems chiefly to depend ; and the judgment we form of this, 
beauty appears, in all cases, to be determined by the correspondence 
of the different parts of the composition in preserving or promotingl 
the peculiar expression by which the object itself is distinguished. 
In ihe forms of ground, for instance, there is very obviously ti 
■ 1 proportion of uniformity and variety, which is petmancotly 
Bftutiful. The same degree of uniformity which is pleasing i 
le of greatness or melancholy, would be disagreeable or dull ii 
2 of gaiety or splendour. The same degree of variety whidi 
)uld be beautiful in these, would be distressing in the others. By 
what rule, however, do we determine the different beauty of thesa 
proportions? Not surely by the composition itself, else one dcttt- 
minate composition would be permanently beautiful; but by the rel2- 
n of this composition to the expression or character of Ihe scene; 
L "Ijy its according with the demand md expectation, of our minds; and' 
■*fc its being suited to that particular state of interest or of fancy, 
wni»hich is produced by the emotion that the scene inspires. Wheti this 
effect is accordingly produced, when the proportion either of uniformity 
r vsriety corresponds to the nature of this emotion, wo conclude 
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that the composition is good. When this proportion is violated, when 
tliere is more uniformitj' of expression than we choose to dwell upon, 
or more variety than we can follow without distraction, we conclude 
that the composition is- defective, and speak of it either as dull or 
confused. Whatever may be the number of distinct characters, which 
the forms of ground possess, there is an equal number of different 
proportions required in the composition of them; and so strong is 
this natural determination of the beauty of composition, that, after 
admiring the composition of one scene, we very often, inafewminutes 
afterwards, find equal beauty in a composition 'of a totally different 
kind, when it distinguishes a scene of an opposite character. 

' The style of every part ' (says Mr. Whately, in the conclusion of 
his ' Observations upon Ground') ' must be accommodated to the cha- 
racter of the whole ; for every piece of ground is distinguished by 
certain properties; it is either tame or bold, gentle or rude, continued 
or broken; and if any variety inconsistent with these properties be 
obtruded, it has no other effect than to weaJcen one idea, without 
raising another. The insipidity of a flat is not taken away by a few 
scattered hillocks ; a continuation of uneven ground can alone give 
the idea of inequality. A large, deep, abrupt break, araong easy 
swells and falls, seems at best but a piece left unfinished, and which 
ought to have been softened; it is not more natural, because it is more 
nide. On the other hand, a small fine polished form, in the midst of 
rough misshapen ground, though more elegant than all about it, is 
generally no better than a patch ; itself disgraced, and disfiguring the 
scene. A thousand instances might be added, to show, that the pre- 
vailing idea ought to pervade every part, so far at least, indispensably 
as to exclude whatever distracts it; and as much further as possible, 
to accommodate the character of the ground to that of the scene it 
belongs to.' 

After observing that the same principle extends to the proportion, 
and to the number of the parts, he observes, ' That ground is seldom 
beautiful or natural without variety, or even without contrast; and 
the precautions which have been given, extend no fiiither, than to 
prevent variety from degenerating into inconsistency, and contrast 
into contradiction. Within the extremes, nature supplies an inex- 
haustible fund; and variety, thus limited, so far from destroying, 
improves thegeneral effect. Each distinguished part makes a separate 
impression ; and, all bearing the same stamp, all concurring to the 
same end, every one is an additional support to the prevailing idea. — 
An accurate observer will see in every form several circumstances, by 
which it is distinguished from every other. If the scene be mild and 
quiet, he will place together those which do not differ widely-. aa4 ^ 
will gradually depart from the similitude. In tudct «:caes, ^e ^'ik.- 
cessiOD will be Jess regular, and the transitions tnoie sniiwv. Ti^i.^ 
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;rof the place must determine the degree or difference betwee 
s forms.^An assemiilage of the most elegant forms in t 
happiest situations, is to a degree indiscriminate, if they have « 
been selected and arranged with a design to produce ce 
sioas: an air of magnificence or of simplicity, of cheerfulness, 1 
quillity, or some other general character, ought to pervade the vdioto 
and objects pleasing in themselves, if they contradict that characta 
should therefore be excluded! those which are only indifferent mi 
sometimes make room for such as are more significant ; many k 
' n be introduced for no other merit than their expression; and so 
:h are in general rather disagreeable, may occasionally be rec« 
lended by it. Barrenness itself may be an acceptable circuinstano 
. spot dedicated to solitude and melancholy.' As the great seCK 
f gardening seems thils to consist in the accurate preservation of fli 
'laracter of every scene, whether original or created; so it is d 
e principle that determines the opinion of men with regard to I 
jty; and whoever will read Mr. Whatdy's excellent book id 
in, will perceive that all his rules with regard to the forms i 
ground, of water, of wood, of rocks, and of buildings, may be r 
to this leading principle ; and that they arc nothing more than ii 
gations of the character of these different farms, and directioos tu 
to apply them in scenes of different expression. 

Our opinion of the beauty of vegetable forms seems directed by fl 
same principle. Many of the classes of trees have distinct chaiactd 
There are therefore different compositions which are beautiful in As 
forms : and in all of them, that composition only is bcautifiil whic 
corresponds to the nature of the expression they have, or of tT 
emotion which they excite. The character, for instance, of the vee 
ing-willow, is melancholy; of the birch and of the aspin, gaiety: tl 
character of the horsc-chesnut, is solemnity; of the oak, majesty) * 
the yew, sadness. In each of these cases, the general form or eta 
position of the parts Is altogether different; alt of ihem, howeves,at 
beautiful; and were this proportion in point of composition cbaagti 
were the weeping-willow to assume an equal degree of variety nil 
the oak, or the oak to show an equal digree of uniformity with A 
weeping-willow, we should undoubtedly feel it as a dcfcct, and a 
tlKit, in this change of form, the beautj- of the character and of U 
composition was lost 

It is in this manner, accordingly, that we judge of the beau^ij 
individuals, in these different classes. All these individuals are : 
beautiful ; and wherever they appear as beaulifitl, it is when their fa 
adheres perfectly to their character ; when no greattr dcgnjc ekh« I 
uniformity or variety is assumed, than suits th;tt peculiar emoUi 
(ciiicfa their expression excites in our minds. An oak. vihich wreatfai 
iioc into v^^^orous or fantastic braiic\ies-, a.'^-f»,^\ft'ii '^u^-s imo tl 
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and varied forms; a plane-tree, or a borsc-chesnut, whidi assumes 
not a deep, and almost solid mass of foliage, &c,, appear to us as 
imperfect and deformed productions. They seem lo aim at an ex- 
pression which they do not reach, and wc speak of them as wanting 
the beauty, because they want the character of their class. 

In the formation of beautiful groups, the same adherence to ex- 
pression is necessary; and whatever may be the character of the 
group, the real limit to variety is correspondence in this expression. 
The permanent character of trees arises from their form or their 
colour. In so far as form is concerned, forms of different character 
are never found to unite, or to constitute a beautiful composition. A 
mixture, for instance, of the light and upright branches of the almond, 
■with the falling branches of the willow, the heavy branches of the 
horse-chesnut, and the wild aims of the oak, would be absolute con- 
fusion, and would be intolerable in any scene where design or intention 
could be supposed. The mixture of trees, on the other hand, that 
correspond in their forms, and that unite in the production of one 
character, are found to constitute beautiful groups. Wc speak of them 
accordingly as beautiful from this cause. When we meet with them 
in natural scenery, we are pleased with the fortunate, though acci- 
dental connection, and we say, that they could not have been better 
united by the hand of art ; when we meet with them in cultivated 
scenes, wc praise the taste of the artist, and say, that the composition 
is pure and harmonious. ' Trees ' (says Mr. Whately), 'which differ 
but in one of these circumstances, whether of shape, of green, or of 
growth, though they agree in every other,3re sufficiently distinguished 
for the purpose of variety: if they differ in two or three, they becotne 
contrasts; if in all, they are opposite, and seldom group well together. 
Those, on the contrary, which are of one character, andare distinguished 
only as the characteristic mark is strongly or faintly impressed upon 
them, as a young beech and a birch, an acacia and a larch, all pendant 
though in different degrees, form a beautiful mass, in which unity is 
preserved without sameness.' How far the same principle extends to 
landscape-painting, they who arc acquainted with the art will be at no 
loss to determine. 

In all the different kinds of ornamental forms, in the same manner, 
instead of their being any one determinate proportion of uniformity 
and variety beautiful, there are, in fact, as many varieties of beautiiul 
composition, as there arc varieties of character; and the rule by 
which we judge of this beauty, in every particular ease, is by the 
correspondence of the composition lo the character which the form is 
intended to express. To give the same proportion uf uniform or of 
varied parts to every species of ornamental form, toforrasof ■s^VftT.Awos, 
of magnificence, of gaiety, of delicacy, or of me'Va.^c\\(j\Y, vJw-W'^Qfe ^ 
sin against the very first principle of compoa'iuiti, a(»4 -woii^iv 
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mediately be dctecled, even by those who never heard of the principle 
of composition. The beautiful form of the vase, for instance, i 
employed in many different kinds of ornament, and may either B 
magnificent, elegant, simple, gay, or melancholy. In all these case 
however, the composition is different. A greater proportion of ua 
[prmity distinguishes it ivhen destined to the expression of simplicity 
ificence, or melancholy, and a greater proportion of varieij 
destined to the expression of elegance or gaiety. We immedi 
ly perceive also that there is propriety and beauty in this differeno 
if composition ; and if we are asked, why it is so, we readily answrai 
because it accords with the peculiar character which the form is thert 
intended to have. If, on the other hand, this proportion is inverte*^; 
if the vase upon a tomb has all the varieties of a goblet, or the lattel 
all the uniformity of the funereal urn, we immediately perceive an 
impropriety and deformity, and as readily explain it, by saying thai 
the composition is unfitted to the expression which the object a 
intended to have. 

The orders of architecture have different characters from si 
causes, and chiefly, I believe, from the different quantities of n 
in their entablatures. The Tuscan is distinguished by its severityj 
the Doric by its simplicity; the Ionic by its elegance; the Corinthian 
and composite by their lightness and gaiety. To these charactei% 
their several ornaments are suited with consummate taste. Change 
these ornaments ; give to the Tuscan the Corinthian capital, or t( 
"orinthian the Tuscan, and every person would feel not only a di 

lintmentfrom this unexpected composition, but a sentiment alsool 

ipropriety, from the appropriation of a grave or sober ornament to S 
ibject of splendour, and of a rich or gaudy ornament to a. subject ct, 
'seveiity. Even in the commonest of ail fonns, the forms of fumitiu^, 
the same principle is obvious. Chairs, tables, mirrors, candleslicl^ 
&c., may have very different characters; they may be either simply 
elegant, rich, or magnificent. Whatever this character may be, vt 
demand a correspondence in the composition. The same number of 
uniform parts, which is beautiful in any simple form, is insipid in an 
elegant, and mean in a rich or magnificent one. The same variety oi 
parts which is beautiful in a form of splendour or magnificence, i| 
confused in an elegant, and tawdry in a simple, form. 

In these, and a thousand other cases of the same kind, it will b 
found, that no certain proportion of imiformity and variety is pa 
manently felt as beautiful ; that, on the contrary, wherever the ft 
either in itself, or Irom its situation, has any determinate expression 
the beauty of composition arises from its correspondence to that Ob 
pressionj and that, wherever fonns differ in character, a different 
conywsition is approved, and is said to be approved, upon tlu) 

raujjt J shall only add to tlicsc \imvs \x50tv \.\i(; ^.Jaiect, that tl 
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natural innguage of men is imiformly guided by this principle; and 
that, whenever they attempt to describe the excellence of any com- 
position, it is not by esplaining the peculiar proportions of uniformity 
and i"aricty which may obtain in it, but by showing how well this 
proportion accords with the expression by which the object itself is 
distinguished. 

If the illustrations which I have now offered are just, we shall have 
reason to conclude, that the mere composition of uniformity and 
variety is not beautiful in itself, or from the original constitution of our 
nature; that it is felt as beautiful only in those ca.5es, where the form 
is distinguisbed by some character or expression ; and that the beauty 
of the composition arises, in every case, from its correspondence to 
the nature of tbat emotion which this expression is fitted to excite. 

These conclusions seem to lead to a very different rule for the com- 
position of beautiful forms, from that which Mr, Hogarth has laid 
down in his analysis of beauty. ' The way" (says he) ' of composing 
pleasing forms, is to be accomplished by making choice of variety of 
lines, as to their shapes and dimensions; and then again by varying 
their situations with each other, by all the different ways that can be 
conceived; and at the same time (if a solid figure be the subject of the 
composition) the contents or space that is to be enclosed within those 
lines, must be duly considered, and varied too, as much as possible 
with propriety.' Although it is with much diffidence that I differ from 
Mr. Hogarth, yet I cannot help being of opinion (in so far at least as 
the natural beauty of forms is concerned), that this rule might be 
followed in a thousand cases, without the production of any degree of 
beauty; that if the distinguishing form is inexpressive or indifferent, 
all this variety would only create confusion; and that in its application 
to forms of different characters or expression, it would excite a senti- 
ment of impropriety, instead of pleasure. 

On the other band, the view which I have now given of the subject, 
would seem to lead to the following rules for beautiful composition. 

1. That wherever beautiful form is intended, some characteristic or 
eaiprcssive form should be selected, as the ground or subject of the 
composition. And, 

2. That the variety (whether in the form, the number, or the pro- 
portion o( the parts) should he adapted to the peculiar nature of this 
expression, or of that emotion which this expression is fitted to excite 
in the mind of the spectator. 

3. Forms of this kind are either single or dependent. In single or 
in dependent forms, their character is at the pleasure of the artist; 
and that will be always most beautiful, in which the character is best 
preserved. 

4. In dependent forms, on the contrary, ot those vi\C\c\iiMci.cw^iA. 
for particular scenes or situations, their character must \ie 4c\fttsw>VLC.i. 
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' J9B MERE MIXTURE OF COLOt'RS IS NOT BEAUTIFUI. 

by that of the scene or situation; and that also will be 
beautiful form, in the composition of which, the alliance to the 
character is most precise and delicate. 

III. The same principle seems to extend to the composition of 
colours. The mere mixture of colours is not beautiful. In the dif- 
ferent colours that are mingled upon a painter's pallet, or in a book of 
patterns, we say there is no beauty, because there is no relatioiki 
What tlien is the relation which is necessaryto constitute beaul'"" 
composition ! It is not their mere relation of colours ; because caloi 
of very different kinds are found to produce beautiful compo5iti< 
It is not any estabUshed relation between particular colours which 
beautiful from our original constitution; because, in different subject^ 
different compositions are necessary. I humbly apprehend, that ' 
the relation of expression. 

In natural scenery, for instance, the colours of the great ingredients 
ground, water, wood, rocks, and buildings, are very different, and ate 
susceptible of great varieties. In every scene, however, which is ex- 
pressive, we look for and demand an unity in the expression of these 
different colours. We often find fault, accordingly, with the colour d 
particular objects in such scenes, and say that they arc too rich, too 
solemn, or too cheerful, for the rest of the scene. The vivid gree% 
for instance, which is so pleasing in a cheerful landscape, would ill suit 
a scene of melancholy or desolation. The brown heath, which » 
singularly accords with scenes of gloom or barrenness, would be ilk 
tolerable in a landscape of gaiety. The grey rack, which throws 
venerable an air over grave or solemn scenes, would have but a fedite 
effect in scenes of horror. The blue and peaceful stream, which ^vc( 
such loveliness to the solitary valley, would appear altogether 
placed amid scenes of rude and savage majesty. The white foud^ 
and discoloured waters of the torrent, alone suit the wildness of tbtk 
expression. 

The great difference in the colours of trees, requires attention it 
their composition into groups. If the oak, the yew, the bird, ihs 
fir, the aspen, the willow, &c., were mixed together indiscriminal * 
every one would exclaim at the impropriety of the composition, ^^ 
say that there was no relation, and no character preserved. Ul^ 
however, only such trees as are distinguished by colours of a similar duf 
lacter, the composition willbc beautiful, and the variety will onlyS«Pf 
to enhance and strengthen the expression. If any other rule but I&d^ 
expression were followed, would the effect be the same" 

Different compositions of colours also are necessary 
appearances of trees, whether as a clump, a thicket, a grove, or 
wood. The same degree of uniformity in colouring which is " "" 
in a wood, is displeasing in a thicket or open grove j the san 
ofv^iety tvhich is beautiful in these, is unpleasing in the other. Ta 
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what principle shall these differences be referred, but to the difference 
of character; to the airiness and gaiety of the one, to the majesty and 
soiemnity of the other? 

The scenes of nature often derive their character even from the 
season of the day in which they are viewed, and the aspect which they 
regard. How much the beauty of the composition of colours jn such 
scenes, arises from the composition of their expression, is beautifully 
illustrated in the following observations of Mr. Whately. 

'Some species and situations of objects are in themselves adapted 
to receive or to make the impressions which characterise the princi- 
pal parts of the day. Their splendour, their sobriety, and other 
peculiarities recommend or prohibit them upon different occasions; 
the same considerations direct the choice also of their appendages ; 
ajid in consequence of a judicious assemblage and arrangement of 
such as are pn^r for the purpose, the spirit of the morning, the excess 
of noon, or the temperance of evening, may be improved ot corrected 
by the application of the scene to the season. 

' In the nwrmng, the freshness of the air allays the force of the sun- 
beams, and their brightness is free from glare; the most splendid 
objects do not offend the eye, nor suggest the idea of heat in the 
€xtrerac; but they correspond with the glitter of the dew which 
bespangles all the produce of the earth, and with the cheerfulness 
diffused over the whole face of creation. A variety of buildings may 
therefore be introduced to enliven the view; their colour may be the 
purest white without danger of excess, though they face the eastern 
sun; and those which are in other aspects shoiUd be so contrived, 
thai their turrets, their pinnacles, or other points, may catch glances 
of the rays, and contribute to illuminate the scene. The trees, in 
general, ought to be of the lightest greens, and so situated as not to 
darken much of the landscape by the length of their shadows. 
Vivacity in the streams, and transparency in a lake, are more im- 
portant at this than at any other hour of the day; and an. open ex- 
posure is commonly the most deUghtful, both tor the effect of particular 
objects, and the general character of the scene. 

' At ncoH, every expedient should be used to correct the excess of 
the season: the shades are shortened, they must therefore be thick, 
but open plantations are generally preferable to a close covert ,- they 
afford a passage, or at least admittance to the air, which, tempered by 
the coolness of the p,lace, soft to the touch, and refreshing at once to 
all the senses, renders the shade a delightful climate, not a. mere refuge 
ftom heat Groves, even at a distance, suggest the ideas which they 
realiie upon the spot, and, by multiplying the appearances, improve 
IS of relief from the extremity of the weather. Grottos, 
s, and cells, are on the same account agreeable c\rciinv^\A'o-te5.'\a. 
niestraled recess: and though the chiU wixiivn. '^ 'Uasei'i «.-^«x 
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lerable, the eye catches only ar idea of coolness from the sight 

cm. Other buildings ought in general to be cast into shade, th 
the glare of reflection from them may be obscured. The large cxpari! 
of a lake is also too daiiling : but a broad river moving gcntiy, and 
partially darkened with shadow, is very refreshing, more so perhaps 
than a littJe rill ; for the vivacity of the latter rather disturbs the repose 
which generally prevails at midday; every breeze then is still; 
reflection of an aspen leaf scarcely trembles on the water; the ani 
remit their search of food, and manceasesfrom his labour; the stre: 
of heat seems to oppress aJ] the faculties of the mind, and all thi 
active powers of the body; and any very lively motion discomposes 
the languor in which we then delight to indulge. 

' In the evening^ all splendour fades: no buildings glare, no water 
dazzles; the calmness of a lake suits the quiet of the time; the light 
hovers there, and prolongs the duration of day. An open reach of a 
river has a similar, though a fainter effect; and a continued slrenm, 
all exposed, preserves the last rays of the sun along the whole lenglk 
of its course, to beautify the landscape. But a brisk current is not so 
consistent as a lake with the tranquillity of evening, and other objecti 
should in general conform to rfic temper of the lime: buildings of I 
dusiry hue are most agreeable to it. No contrast of light and sbadi 
can then be produced: but if the plantations, which by their situatioB 
are the first to be obscured, be of the darkest greens ; if the buildings 
which have a western aspect be of a light colour; and if the 
ment of the lawns and the water be adapted to the same purpose x 
diversity of tints will be preserved long after the greater effects arc 
faded.' 

There are few subjects where the beauty or deformity of the coitt- 
position of coiours is more observable, or at least more commonly 
observed, than in the article of dress. The following hints may peS 
haps lead the reader to perceive, that this beauty is also dependflit 
upon expression. 

I. It may be observed, that no dress is beautiful, in which there 
not some leading or predominant colour displayed, or in which, if | 
may use the expression, there is not some unity of colouring, 
in which different colours were employed in equal quantities, 
one half of the body was distinguished by one colour, and the 
by another, or in which each particular limb was differently colouied^ 
would be ridiculous instead of being beautiful. It is in this wajj 
accordingly, that mountebanks are dressed; and it never fails to ptw 
duce the effect that is intended by it, to excite the mirth and tl 
ridicule of the common people. 

3. No dress is ever remarked as beautiful, in which the prevailii 
colour has not some pleasing or affecting expression. There arc 
variety of colours which are chosen for common apparel, which have 
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DO diaracter or expression in themselves, and which are chosen for no 
other reason, but because they are convenient for the peculiar occu- 
pations or amusements in which we are engaged. Stich dress accord- 
ingly has no beauty. When we say, that it is a useful or a convenient 
colour, we give it all the approbation that it is entitled to. There are, 
on the contrary, a variety of colours which are expressive from peculiar 
associations, which are either gay or delicate, #r rich, or grave, or 
meiancholy. It is always such colours that are chosen for what is 
properly called dress, or for th^ species of apparel, in which some- 
tbing more than mere convenience is intended. When we speak of 
such dress, accordingly, we generally describe its beauty by its cha- 
racter, by its being delicate or rich, or gay or magnificent, or, in other 
words, by its being distinguished by some pleasing or affecting expres- 
sion. We should feel an equal impropriety in any person's choosing 
the colour of his common apparel, because it was gay, or delicate, or 
splendid. 

This difierance of expression constitutes the only distinction that 
seems to subsist between the colours that are iit for common, and 
those that are fit for ornamental apparel. But besides this, there is 
another constituent of the beauty of the prevailing colour: its relation 
to the character or situation of the person who wears it. The same 
colour which would be beautiful in the dress of a prince, would be 
ridiculous in the dress of a peasant. We expect gay colours in the 
dress of youth, and sober and temperate colours in the dress of age. 
We feel a propriety in the cheerlul colours of a marriage, and in the 
melancholy colouring of mourning. There is a propriety of relation 
also between the colours that distinguish the dress of certain situations, 
and these situations themselves ; which we never see violated without 
some degree of pain. Besides all this, there is a relation of a still 
more delicate kind, between the colours of dress, and the character 
that distinguishes the coimtenance and form of the person who wears 
itj which, however Uttle attended to, is one of the most important 
articles in the composition of dress, and which is never observed or 
violated without either increasmg or diminishing the beauty of the 
person it distinguishes. As the general beauty of dress depends upon 
the predominant colour being distinguished by some pleasing or in- 
teresting expression; so the beauty of dress in any particular situation 
or character, depends upon this expression being suited to that 
particular character or situation. 

3. No dress is ever considered as beautiful in which the composition 
of the inferior colours is not adapted to the peculiar expression of the 
prevailing colour. The mere accumulation of different colours, with- 
out any regard to the general colour of the dress, every one knows to 
erbially expressive of ignorance and vulgarity. To wii.^. >i.Esa 
n the other band, to the prevaiUnE co\omi, is cDXiwisa*^^^^ 
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great criterion of taste in this kind of composition. If you inquiry 

rordingly, why, in any particular case, such colours are not suiti ' 
to the dress, you will be told, that Ihey are cither too glaring, ti 
solemn, too gay, or too delicate, for the predominant colour ; in oth 
words, that they do not accord with the expression of the dress, ai 
that on this account the composition is not beautiful. Wherever, is 
this article, it is sai^ that colours either suit, or do not suit, what ii 
meant or is felt, I beUeve is, that their expressions cither agree V 
do not agree. , 

It is upon the same account, that different colours in dress, admil 
of very different degrees of variety, in the composition of the sub^ 
ordinate colours. Rich colours admit of litde variety. Grave o 
melancholy colours of less. Delicate colours admit more of contrast 
than of variety. Gay or cheerful colours demand a great proportios 
of variety. In all these cases, the proportion which is beautifiil ii 
that which accords with the peculiar nature of the emotion that the 
predominant colour excites. Strong emotions, and emotions which 
border upon pain, require uniformity in their objects. Rich, at 
magnificent, or mournful dresses, require therefore a great proportioa' 
of uniformity in the composition of the colouring. Weak emo " 
require to be supported and enlivened. Dresses of a gentle or delicate. 
character are therefore best illustrated by contrast. Emotions which, 
belong to pleasure, demand variety in their objects. Dresses of a gay 
character, admit therefore of a greater proportion of variety in their 
colouring, than any of the others. 

These slight hints (and the subject deserves no more) may perhaps 
lead the reader to conclude, that the beauty of dress (in so far as it 
relates to the composition of colours) depends upon the unity of ex- 
pression; and that taste, in this respect, consists in the accurate 
ception of the expressions of colours, and of their relation both ta 
each other, and to the character or situation of the person for whom 
they are destined. 

There is one subject, in which some attention to those principle* ■ 
might perhaps be productive of no unimportant effect: I mean in 
dramatic representation. Every one has perceived the improprie^ 
of the greater part of the dresses which are seen upon the staga 
The confusion of rich and tawdry, gay and grave drapery, in the s 
performance; the neglect of every kmd of correspondence belw 
the dress and the character it distinguishes; comedy and tra^^edf' 
clothed in the same colours; and, instead of any relation among tha 
different dresses of the same performance, or any correspondence ta 
the character of that performance, each particular dress at variance 
with another, and all of them loft to be determined by the caprice oi 
vanity of the actor 1 If, instead of this, we were to find in each dis* 
ishing character, some agreemenC between the expression of th«. 
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dress and ilie nature of that character; if different ages, and profes- 
sions, and situations, were attired with the same regard to propriety 
that we expect in real life; if the whole of the dresses in every par- 
ticular performance had some relation to the character of that perfor- 
mance, and to the emotion it is destined to excite in our minds; if no 
greater degree of variety was admitted in this respect, than was con- 
sistent with this unit)' of expression; and if the whole were so ima- | 
gined, as to compose a beaudful mass or group of colouring, in those 
scenes where any number of personages were assembled togeiher; 
some addition, I conceive, would be given to the effect of an art, 
which has the capacity, at least, of becoming one of the most power- 
fid means we know, both of strengthening virtue and of communi- 
cating knowledge. 

Whether the principle which I have now explained, may not extend 
to what is called the harmony of colouring ia historical painting; 
whether the beauty of the prevailing colour is not dependent upon the 
agreement of its expression, with that pecuUar expression or charac- 
ter which distinguishes the scene; and whether the beauty of the 
composition of the subordinate colours is not determined by its effect 
in preserving this unity of expression, I shall leave to be determined 
by those who are more learned in the art, and better acquainted with 
instances by which the truth of the observadon may be tried. 



Sec II. — Of the Relative Beauty of Forms. — Besides those 
qualities of which forms in themselves are expressive to us, and which 
constitute what I have called their natiwal beauty, there are other 
quaUties of which they are the signs, from their being the subjects of 
art, or produced by wisdom or design, for some end. Whatever is 
the effect of art, naturally leads us to the consideration of that art 
which is its cause, and of that end or purpose for which it was pro- 
duced. When we discover skill or wisdom in the one, or usefulness 
or propriety In the other, we are consciousof a very pleasing emotion; 
and the forms which we have found by experience to be associated 
with such qualities, become naturally and necessarily expressive of 
them, and affect us with the emotions which properly belong to the 
qualities they signify. There is, therefore, aa additional source of 
beauty in forms, from the expression of such quahtics ; which, for the 
sake of perspicuity, I shall beg leave to call their relative beauty. 

Every work of design may be considered in one or other of the 
following lights : either in relation to the art or design which produced 
it, — to the nature of its construction for the purpose or end intended, 
— or to the nature of the end which it is thus destined to serve; and 
sauty accordingly depends, either upon the exceHesiCtt ut ■sSs&Rrai. 
'"i design, upon the fitness or propricy oi Oaw cow-voiO^sj-Q.-ai 
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n Ihe utility of this end. The considerations of design, of fitnessj 

of utility, therefore, may be considered as the three great soi 

the relative beauty of forms. In many cases, this beauty a 

from ail these expressions together; but it may be useful [o conaide 

them separately, and to remark the peculiar influence of each, upon 

the beauty of forms. 






Part I.— Of the Influence of Design upon the Beaut^ 
Forms. — I. — That the quality of design is, in many cases, produo 
live of the emotion of beauty, seems to me too obvious to require ai 
illustration. The beauty of design in a poem, in a painting, in 
musical composition, or in a machine, are expressions which perpe- 
tually occur, both in books and in conversation, and which sufficiently 
indicate the cause or source of the emotion. 

Wherever we discover fitness or utility, we infer the cxislMi 
Icsign. In those forms, accordingly, which are distinguished bysudi 
Qualities, the discovery of an end immediately suggests to us the belief 
rdesign; and the same material qualities of form, which 
signify to us this fitness or usefulness, are the signs to us also of the 
design or thought which produced them. 

It is obvious, however, that we often perceive the expression of 
design in forms, both in art and nature, in which we discover neilhi 
fitness nor utility. By what means then do we infer the existence i 
design in such cases ; and are there any qualities of form, which ai 
in themselves expressive to us of design and intention? I apprehend 
that there are; that there are certain qualities of form which a 
immediately and permanently expressive to us of these qualities 
mind, and which derive their beauty from this expression. 

1. In this view, it will easily he observed, that the material quality, 
which is most naturally and most powerfully expressive to us of de 
is uniformity or regularity. Wherever, in any form, we observe Oas 
quahty, we immediately infer design. In every form, on the contrary^ 
where we discover a total want of this quality, we are disposed to 
sider it as the production of chance, or of some power which has 
operated without thought or intention. ' In all cases' (says Dr. ReitQ; 
'regularity expresses design and art; for nothing regular was ever 
the work of chance.' In what manner this connexion is formed, 
whether it is derived from experience, or to be considered as ai 
ginal principle of our nature, I do not inquire. It is, however, very 
obvious in children, at a very early age; and it maybe observed, that J 
the popular superstitions of all nations are in a great measure foundedl 
upon it ; and that all uniform or regular appearances in nature a 
referred by them to some intelligent mind. 

The terms regularity and uniformity are used so synonymously, that J 
ditScult to explain their difieiente. Aa ta-i els \ am able to judge, 1 
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the follDiving account of this difference may not be very distant from 
the tniih. 

With regard to both terms, when applied to forms, two things arc 
observable. First, that ihey are only applied to such objects as com- 
pose a whole ; and that they express a relation either between the parts 
of it considered separately, or among the parts considered as consti- 
tuting the whole. The relations between different wholes, or the parts 
of different wholes, are expressed by other terms. Secondly, that they 
express always similarity or resemblance of parts. With regard to 
uniformity, the term itself is an evidence of it ; uniformity being 
nothing hut similarity of form. With regard to regularity, it is not less 
evident. A regular form, is a form where all the parts are similar : an 
irregular form, is a form where all the parts are dissimilar. A form 
partly regular and partly irregular, is a form where some parts are 
similar and others dissimilar. This is, I conceive, the literal meaning 
of regularity, as appUed to forms, and what we always mean by it, 
when applied to natural objects. There is, however, another meaning 
of the term, when applied to works of artj viz., the imitation of a model. 
Thus, we say, that a pillar is regular, that a poem is tegular, that any 
composition is regular, when they have the same proportions, and the 
same parts, which are found in the model, or prescribed by the rule. 
In this case, it is still the similarity of parts which constitutes regu- 
larity; the similarity between all the parts in the copy, and those in 
the original ii:om which it is borrowed. 

Considering then regularity and uniformity as both expressing simi- 
larity of parts in a whole, it is plain, that we may consider every form 
composed of parts, either in relation to the similarity of individual parts, 
or in relation to the similarity ol the whole parts. In the first case, 
the resemblance of any two or more parts constitutes its uniformity. 
In the second, the resemblance or similarity of all the parts constitutes 
its regularity. Thus, we say that any two sides of a prism are uni- 
form, but that the prism itself is a regular figure; that the sides of a 
cube are uniform, but tlie cube itself is regular; that the sides of many 
of the different crystals are uniform, but that the crystals themselves 
are regular solids. 

In this view, both uniformity and regularity are constituted by simi- 
larity of parts; and the difference between them is, that uni- 
formity expresses the similarity of parts considered separately, and 
regularity the similarity of parts as constituting the whole. There 
may therefore be uniformity without regularity, because there may be 
3 similarity between any two or more parts of a form, without a general 
similarity among the whole ; but there cannot be regularity without 
uniformity, or without this general resemblance of the whole garts la 

pother. 

may be the truth of tliis cxplanai\on,"-n. seems suttvc;vcMCs,-i 
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obvious, that both these qualities are natiirally expressive to us c 

design ; and that, from the appeatajice of the one, we are disposed tl 
infer the exertion of the other. 

I believe ako it will be found, that the beauty of such qualities .._ 
(orms, arises from this expression of design; and that they are not 
beautiful in themselves, mdependently of this expression. 

1. %Vbeiiever we know that such appearances in nature a 
of chance, or seem to have been produced without any design, ihejf 
arc not beautiful. Of this everyone must have had many instancea 
in his own experience. We often meet with vegetable production^ 
which assume perfectly regular forms, and which approach <o a resem- 
blance to animals. However exact such a resemblance may bO» 
or however ri^lar the form, we never consider such productions aS 
beautiful. We say only that they are curious: we run 1o see them a 
novelties, but we never speak of their beauty, or feel from them that- 
emotion of delight which beauty excites. In many stones, i 
manner, we often find resemblances to vegetables, to animals, and to 
the human countenance. We never say, however, that such ii 
are beautiful, but that they are singular. The appearance of regu* 
larity or uniformity in rocks or mountains, or in any of the mgredienU' 
of natural scenery, is everywhere considered as a defect, instead of » 
beauty ; and is beheld with no other emotion than that of surprise. 
If uniformity or regularity were beautiful in themsdves, it is obviou!^ 
that such productions of chance would be equally beautiful with ihosfr 
that are produced by design. 

2. It is obvious, that uniformity is not in every case equally bcattt>- 
ful, and that this beauty is in all cases proportioned to the difficulty 
of its attainment, or to the more forcible espression of design or skilL . 
In simple forms, or such as are constituted by hues of one kind^- 
uniformity is beautiful but in a very small degree. Increase tbs 
number of parts, and its beauty increases in proportion to that 
number. We are not much struck with the uniformity of two leave* 
of a tree. The uniformity of the whole number of leaves i 
beautiful consideration. The uniformity of these minute parts i&'. 
every individual of the class, in every tree of the same kind in natui^'i 
is a consideration of still greater effect, and can scarcely be presented 
to the mind, without awakening a very powerful conviction ofwisdon ' 
and design. It is upon this principle chiefly, I apprehend, that W 
detennine the beauty of mathematical figures, when we consider then 
simjily as figures, without relation either to their connexion iridt' 
science, or with any of the productions of art. An equilateral trianglo 
is more beautiful than a scalene or an isosceles, a square than S 
rhombus, an hexagon than a square, an ellipse than a parabola, b 

'e than an ellipse ; because the number of their uniform parts are 
Wei; and their expression of des'igii ^oi:e cDm^\=\.ii. \-& ^ 
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in ibis subject, regular figures are more beautiful than irregular, and 
regular figures of a greater number of parts more beaiitifiil than the 
same figures of a smaller number of parts ; they cease only to be 
beautiful when the number of their parts is so great as to produce 
confusion, and of consequence to obscure the expression of design. 
It isthesameprinciple which seems to produce the beauty of intricacy. 
Nothing is mote delightful, than in any subject where we at first per- 
ceived only confusion, to find regularity gradually emerging, and to 
discover, amid the apparent chaos, some uniform principle which 
reconciles the whole. To reduce a number of apparently dissimilar 
particulars under one general law of resemblance, as it is one of the 
strongest evidences of the exertion of wisdom and design, so it is also 
productive of one of the strongest emotions of beauty, which design 

II. — The new which I have now given of the beauty of regularity 
and uniformity, as arising from the expression of design, seems also 
very sufficiently to account for a fact, which every one that is con- 
versant in the history of the fine arts must have observed; I mean 
the universal prevalence of uniformity in the earlier periods of these 
arts. And perhaps a general view of the progress of taste in this 
respect, is die best method by which I can explain the influence of 
design upon the beauty of forms. 

I. In the infancy of society, when art was first cultivated, and the 
atteoiion of men first directed to works of design, it is natural to 
imagine, that such forms would be employed in those arts which were 
intended to please, as were most strongly expressive of design or skilL 
This would take place from two causes ; first, from their ignorance of 
those more interesting qualities which such productions might express, 
and which the gradu^ advancement of the arts alone could unfold; 
and, secondly, from the peculiar value which design or art itself, in 
such periods, possessed, and the consequent admiration which it 
r^sed. When any art was discovered among a rude people, the 
circunislance that would most strongly affect them, would be the art 
itself, and the design or skill which it exhibited ; the real capacities 
or consequences of Iheart, they must altogether be ignorant of. What 
the artist would value himself upon, would be the production of a 
work of skill. What the spectator would admire, would be the 
invention or ingenuity of the workman who wa;; capable of imagining 
and executing such a work. What the workman, therefore, would 
study, would be to give his work as full and complete an expression 
of this skill or design as he could, He would naturally, therefore, 
give it the appearance of perfect uniformity. In proportion as it had 
this appearance, it would more or less testify the exertion ot Vtia ^cii, 
and, of consequence, more or less excite t\ve a.Amta.'ndti tS- "^«: 
spectator. The c/rcumstance of art itseU, would iXwa naVitaScj 
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over every other expression of form ; and the value as well as th 
commonness of such talents would give to uniformity a degree of 
beauty, which it is perhaps difficult for those to imagine who a 
accustomed to the advancement of the arts in a poUshed age. How 
naturally all this would take place, may still, however, be seen in thi 
tastes and opinions of children. What they perpetually admire i 
uniformity and regularity. The first little essays they make in art, 
arc all distinguished by this character ; the opinion they form of the 
value or beauty of any object that is shown to them, is from the 
prevalence of uniformity in its composition j and the triumph which 
they display, when they are able to produce any kind of regularity in 
their little productions, very sufficiently indicates the connexion that 
subsists in their minds, between such qualities and the expression of 
their design. 

In the earlier periods of society, therefore, it seems reasonable to 
imagine, that all those arts which were directed only to ornament, or 
to the production of beauty, should employ, in preference to all others, 
the admired fomi; and that the artist should attempt to give to every- 
thing that constituted the fine arts of such an age, that uniformly, 
which was expressive of the quality most valued, and most admired 
among them. It is found, accordingly, that this is the fact; and that 
the form, which, in such periods, universally characterizes the produc- 
tions of infant taste, is uniformity or regularity. 

The first appearance of the arts of sculpture and painting, has, in 
every country, been distinguished by this character. The earliest 
attempts to imitate the human form, could have little merit a 
imitation, and could be valued only for the skill and dexterity they 
appeared, at such a period, to exhibit. What the spectator admiredi 
was not so much the resemblance to man, as the invention and art 
which produced this resemblance: what the artist therefore would 
study, would be to make his work as expressive ol this skill as possible. 
He could, however, do this in no way so surely, as by the production 
of uniformity, by making choice of an attitude in which both sides of 
the body were perfectly similar, and every article of drapery, Sic, upon 
the one side, having a correspondent article of the same kind upon llw 
other. Such a work, carried with it immediately the conviction of 
design, and would of course excite the admiration of an age to whidi 
design was not familiar. The figures of the gods, and of tbe heroes 
of rude nations, are accordingly represented by every traveller, aa 
fashioned in this manner; and whoever will take the trouble of reading 
the Abh^ Winkleman's laborious History of Ancient Sculpture, will find 
that the earliest period even of Grecian art, was distinguished by the 
same character. 

As the favourite fonn of such an age would be regularity, the first 
step o/ihe progress of the art would na.VMta.W'j tonsva-m tlve greater 
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perfection of this form, in the higher finishing of the parts, and in the 
increase of their number. It is at this period that the Egyptian 
sculpture seems to have stopped; the accuracy and the delicacy of 
its workmanship appear not to have been exceeded by any other 
people; but the possibility of adding variety to uniformity, or of copy- 
ing the more graceful attitudes of the human form, seems either to 
have teen unknown or unattempted among them. Fi'om what cause 
this peculiarity arose, it is now difficult to explain; if it may not be 
conceived to have been the effect of a law of religion, by which the 
artists were forbidden to give any other appearance or attitude to the 
objects of their worship, than those which were to be found in their 
ancient sculptures. Evtiy history of painting sufficiently shows, that 
the first periods of this art have been uniformly distinguished by the 
same character. 

The art of gardening seems to have been governed, and long 
governed fey the same principle. When men first began to consider a 
garden as a subject capable of beauty, or of bestowing any distinction 
upon its possessor, it was natural that they should endeavour to render 
its form as different as possible from that of the country around itj 
and to mark to the spectator, as strongly as they could, both the de- 
sign and the labour which they had bestowed upon il. Irregular 
forms, however convenient or agreeable, might still be the production 
of nature; but forms perfectly regular, and divisions completely 
uniform, immediately excited the belief of design, and, with this belief, 
all the admiration which follows the employment of skill, or even of 
expense. That this principle would naturally lead the first artists in 
gardenii^ to the production of uniformity, may easily be conceived; 
as, even at present, when so different a system of gardening prevails, 
the common people universally follow the first system; and even the 
men of the best taste, in the cultivation of waste and neglected lands, 
still enclose them by uniform lines, and in regular divisions, as more 
immediately signifying, what they wish should be signified, their 
industry or spirit in their improvement. 

As gardens, however, are both a cosily and permanent subject, and 
are of consequence less liable to the influence of fashion, this taste 
would not easily be altered: and the principal improvements which 
diey would receive, would consist rather in the greater employment of 
uniformity and expense, than in the introduction of any new design. 
The whole history of antiquity, accordingly, contains not, 1 believe, a 
single instance where this character was deviated from, in a spot con- 
sidered solely as a garden; and, till within the last century, and in 
this country, it seems not anywhere to have been imagined, that a 
garden was capable of any other beauty, than what might arise from 
utility, and from the display of art and design. It. desenes TiwaVrfOoBx 
to be remarked, that the addiiional ovnaracnW ot ^alictl:\'n'£■\^^.•^'tl '""^ 
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r ARE THE PRINCIPAL ORSASIENTS OF CARDESISa 

country, partaken of the same character, and have been direcle 
' purpose of increasing the appearance and the beauty of art : 
design. Hence Jet-d'Eaus, artificial fountains, regular cascai 
in the form of animals, &&, have in all countries been 
ipal ornaments of gardening. Tbcviolation of the usual aj 
, of naiore in such objects, strongly exhibited the cmploymcci 
They accorded perfectly, therefore, with the character which 
was intended to have; and they increased its beauty as tL.^ 
scd the effect of that quaUty upon which this beauty was founda 
id intended to be founded. 

The same principle which has thus influenced the taste of meni 
e earlier periods of society, with regard to sculpture and gaidenu 
tpears to have extended to every other art which was employed 
e beauty of form. The art of dancing, one of the fine arts of ar 
people, and which is capable indeed of being one of the fine arts 
the most improved people, is distinguished in its first periods by 
some character, and from the same cause. The commori or geneid 
motions of the human body are acquired in so early infancy, and an 
perfonned with so little reflection, that they appear to be more the 
exertion of a natural power, than an acquisition of labour or art 
When men then first began to take pleasure in the exertion i^ 
' eir agility, and to expect praise or admiration for their skill, it i^ 
ivious, that the motions and gestures which they would adopt, 
such as were furthest removed from the natural or easy ; 
body, and which from this difference were most strongly 
of the address or agility of the dancer. Hence naturally arose 
invention of all those uniform attitudes, in which the two sides of tbC 
body were rendered perfectly correspondent; those artificial g^ 
in which the same motion of the limbs is repeated, without any cl 
of place; and, as the art advanced, those regular figures in whicb^' 
same form is perpetually described, and those mere complicated dances 
in which a number of performers are engaged in repeating soai, 
intricale figure within a definite interval. Such gestures and fignre^^ 
as essentially different from the usual gestures of the body, were im- 
mediately expressive both of design and of skill The perfamKT 
would study to excel in ihem. The spectator would admire him in 
proportion as he did excel; and hence the art would almost necessarilj 
assume tlic same character of regularity or uniformity that distinguished 
the other arts which were destined to please. 

It would he very easy to illustrate the same observation, from a 
variety of other particulars in the ornamental forms of lude nations, if 
it did not lead to a very minute, and I believe a very unnecessary' 
investigation. The reader will perhaps however foigive me, if 1 availi 
myself of Uiis opportunity to hazard a. conjecture, whether the same 
" iciplc is not the cause of the inveTH.\Qti q[ rhyme and measura in 
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poetry? and whether it may not serve to account far a very remarkable 
fact thai every one is acquainted with, viz., tlie precedence of poetical 
to prosaic composition. 

The use of language is acquired so early in life, and is practised 
upoD common occasions with so little study or thought, that it appears 1 
to a rude people, as it does to the common people of every country, J 
rather as an inherent power of our nature, than as an acquisition of 
labour or study; and, upon such occasions, is considered as no more 
expressive of design or skill, than the notes of birds, or the cries of 
aaimals. When therefore men first began to think of composition, 
and to expect admiration from their skill in it, they would very 
naturally endeavour to make it as expressive as they could of this 
skill, by distinguishing it as much as possible from common language. 
There was no way so obvious for this, as by the production of some 
kind ofregularity or uniformity; by the production either of regularity 
in the succession of these sounds, or of uniformity or resemblance in 
the sounds themselves. Such qualities in composition would im- 
mediately suggest the belief of skill and design, and would, of conse- 
quence, excite all that admiration which, in the commencement of 
every art, such qualities so strongly and so justly raise. The same 
cause, therefore, which induced the sculptor to give to his performances 
that form which was most strongly expressive of his skill, would in- 
duce the poet to employ that regularity or uniformity of sound, which 
was most immediately expressive also of his skill, and which was 
most hkely to excite the admiration of his people. Rhyme or measure, 
then, (according to the nature of the language, and the superior diffi- 
culty of either) would naturally come to be the constituent mark of 
poetry, or of that species of composition which was destined to affect 
or to please. It would be the simplest resource which the poet could 
faU upon, to distinguish his productions from common language ; and 
it would accordingly please, just in proportion to the perfection of its 
regularity, or to the degree in which it was expressive of his labour 
and skill. The greater and more important characteristics of the art, 
a rude people must necessarily be unacquainted with; and what would 
naturally constitute the distinction to them between poetry and common 
language, would be the appearance of uniformity or regiJarity in the 
one, and the want of them in the other. 

As, thus, the first instances of composition would be distinguished 
by some species of uniformity, every kind of composition would gra- 
dually borrow, or come to be distinguished by, the same character. 
If it was necessary for the poet to study rhyme or measure, to distin- 
guish his verses from common language, it would be equally necessary 
for the lai^ver to study the same in the composition of his ^^.1NS,M^A. 
the sage in the composition of his aphorisms. ^N■\^\\o^\\&^^<^^'^^^■^'^^ 
they had no distinaion from usual or famiWair cxptcs-sXo^', ^'^'i "''^^^'^ 



ai2 INTBNTION or WRITINC MADE A REVOLUTION IN COMPOSITION. 

no mark by which they might be known to be the fruit of thought ot 
redeclion, instead of the immediate effusion of fancy. Before ihe 
invention of writing, the only expedient by which it seems possible 
that composition could be distinguished from comnion language, must 
have been some species of uniformity or regularity which might im- 
mediately convey the belief of art or design, and thus separate it from 
that vulgar language which appeared to imply neither. It is hence 
that, in every country, proverbs, or the ancient maxims of wisdom, 
are distinguished by alliteration, or measure, or some other artifice of 
a like nature; that in many countries the earliest laws have beea 
written in verse; and, in general, that the artificial composition which 
is now appropriated to poetry alone, and distinguished by the na 
poetical composition, was naturally the prevailing character of com-i 
position, and applied to every subject which was the fruit of labour a 
meditation ; as the mark, and indeed the only mark that then could 
be given, of the employment of this labour and meditation. 

The invention of writing occasioned a very great revolution in comi 
position. What was written, was of itself expressive of design. Pros^ 
therefore, when written, was equally expressive of design with vetse 
or rhyme; and the restraints which these imposed, led men naturally 
to forsake that artificial composition, which now no longer had the 
value it bore, before this invention. The discovery of writing, s 
therefore naturally to have led to composition in prose. It might be 
expected also, that the same cause shoidd have freed poetry from Ih? 
restraints with which the ignorance or the necessities of a rude^ 
had thus shackled it; and that the great distinction of imagery, of 
enthusiasm, of being directed to the imagination, instead of the undep^ 
standing, &c., should have been sufficient distinctions of it froiA 
prosaic composition, without preserving those rude inventions whid; 
were founded solely upon the expression of art There are, howera^ 
two causes which serve to prevent this natural effect, and which it is 
probable will everywhere continue to appropriate thyme or measure t9 
poetical composition. First, the permanence of poetical models, and 
the irresistible prejudice we have in their favour, even from no other 
cause than their antiquity : and, secondly, the real difficulty of the alt 
itself, which, in opposition to the general history of art, remains sdll 
as difficult, and perhaps more so, than in the first periods of its cdl&- 
vation ; and which of consequence renders it Still as much the object 
of admiration, as when it first began to be cultivated. The generality. 
of men judge of poetry by the perfection or imperfection of its rhymess 
and the art or skill of the poet in the management of theni, constitntei 
a very great share of the pleasure they have in the perusal of it 

Whatever truth there may be in this conjecture with regard to tl 

^^i^in of rhyme and measure, it is a fact suiHciently certain, that IhS 

"" periods 0/ the history o( the fcne ails, ate a:\s'C\ii^\^it4\y( n ' 
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formity and regularity; and perhaps the observations which I have 
offered may lead the reader to believe, that this arises from the early, 
and perhaps instinctive association we have of such qualities in fonn, 
with design and skill, and the great and peculiar value they necessarily 
have in such a period of society. 

2. When, however, the fine arts have made this progress, circum- 
stances arise which alter in a great measure the taste of mankind, and 
introduce a different opinion with regard to the beauty of design. 
Two causes, more especially, conspire to this. First, the discovery 
that is gradually made, that other and more affecting qualities are 
capable of bring expressed by forms, than that of mere design; and, 
secondly, the progress of the arts themselves, which naturally renders 
easy what at first was difficult, and, of consequence, renders the pro- 
duction of regularity or uniformity less forcibly the sign of skill than 
at first. Both lend immediately to the introduction of variety. 

When the painter and sculptor, for instance, had advanced so far in 
their art, as to be able to imiiate exactly the form of the human body, 
it could rot well be long before they applied themselves to particular 
imitations of it. Some forms are beautiful, others not They would 
study therefore to imitate the former; and perhaps endeavour to in- 
vestigate what circumstances constituted the difference between such 
cases. The imitation of the beautiful, from the imitation of mere 
form, was itself a great step in the art, but was of still greater conse- 
quence in leading to another. Beautiful forms were more beautiful in 
one attitude than in another, under the influence of some passions or 
affections, than under the influence of others. To imitate such 
objects, therefore, it was necessary to study, not only the general 
beauty of form, but such attitudes and expressions, as were the signs 
of such passions or affections. The most beautiful forms in real life, 
were still in some respects deficient; and it was difficult to find 
instances, where such forms might display the most beautiful attitudes 
or expressions. The imagination of the painter or the sculptor, could 
alone supply this want. He would endeavour by degrees, therefore, to 
unite the beauty of form with the beauty of expression ; and would 
thus gradually ascend to the conception of ideal beauty, and to the 
producCioD of form and of attitude, more beautiful than any that were 
to be found in nature itself. In these various steps, the uniformity of 
the earlier ages would insensibly be deserted. Beautiful attitudes 
have little uniformity, and, in the c."cpression of passion or affection, 
e\-ery variety of form must be introduced which takes place in real 
life. The artist, therefore, would not only be under the necessity of 
introducing variety, but the admiration of the spectator would neces- 
sarily keep pace with its introduction ; both because ihe expression 
which his forms now assumed was of itself rraich mwce ^\e3SiTv?,^^^ 
interesting thsa the iiitre expression ot design, an*. ■bet'MiS.t "fc^^ 
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S OP IMITATION or KATURE IN THE ARTS. 

variety was in fact now significant of greater skill and dexterity in Ihe 
artist, than the mere uniformity of the former age. In those arts, 
therefore, variety of form would not only be considered as expresdre 
of design ; but as what distinguished the old and the modci'n school^ 
was the uniformity of the one, and the variety of the other, it would 
be considered as the peculiar sign of elegant or of improved design. 

In all the other arts, which were either directed to the production of 
beauty of form, or which were susceptible of it, the same causes would 
produce the same effect. In all of them, in proportion as the art was 
cultivated, the difficulty of it would decrease ;— the same form which 
was beautiful, and solely beautiful, when the circumstance of art or 
skill only was considered, would every day become less beautiful as 
that skill became more common;~the natural rivalship of artists 
would lead them to deviate from this principle of uniformity, and, hj 
the introduction of some degree of variety, to give greater proofs of 
their art and dexterity ; it would not fail to be observed, that in sucb 
inventions some were more beautiful or more pleasing than olhtfs: 
Some further qualities, therefore, would be sought for in forms, thaa 
that which was merely expressive of design ; the forms which were 
beautiful in nature, would be imitated in the productions of art; suc- 
ceeding ages would gradually refine upon these beginnings of improve- 
ment; until, the most common forms would receive all that d^ree 
of beauty, which was consistent with their usefulness or ends. 

The forms, however, that are beautiful in nature, are, in general, 
such as are distinguished by variety. In the imitation of them, variety 
would necessarily bo introduced. The imitation of such forms, the 
application of them to common objects, was, in itself, more laborious 
more difficult, and demanded more skill in the artist, than the produc- 
tion of mere uniformity. The variety, therefore, which took place ia 
this period of the arts, would tiaturaiiy become the sign of improved 
or of elegant design, as uniformity had formerly been the sign of 
design itself ; and as the one distinguished the rude period of these arts^ 
and the other the improved and elegant one, uniformity in this, as in 
the former case, would come to be considered as the sign of rude or 
imperfect design,^and variety, of that which was refined and col^ 
vated. The application of these principles to the different arts, whidi 
are conversant in the beauty of form, is far beyond the limit of these 
observations. 

By such means as these, by the imitation of nature, by the invention 
which rivalship would naturally excite, and by die natural progress of 
art itself, variety would be gradually introduced ; in different degrees 
indeed in different arts, according to their nature, and the costlioesa 
and permanence of the subjects upon which they were employed, bttt i 
11 in some degree, and according to the measure in whichtluy 
of it. As it thus also became i.\vcptmi:\5a.\\\=Afe\edU'.\rLctioa 
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between the rude and the improved state of these arts, it would become 
the sign of this improvement and refinement; the excellence of the 
artist would, in a great degree, be measured by the proportion of it 
which he was capa.ble of giving to his works; and as Che love of 
uniformity had distinguished the earlier periods of society, the love of 
variety would, from the same cause, distinguish the periods of cultiva- 
tion and refinement. It is found, accordingly, that this is the great 
characteristic of the taste of polished ages : and so strong is this prin- 
ciple, that wherever, in the arts of any country, variety is found to 
predominate, it may be safely inferred, that they have long been 
cultivated in that country; as, on the other hand, wherever the love 
of uniformity prevails, it may with equal safety be inferred, that 
they are in that country but in the first stage of their improvement. 

There is one art, however, in which the same effect seems to have 
arisen from very different causes. The variety which distinguishes 
the modern art of gardening in this island, beautiful as it undoubtedly 
is, appears not, however, to be equally natural to this art, as it has 
been shown to be to others. It is, at least, of a very late origin: it 
is to be found in no other country; and those nations of antiquity, 
who had carried the arts of taste to the greatest perfection which they 
have ever yet attained, while they had arrived at beauty in every 
other species of form, seem never to have imagined, that the principle 
of variety was applicable to gardening, or to have deviated in any 
respect from the regularity or uniformity of their ancestors. 

Nor does it indeed seem to be eithera very natural ora very obvious 
invention. A garden is a spot surrounding or contiguous to a house 
and cultivated for the convenience or pleasure of the family. When 
men began first to ornament such a spot, it was natural that they 
should do with it, as they did with the house to which it was subordi- 
nate, viz., by giving it every possible appearance of uniformity, to show 
that they had bestowed labour and expense upon the improvement of 
it. In the countries that were most proper for gardening, in those 
distmgnished by a fine chmate and a beautiful scenery, this labour 
and expense could in fact in no other way be expressed than by the 
production of such uniformity. To imitate the beauty of nature in 
the small scale of a garden, would have been ridiculous in a country 
where this beauty was to be found upon the great scale of nature: 
and for what purpose should they bestow labour or expense, for which 
every man expects credit, in erecting a scene-, which, as it could be 
little sufwrior to the general scenery around them, could of conse- 
quence but little communicate to the spectator the belief of this labour 
or this expense having been bestowed? The beauty of landscape, 
nature has sufficiently provided. The beauty, therefore, that was left 
for man to create, was the beauty of convenience ot tcvayttttervtat-, 
both of them dependent upon the employment ot ait atvA. c:i."5iitv?,t. 



I both of ihem best expressed by such forms, a 
piUied the employment of such means- In sudi a. situation, thee 
it docs not seem uamial, that men should think of proceediiif 
^ this an beyond the first and earliest forms which it had acquinal 
"f that any further improvement should be attempted in i 

extension of the scale of this desigti. 
I In this view, I cannot help thinkii^, that the modem t 

(or what Mr. Walpole very justly, and very emphaiicLOf 

t of creating landscape), owes its origin to two c' 

, which may at first appear paradoxica], vit, to the accjdeotal 

" our taste in natural beauty being founded upon fbceigit 

]dels ; and to the difference or inferiority of the scenery at ooi c 

Jnntry, to that which we were accustomed peculiarly to admire. 

> The influence of these circumstances will be perhaps sufficien 

ivious to those who recollect, that the compositions which serve m 

Dly, and indeed most universally, to hx our taste in this respect, are 

oae which have been produced in Italy and Greece; L 

mach superior to our own, in the articles of climate and of natnnl 

beauty ; which are almost sacred in our iitiagiaations, from the c 

bywhichthcyhavebeeadistinguished; and which, besides all this, have 

an additional charm to us, from the very compositions in which they 

are celebrated. The poenis of Homer and TTieocritus, of Virgil ai " 

Horace, have been now, for a considerable length of time, the fii 

poetical compositions to which the yonth of modera Europe areacm 

lomed; and they have influenced accordingly, in a verj- senst^ 

degree, the taste of all those who have been so early engaged to tbc 

study of them. Besides this, the effect of painting, and paitictiladfi 

of landscape-painting has been very great, both in aw^eTUDg d 

_itasto to nataral beauty, and in determining It. The great maslefs 

' s art have been principally Italians ; men who were bom amja 

Pcenes of distinguished beauty, who passed their lives in copying those' 

"iStiires either of real or of adventitious expression with which Itilf 

resented them, and whose works have disseminated, in every oaaxXif 

Piere they found their way, the admiration of the scenes which thc| 

pied. From both these canBes,and from the strong prejudice, wludbi 

ieelhe revival of letters, wc so early and so deeply feel, in favouTOf 

ttrything that rclatca to Grecian or to Roman antiquity, the imagcTf 

■ Italian scenery had got strongly the possession of our imagination 

It first impressions of the beauty of nature had been gained fiam 

e compositions which delineated such scenery ; and we were gRulv« 

W accustomed to consider them as the standard of natural beauty. 

With these impressions, it was very natural for the inhalntanis of ^ 

SHiitrj', of which the scenery, however beautiful in itself, was yet in 

Kniiy irsjiccts very dlfTcrcnt from thai which they were accustomed U 

5ider ns solely or siiprcmEly t)eaut\5ul,to attj an^t t o imitate what 
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they did not possess; to import, as it were, tiie beauties which were 
not of their growth; and, in fact to create, according- to Horace 
Walpole's vigorous expression, that scenery which nature and fortune 
had denied them. 

Such improvements, however, as extremely expensive, could not be 
at first upon a very large scale. They could, for various reasons, 
occupy only that spot of ground which surrounded the house : and as 
they thus supplanted what had formerly been the garden, they came 
very naturally to be considered only as another species of gardening. 
A scene of so peculiar a kind, could not well unite with the country 
around. It would gradually therefore extend, so as to embrace all ihe 
ground that was within view, or in the possession of the improver. 
From the garden, therefore, it naturally extended to the park, which 
became therefore also the subject of this new, but very fortunate mode 
of improvement. And thus, from the nature of modem education, and 
the habit we are in of receiving our first rudiments of taste from foreign 
models, together with the admiration which so many causes have con- 
spired to excite in our minds with regard to antiquity, seems very 
probably to have arisen that modem taste in gardening, which 
is so diifereiit from every other thai men have followed, and which 
has tended so much to the ornament of this country. 

It is to be observed also, in confirmation of what I have said, that 
the first attempts of this kind in England, were very far from being an 
imitation of the general scenery of nature. It was solely the imitation 
of Italian scenery; and it is not improbable, that they who first prac- 
tised the art, were themselves ignorant of the possible beauties which 
it at length might acquire. Statues, temples, urns, ruins, colonnades, 
&c., were the first ornaments of all such scenes. Whatever distin- 
guished the real scenes of nature in Italy, was here employed in arti- 
ficial scenery, with the most thoughtless profusion ; and the object of 
the art in general, was the creation not of natural, but of Italian land- 
scape. The fine satire of Mr. Pope upon this subject, is a sufficient 
proof of the degree to which this fashion was carried ; and it deserves 
to be remarked, to the honour of his taste, that he so soon saw the 
possible beauties of this infant art, and was so superior to the univer- 
sal prejudices upon the subject. 

It was but a short step, however, from this state of the art, to the pur- 
suit of general beauty. The great step had already been made, in the 
destruction of the regular forms which constituted the former system 
of gardening, and in the imitation of nature; which, although foreign, 
and very different from the appearances or the character of nature in 
our own country, was yet still the imitation of nature. The profusion 
with which temples, ruins, statues, and all the other adventitious articles 
of Italian scenery was lavished, became soon rvd\cu\ow5. "^Nve&cSv.-roK^ 
lion of these, U was found, did not destroy the beaMV^ o^ \w4aca.ve.. 






2l8 WORKS OF ART SDPPOSE ONrFT OF DESIGN. 

The power of simple nature was felt and acknowledged; and th« 
removal of the articles of acquired expression, led men only mors 
strongly to attend to the natural expression of scenery, and to study 
the means by which it might be maintained or improved. The publica- 
tion, also, at this time, of the Seasons of Thomson, in the opinion of 
a. very competent judge {Dr. Warton) contributed in no small degree, 
both to influence and to direct the taste of men in this art. The 
peculiar merit of the work itself, the singular felicity of its descriptions^ 
and, above all, the fine enthusiasm which it displays, and which it is 
so fitted to excite, with regard to the works of nature, were most sin- 
gularly adapted to promote the growth of an infant art, which had for 
its object the production of natural beauty ; and by diffusing everywhere 
both the admiration of nature, and the knowledge of its expression, 
prepared, in a peculiar degree, the minds of men in general, both to 
feel the effects, and to judge of the fidelity of those scenes in which it 
was imitated. By these means, and by the singular genius of 
late masters, the art of gardening has gradually ascended from the 
pursuit of particular, to the pursuit of general beauty; to realize what- 
ever the fancy of the painter has imagined, and to create a scenery, 
more pure, more harmonious, and more expressive, than any that is 
to be found in nature itself. 

From the slight view which 1 have now given of the progress of 
those arts which respect the beauty of form, the reader may perhaps 
be satisfied, that this progress itself produces a difference in the sentt 
ments of men, with regard to the beauty of design, and to those 
material qualities in forms, which are expressive of it ; that the same 
degree of art or skill which is the object of admiration in an early age, 
ceases to be so in an age of greater improvement; and that hence as 
uniformity is the distinguishing form of beauty in the first periods of 
these arts, variety is so, from the same cause, in the latter. 

These qualities, however, though in a great measure characterisdc 
of the rude and the improved periods of the arts, are neither oppoHta 
nor irreconcileable. In every perfect form of beauty they must bs 
united; and the same quality of design or skill which is the foundaiion 
of their beauty, affords alsothela-wof their union. 

Every work of art supposes unity of design, or some one end which 
the artist had in view in its structure or composition. In forms, how- 
ever, considered simply as expressive of design, and without any othen' 
relation, the only possible sign of unity of design, is uniformity or 
regularity. It is this which alone distinguishes the productions oT 
chance, from those ol design ; and without the appearance of this, 
variety is confessedly only confusion. 

In every beautiful work of art, something more than mere design is 
demanded, viz., elegant or embellished design. The only materia. 
of this is variety. It is Ibis which distinguishes, in general. 
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beautiful from plain forms; and without this, in some degree, uni- 
formity is only dulness and insipidity. Beautiful forms, therefore, 
must necessarily be composed both of uniformity and variety; and 
this union will be perfect, when the proportion of uniformity does not 
encroach upon the beauty of embellishment, and the proportion of 
variety does not encroach upon the beauty of unity. 

Considering, therefore, forms in this light, as beautifiil merely from 
their expression of design, the observation of Dr. Hutcheson may per- 
haps be considered as an axiom with regard to their beauty, viz., that 
where the uniformity is equal, the beauty of forms is in proportion to 
their variety; and when their variety is equal, their beauty is in pro- 
portion to their uniformity ; that is, according to the view which I have 
now presented to the reader, when the unity of design is equal, the 
beauty of formswill be in proportion to their embellishment ; and when 
tbe embellishment of forms is equal, their beauty vnll be in proportion 
to ihe unity of their design. 

III. — In the view which I have now presented to the reader, tlie 
qualities of uniformity and variety arc considered as beautiful from 
tbeir expression of design. In the preceding section, on the other 
hand, these qualities are considered as beautiful from the effect of 
their composition, in maintaining and promoting the emotion which 
the subject itself is capable of exciting. That these qualities are in 
fact beautiful from both these causes ; that their composition is in 
some cases beautiful from being expressive of the skill and taste of 
the artist; and in others, from being correspondent to the character 
or expression of the subject, are propositions so obvious, that I will 
not detain the reader by any illustration of them. The confounding 
of these distinct expressions, has also, I believe, been the cause of the 
greater part of mistakes which have been made in the investigation of 
the beauty of these quahties. 

The beauty of these expressions, however, is very different; and as 
it is in the power of the artist, either to sacrifice the beauty of design to 
that of diaracter or expression, or to sacrifice the beauty of character 
to that of design, there is not, perhaps, any circumstance of more im- 
portance to him, or to the arts of taste in general, than a proper com- 
prehension of the difference of this beauty, and of thegreat superiority 
which the one has over the other. The superiority of the beauty of 
. expression or character, seems to consist in three things. First, in 
the greater and more affecting emotion, which is produced by il, than 
what is produced by the mere expression of design : secondly, in this 
beauty being more universally felt, as being dependent only upon 
sensibility, while the beauty of design is felt only fully hy those who 
roficients in the art, and who are able accordingly to judge of the 
,e which is displayed ; and, thirdly, m ftvc 'peiro.a.'wwvt^ tA. 
, as arising' from certain invariable ptintipVca ol Q>it Tsatosxti^ 
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while the beauty of design is dependent upon the period of the art 
which it is displayed, and ceases to be beautiful, when the a 
made a further progress either in improvement or decline, 
those arts, therefore, that have for their object the product 
bcautifu! forms, it may be considered as a first and fundament 
principle, thai the expression of design should be subject to the ( 
pression of character; and that, in every form, the proportion of ni 
(brmity and variety, which the artist should study, ought to be ih 
which is accommodated to the nature of this character, and not to t 
expression of his own dexterity or skill. As in the mechanical afl 
whose object is utility, and in which the ability of the artist is mo 
surely displayed by the production of useful form, it would be al 
in him to sacrifice this utility to the display of his own dexterity i 
address; so in the arts of taste, whose object is beauty, and in vhit 
the taste or genius of the artist is in like manner most surely <^ 
played by the production of beautiful form, it is equally absurd t 
sacrifice the superior beauty of character or expression, to that meaoe 
and less permanent beauty, which may arise from the display of li 
own ability or art. 

However obvious or important the principle which I have no 
stated may be, the fine arts have been unfortunately governed by 
very different principle; and the undue preference which artists ai 
naturally disposed to give to the display of design, has been one < 
the most powerful causes of that decline and degeneracy which b 
uniformly marked the history of the fine arts, after they have a 
at a certain period of perfection. To a comaion spectator, the j. 
test of excellence in beautiful forms is character or expression, or, i 
other words, the appearance of some interesting or affecting quali^ i 
the form itself. To the artist, on the other hand, the great test » 
excellence is skill; the production of something new in point oFdesigl 
or difficult in point of execution- It is by the expression of charade 
therefore, that the generality of men determine the beauty of f 
It is by the expression of design, that the artist determines it. Wl 
therefore, the arts which are conversant in the beauty of form, I 

■ ■■attained to that fortunate stage of their progress, when this expresaQ 

■ «f character is itself the great expression of design, the invention a 
^j^tastc of ihe artist take, almost necessarily, a different direction. Wfr^ 

his excellence can no longer be distinguished by the production < 
merely beautiful or expressive form, he is naturally led to distingufs" 
it by the productinn of what is uncommon or difficult ; to signaliie hi 
works by the fertility of his invention, or the dexterity of his executJI 
3Uid thus gradually to forget the end of his art, in his attention to Aa 
play his superiority in the art itself. While the artist thus insenslU 
deviates from the true prindpJes of composition, other causes US 
fortunately tend to mislead also the taste of the public In th 
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mechanical arts, whose object is utility, this utility is itself the principle 
by which we determine the perfection of every production; utility, 
however, is a permanent principle, and necessarily renders our opinion 
of this perfection as permanent. In the fine arts, whose object li 
teauty, it is by its effect upon our imagination alone, that we deter- 
mine the excellence of any production. There is no quality, howeverj 
which has a more powerftil effect upon our imagination than novelty. 
The taste of the generality of mankind, therefore, very naturally falls 
in widi the invention of the artist, and is gratified by that continued 
production of novelty which the art affords to it. In the mechanical 
arts, which are directed to general utility, all men are in some measure 
judges of the excellence of their productions, because they are in some 
measure judges of this utility. But in the fine arts, which seem to 
require peculiar talents, and which require at least talents that are not 
generally exerted, all men neither are, nor conceive themselves to be 
judges. They willingly, therefore, submit their opinions to the guidance 
of those, who, by their practice in these arts, appear very naturally the 
most competent to judge with regard to their beauty; and while the 
arts amuse them with perpetual novelty, very readily take for granted, 
that what is new is also beautiful. By these means; by the preference 
which artists are so naturally disposed to give to the expression of 
design, above the expression of character; by the nature of these arts 
themselves, which afford no permanent principle of judging; and by 
the disposition of men in general to submit their opinions to the 
opinions of those who have the strongest propensity and the greatest 
interest in their corruption, have the arts of taste, in every country, 
after a certain period of perfection, degenerated into the mere ex- 
pressions of the skill and execution of the artist, and gradually sunk 
into a state of barbarity, almost as great as that from which they at 
first arose. 'Alit semulatio ingenia,' (says Velleius Patcrculus, in 
speaking of the same subject), ' ct nunc invidia, nunc admiratio incita- 
tionera accendit ; naturaque quod summo studio pellmm est, adscendit 
in summum, difficilisque in perfecto mora est: naturaliterque quod 
procedere non potest, recedil; et ut primo, ad consequendos quos 
priores ducimus, accendimur, ita, ubi aut prstcriri aut wquari eos 
posse desperavimus, studium cum spe senescit, et quod assequi non 
potest, sequi desinit; et velut occupalam relinqucns materiam, quasrit 
novam; pneteriloque eo, in quo eminere n 
nitamur conquirimus.'— Z. i. ad fin. 

Nor is this melanclioly progress peculia 
the beauty ol form. The same causes extend to every other of those 
ans which are employed in the production of bcauly; and they who 
are acquainted with [he history of the fine arts of antiquity, will re- 
collect, that the history of statuary, of painting, ol Twi^Kt, cS. ^tjtsri, 
-d of prose composition, have been alike dislTOsii>s\\ed,\R ^ws^sRKtL 
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eriods, by the same gradual desertion of the end of the art, (or the dis' I 
lay of Ihe art itself; and by the same prevalence of the expression «[ I 
over the expression of the composition in which i 
It has been seldom found in the history of any of these I 
s, that the artist, like the great master of painting in this country, I 
r Joshua Reynolds) has united philosophy with the practice d I 
iis art, and regulated his own sublime inventions, by the chaste pria- T 
" ;s of truth and scienci 
For an error, which s 
from the practice of these a 
possible, to find a remedy, 
may not be circumstances ii 
serve to check, at least, this 
beautiful models of antiquity in every art, may n 
degree the standard of taste in these arts; whether the progress ol 
philosophy and criticism may not tend to introduce greater stabiUl}', 
as well as greater delicacy of taste ; and whether the general dKRiMaa 
of science, by increasing in so great a proportion the number of judge% 
may not resoue these arts Irom the sole dominion of the artists, n ' 
thus establish more just and philosophical principles of decision, it a 
far beyond the limits of these essays to inquire. But I humbly con- 
ceive, that there is no rule of criticism more important in itsdf. Of 
more fitted to preserve the taste of the individual, or of the publii; 
than to consider every composition as faulty and defective, in rfuA 
the expression of the art is more striking than the expression of if 
subject, or in which the beauty of design prevails over the bcaoty trf 
ch;Lracter or expression, 

Pakt 11. — Of the Influence of Fitness upon the Beautt 
OF Forms. — 1.— The second source of the relative beauty of forms ii 
fitness, or the proper adaptat 

That this quality in forms is productive of the emotion of beauty, 
every one must probably have perceived. In the forms of fijmitur^ 
of machines, and of instruments in the dificrent arts, the greaierpait 
of their beauty arises from this consideration; nor is there any form 
which docs not become beautiful, where it is found to be pafeetff 
adapted to its end. 'A ship which is well built, and which j 
to sail well,' says Mr. Hogarth, ' is called by sailors a beauty.' I 
every other profession, in like manner, all machines or in: 
are called beautiful by the artists, which are well adapted to the « 
of their arts. Even the most common and disregarded articles of co 
vcnience, are felt as beautiful, when we forget their fiimiliarityi a 
consider them only in relation to the pinposes they serve. 

That fitness is not the only source of beauty in forms, is sufBdenllf 
obvious. But I apprehend ihe clcsanx ajii "vn^etv\(i'is author of tin 

_^^ m 
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' Essay upon the Sublime and Beautiful,' has yielded too much to the 
love of system, when he will not aJlow it to be any source of beauty at 
alL The common experience and common language of mankind arc 
at variance with this opinion ; nor does it seem to be sufficiently sup- 
ported by any of the instances he brings, ' On this principle (says 
he) the wedge-like snout of the swine, the little sunk eyes, and the 
whole make of the head, so well adapted to its offices of digging and 
rooting, would be extremely beautiful. The great bag hanging to the 
Wll of the pelican, a thing likeivise liighly useful to tills animal, would 
be likewise as beautiful in our eyes. The hedge-hog, so well secured 
against all assaults by his prickly hide, and the porcupine, with his mis- 
sile quills, would be then considered as creatures of no small elegance. 
There are few animals whose parts are better contrived than those of 
the monkey. He has the hands of a man, joined to the springy limbs 
of a beast : he is admirably calculated for running, leaping, grappling, 
and climbing; and yet there are few animals which seem to have less 
beauty in the eyes of all mankind,' ic— E. Burke. (Ed. 1870.) In 
these instances, and in all the others he mentions, it is clear, that 
the animals are not, in general, considered as beautiful ; hut, if I am 
not deceived, the reason of this is, not that the fitness of their con- 
struction is not a consideration capable of producing the emotion of 
beauty, but that in general we never consider the animals in the hght 
of this fitness of their construction. Such forms are not naturally 
beautiful, or have none of those ingredients which were before men- 
tioned as constituting the natural beauty of forms. It is the natural 
beauty of forms, however, which first strikes us, because it demands 
neither any previous knowledge, nor any fixed attention. Such 
animals, besides, have many unplcasing qualities from their instincts, 
their charaaers, and their modes of life. It is in the light of these 
quahties, however, that we generally consider them j because painful 
or disagreeable qualities much more suddenly, as well as more power- 
fully affect us, than qualities of an opposite kind- Whenever, however, 
we can prevail upon ourselves to disregard these unpleasing considera- 
tions, and to consider the animals in the light of the fitness of their 
construcdon, I beUeve it is agreeable to every man's experience, that 
their forms become then, in some degree, objects of beauty. To say 
at first, that the head of the swine was a beautiful form, might perhaps 
expose the person who asserted it to ridicule ; but if the admirable 
fitness of its construction, for the necessities of the animal, are ex- 
plained, there is no person who will not feel, from this view of it, an 
' inofbeauty. Thereisnothingmorecommon,accordingly,inbooks 
of anatomy, or natural history, than the term of beauty applied to many 
1, and many disagreeable parts of the animal frame : nor is 
e any reader, who considers the subject in the UsJnX. i:S \JctfM ^Msrsa 
^who does not feel tile sarac emotion \iW\ \.\vt -«xil\£:^^. N. 
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ifaysician talks even of a beautiful theory of dropsies or fevers, 

Mirgcon of a beautiful instrument for operations, an anatomist of 

■ teautiful subject or preparation. The rest of the world, indeed, hei 

this language with some degree of astonishment. It is in the lig] 

only of horror or disgust that such objects appear to them ; but to (t 

artists these qualities have long disappeared, and the only light i 

"which they regard them, is their fitness for the purposes of their a 

ices are perhaps sulEcient to show, that even the obje 

phich are most destitute of natural beauty, become beautiful, whe 

are regarded only in the light of their fitness; and that tl 

n why they do rot always appear beautiful to us, is, that we i 

general leave this quality out of our consideration. That pleasing it 

agreeable forms receive beauty from their fitness; and that the moS 

perfect form of natural beauty may receive additional beauty from it 

being wisely adapted to some end, are facts loo obvious to require oi^ 

illustration. It is only to be observed, that this quality, in its efifectii 

producing the emotion of beauty, is subject to the same limitation 

\vith every other quality of emotion. Such qualities, when eith( 

familiar or minute, fail in producing an emotion sufficiently strBngH 

be the foundation of beauty; and as the emotion which we recetn 

from fitness, is in itself greatly inferior to many other emotic 

[pleasure, tliere are perhaps more instances, where this quali^ if 

pobserved, without the sentiment of beauty, than in most other quatitia 

' . similar kind with which we are acquainted. Unless whoi it i) 

sr great or new, the generality of men feel little beauty io uij 

bcpression of fitness. 

"■ —Of the Beauty of Proportion.— I apprehend also, flat 

le beauty of proportion in forms is to be ascribed to this cause; and 

n proportions affect us with the emotion of beauty, not fron; 

■iny original capacity in such qualities to excite this emotion, but 

'r being expressive to us of the fitness of the parts to the cnl 
Ssigned. It is impossible for me, within the bounds which I pre*, 
myself, to enter fully into the investigation of the nature of pn»^ 
. All I intend is, to produce some of the considerations w" ' ' 
me to join with Mr. Hogarth in this conclusion. 
. I conceive, that the emotion of pleasure which proportion Bifoid^ 
I no resemblance to any pleasure of sensation, but that it resemhla 
that feeling of satisfaction which we have in other cases where meaU 
are properly adapted to their end. When a chair or a table, or oq 
other common object is well proportioned, as far as I can judge, wldi 
we feel, is not a mere sensation of pleasure, frora a certain arrange 
ment of parts, but an agreeable emotion, from the perception of du- 
proper disposition of these parts for the end designed. In the s; 
manner, the effect of disproportion seems to me to bear no resemblance. 
WtAaf/nHnediatdypainfulsensationwtvich-Nefeelframany disagree- 
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able sound or smell, but to rest;mble that kind of dissatisfaction which 
we feel, when means are unfitted to their end. Thus, the dispropor- 
tion in the legs of a chair or table, doea not affect us with a simple 
sensation of pain, but with a very observable emotioa of dissatisfac- 
tion or discontent, from the un suitableness of this construction for the 
purposes which the objects are intended to serve. Of the truth, of this, 
every roan must judge from his own experience. 

The habit, indeed, which we have, in a great many familiar cases, of 
immediately conceiving this fitness from the mere appearance of the 
ibrm, leads us to imagine, as it is expressed in common language, that 
, we determine proportion by the eye ; and this quality of fitness is so 
hnmediatelyexpressed to usbythe material form, that we are sensible 
of little difference betiveen such judgments and a mere determination 
of sense; yet every man must have observed, that in those cases 
■when-etthcr the object is not famiUar to us, or the construction intri- 
cate, our judgment is by no means so speedy; and that we never 
discover the proportion, until we previously discover the principle of 
the machine, or the means by which the end is produced. 

3. The nature of language seems also very strongly to show the 
depiendence of proportion upon fitness, and that it produces the 
emotion of beauty, by being considered as a sign of this quality. If 
a common person were asked, why the proportion of some particular 
building, or machine, or instrument pleased him, he would naturally 
answer, because it rendered the object fit or proper for its end. If we 
were describing a machine or instrument to any person who was un- 
acquainted with the meaning of the term proportion, and wished to 
inform him of the beauty of this proportion, we could do it perfectly 
well by substituting the term fitness instead of it, and explaining to 
him the singular accuracy with which the several parts were adapted 
to the general end of the machine; and if we succeeded in this descrip- 
tion, he would have the same emotion from the consideration of this 
fitness, that we ourselves have from the consideration of, what we call, 
its proportion. It very often happens, in the same manner, that we 
read or hear accounts of forms which we have never seen, and of con- 
sequence, of the proportions of which (if proportion is a real and 
original quality in objects) it is impossible for us to judge ; yet I think, 
if we are convinced that the form is well contrived, and that its several 
parts are properly adjudged to their end, we immediately satisfy our- 
selves that it is well proportioned ; and if we perfectly understand its 
nature pr mechanism, we never hesitate to speak of its proportion, 
though we never have seen it. If proportion, on the contrary, con- 
sisted in certain determinate relations, discoverable only by a peculiar 
sense, all this could not possibly happen. The consideration of fitness 
s influence our opinion of proportion, than. 3.tv^ ottei 
ration ; and we could as little collect Uvc beVvet ol ^to-"ea(<\OTi. 
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in any fonii (roin the consideration of its fitness, as from that of il 
sound or colour. 

In a great variety of cases, the terms fitness and proportion are pel 
fectly synonymous. There is.bowever, adistinctjon between. th em, whic 
it may be nccessaty to explain, as it will afford a more accurah 
tion of the nature of pr(^>ortion, and foundation of its beauty. 

Every form which is susceptible of proportion, may be con^doo 
in cither one or other of the following lights. First, in the light off 
whole or general relation to the end designed, or when it is considen 
3S a. whole, without any distinction of parts; or, secondly, in the li^ 
of the relation of its several parts to this end. Thus, in the 
machine, we may sometimes consider it in the light of il 
utility for the end it is destined to serve, and sometimes in the li^ 
of ihe propriety of the different parts, for the attainment of this 
When we consider it in the first light, it is its fitness which we proped] 
consider. When wo consider it in the second light, it is its propottiol 
we consider. Fitness may therefore be supposed to express the genera 
relation of propriety between means and an end, and proportion 
peculiar or subordinate relation of this kind, vii., the proper relatioi 
of parts to an end. Both agree in expressing the relation of propriet) 
betiveen means and their ends. Fitness espresses the proper relatioB 
of the whole of the means to the end. Proportion is the proper rd* 
tion of a part, or of parts, to their end. 

In common language, accordingly, whenever we speak of Has 
relation in a subject which has no division of parts, the 
used synonymously. Thus we say, that a man's expenses are fittedi 
or are proportioned, to his income ; that a man's arnbition is fitted 
proportioned to his talents ; that an undertaking is fitted or proportioned 
to one's powers. 

In subjects which are capable of division into parts, on the othei 
hand, the terms fitness and proportion are not used synonymously, 
but according to the explanation which I have now given. Thus 
say, that the form of the eye is admirably fitted for vision ; that 
telescopeis fitted fordiscoveringobjects at a distance; that the 
engine is fitted for raising water: but we could not say, in ao) 
these cases, that they were proportioned to their ends. When 

consider these subjects as composed of parts, and attend to the fi 

of these parts for the attainment of their ends, we immediately speak 
of the proportion of these parts. The just proportion of such puts 
is, accordingly, nothing more than that peculiar form or dimenMoa 
which has been found, fi-ora experience, best fitted for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of the instrument or the machine. ProportiM 
therefore may, I apprehend, be considered as applicable only to {<stU 
composed of parts, and to express the relation of propriety between 
any part or parts, and the end they are destined to serve. 
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3- It may be further observed, that forms are just susceptible of as 
many proportions, as they are susceptible of parts necessary to the 
enti for which they are intended; and [hat every part which has no 
immediate relation to this end, is unsusceptible of any accurate pro- 
portion. In many forms of the most common land, there are a grM.t 
numljer of parts which have no relation to the end or purpose of the 
form, and wiiich are intended to serve the purpose of ornament 
rather than of use. In such parts, accordingly, we never expect or 
perceive any accurate proportion. ; nor is there any settled and perma- 
nent opinion of beauty in them, as there is in tie great and necessary 
parts of the form. In the form of a chair, for instance, or table or 
sofa, or door or window, several of the parts are merely ornamental : 
they have no immediate relation to the fitness of the form: and they 
vary, accordingly, almost every year in their forms and sizes. All 
that is required of them is, that they should not obstruct the general 
fitness: within that limit they are susceptible of perpetual and pleas- 
ing variety. There are other parts, however, of the same fonns, 
which are necessary to the general end or purpose of their construc- 
tion ; as the height of the chair for the convenience of sitting, of the 
table for its pecuhar purposes, &c. These parts, accordingly, have all 
a proportion, which is immediately discerned, and which is never 
greatly violated without producing an emotion of dissatisfaction. If, 
on the contrary, proportion was something absolute and independent 
in fonns, it seems difficult to imagine, that it should be found only in 
those forms which are susceptible of fitness, and in those parts only 
of such forms as admit of this quality, 

4. Our sense of proportion in every form keeps pace with our 
knowledge of the fitness of its construction. Where we have no 
acquaintance with the fitness of any form, we have no sense of its 
pecuhar proportions. No man, for instance ever presumes to speak 
of the proportions of a machine, of the use or purpose of which he is 
ignorant When a new machine is shown us, we may pronounce with 
regard to the simplicity or the complexcess of its construction, but we 
never venture to pronounce with regard to the propriety or impropriety 
of its proportions. When our acquaintance is greater with the uses 
or purposes of any particular class of forms than the generality of 
people, we are sensible of a greater number of pleasing proportions 
in such objects than the rest of the world ; and the same parts which 
others look upon with indifference, we perceive as beautiful, from our 
knowledge of the propriety of their construction for the end designed. 
This every person must have observed in the language of artists, upon 
the subject of the instruments of their own arts ; in the language of 
anatomists, and proficients in natural history, on many different sub- 
jectB of their science; as well as in the increase ot tts ovra scwwi <fi. 
proportion ia different 'brms, with the increase oS \us VnowXei^fi <& 
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propriety or fitness of any building, intended for the habitation Oi 
man (as seen from without), consists chiefly in two things; first, in 
its stability; and, secondly, in its being sufficient for the support ot 
the roof. Walls, in every country, at the same period of time, are 
nearly of aa equal thickness. It is easy, therefore, for the spectator 
to judge, from their external appearance, whether they are ot arc not 
sufiicient for these two purposes. In plain buildings, intended merely 
for use, and without any view to ornament, it is these considerations 
which chiefly determine our opinions of proportion. When the walls 
arc of such a height as seems sufficient both for their own stability, 
and for the support of the weight which is imposed upon them ; and 
when the distance between them is such, as appears sufficient for 
supporting the weight of the roof, we consider the house as well or as 
properly proportioned. When any of these circumstances, on the 
contrary, are different ; when the walls are either so high as to seem 
insecure, or the roof so large as to seem too heavy for its support, or 
the side walls so distant as to beget an opinion of its insecurity, we 
say, that the building, in such particulars, is ill-proportioned. In such 
cases, what we mean by proportion, is merely fitness for the ends of 
stability and support; and as this fitness cannot be very accurately 
measured, and is in itself capable of wide limits, there are accordingly 
no accurate proportions of this kind, and no architect has ever 
attempted to settle them. The general conclusions that we have 
formed from experience, with regard to the fitness of such forms, are 
the sole guides of our opinion with respect to these proportions. It 
may be observed also, that our sentiments of the proportions of such 
buildings depend upon the nature of the buildings, and even upon the 
materials of which they are composed. Gothic buildings, of which 
we know the walls areconsiderablythicker than those of modern days, 
admit of greater height, and of a greater appearance of weight in the 
roof, than buildings of the present age. A house built of brick or of 
wood, does not admit of the same height of wall, &c., with a house 
built of stone, because the walls are seldom so strong. A house which 
is united with others, admits of greater height than if it stood alone, 
because we conceive it to be supported by the adjoining houses. And 
a building which has no roof, or nothing which it appears to support, 
as a tower, or spire, admits of a much greater height than any other 
species of building. These principles are all that seem to regulate the 
external proportions of simple buildings ; all so obviously depending 
upon fitness, tliat it is unnecessary to illustrate them further. 

It is not in such buildings, accordingly, that any very accurate 
externa! proportions have ever been settled. This is peculiar to what 
are called the orders of architecture, in which the whole genius of the 
art has been displayed, and in which the propon\oTis axe seVCwii -w^Sq 
a certainty so absolute, as (o forbid almost the attempt. a^-Xcnwii-i^jTv. 




;S IN THE ORDERS OF AKCniTECTURE. 

There arc generally said to be five orders of architecture, 
Tuscan, the Doric, the ionic, the Corinthian, and the 
There aie properly, however, only four; and some writers have further 
reduced them to three. What constitutes an order, is its proportion^ 
The Composite having the same proportions with 
the Corinthian, though very different in respect of its ornaments, is 
properly therefore considered only as a corrupted Corinthian. 

Every order consists of three great parts or divisions ; the base,the' 
column, and the entablature ; and the governing proportions relate to 
this division. The whole of them compose the wall, or what answH* 
to the wall of a common building, and supports the roof. 

There is one great diiTcrence, however, to he observed between a. 
common wall, and that assemblage of parts which constitute: 
order, A common wall is intended to support a roof, and derive 
proportions in a great measure from this destination. To an order,i 
the consideration of the roof is unnecessary. It is complete without 
any roof; and, where a roof is necessary, it is generally so contrive^ 
as not to appear. The weight which is supported, or which aj 
to be supported in an order, is the entablature. The fitness of: 
consists in its appearing adequate to the support of the roof. The 
fitness of an order, or of the proportions of an order, it should 
also, from analogy, reasonable to conclude, consists in their ajqiearinjj 
adequate to the support of the entablature, or of the weight which is 
imposed upon them. 

That this is really the case, and that it is from their being exprra^ 
sive to us of this fitness, that the proportions of these different ordea 
appear beautiful, may perhaps seem probable, from the ftdlowiog 
considerations. 

. The appearance of these proportions themselves, seems v« 
■ naturally to lead us to this conclusion. In all the orders, the fitnc 
»«f the parts to the support of the peculiar weight, or appearance 
lireight, in the entablature, is apparent to every person, 

1 undoubted part of the pleasure we receive from them. 
in, where the entablature is heavier than in the rest, tht 
md base are proportion ably stronger. In the Corinthian, where tbi 
P^tablature is lightest, the column and base are proportionable slighta 
In the Doric and Ionic, which are between these extremes, the fonn 
of the column and base are, in the same manner, proportioned 
reciprocal weights of their entablatures ; being neither so strong 4 
the one, nor so slight as the other. If the beauty of such praportkn 
is altogether independent of fitness, and derived from the immediali 
constitution of our nature, it is difficult to account for this coincidence 
and as the beauty of fitness in these several cases is ui 
. allowed, it is altogether un philosophical, to substitute other 

le effect, until the insufficiency of this cause is clearly poinledi 
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2. The language of mankind, upon this subject, seems to confirm 
the same opinion. Whenever we either speak or think of the propor- 
tions of these diflerent orders, the circumstances of weight and sup- 
port enter both into our consideration and our expression. The term 
IBt>portion, in its general acceptation, implies them; and if this tenn 
Is not used, the same idea and the same pleasure may be communi- 
cated by terms expressive of fitness for the support of weight. 
Heaviness, and slightness or insufficiency, are the terms most gene- 
rally used to express a deviation, on cither side, from the proper rela- 
tion; both of them obviously including the consideration of support, 
and expressing the want of proportion. When it is said that a base, 
a column, or an entablature is dtsproportioned, it is the same thing as 
saying that this part is unfitted to the rest, and inadequate to the 
proper end of the building. When it is said, on the other hand, that 
all these several parts are properly adjusted to their end, that the base 
appears just sufficient for the support of the column, and both for that 
of the entablature, every person immediately concludes that the parts 
are perfectly proportioned ; and, I apprehend, it is very possible to 
give a. man a perfect conception of the beauty of these proportions, 
and to make him feel it in the strongest manner, without ever men- 
tioning to him the name of proportion, but merely by explaining 
them to him under the consideration of fitness, and by showing him 
from examples, that these forms are the most proper which can be 
devised for the end to which they are destined. If our perception of 
the beauty of proportion, in such cases, were altogether independent 
of any such considerations, I think that these circumstances in lan- 
guage could not possibly take place ; and that it would be as possible 
to explain the nature and beauty of proportion by terms expressive of 
sound or colour, as by terms expressive of fitness or propriety. 

3. The natural sentiments of mankind on this subject, seem to have 
a different progress from what they would naturally have, if there 
were any absolute beauty in such proportions discoverable by the eye. 
It cannot surely be imagined, that an infant will perceive, or does per- 
ceive, the beauty of such proportions, in the same manner that he per- 
ceives the objects of any other external sense. It is not found, either. 
that the generality of mankind, even when come to mature age, express 
m>y sense of the absolute beauty of such objects. It is true, indeed, 
Hoi, very early in life, weare sensible of disproportion in building, be- 
cause the ideas of bulk and support are so early and so necessarily 
acquired, and the eye is so habituated to judge of weight from visible 
figure, that what is fit for the support of weight, is very soon generally 
ascertained. What a common person, therefore, expresses upon the 
Tiew of such proportions, is rather satisfaction than delight. It is not 
Ae proportions which most affect him: it is the magnificence, the 
grandeur, and the costliness which swch buUdings usually display! 
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Uid though he is much pleased with such cspressJDns, be is genera 
Falcot with regard lo the beauty of those proportions with which co 
noisscurs are so much enraptured. If proportion, on the contrar 
were something absolutely beautiful in such objects, the progress i 
taste would be reversed ; the admiration of the infant would be giva 
to these proportions, long before he was able to Judge of their fitncsi 
and the satisfaction which arises from the expression of fitness, woul 
be the last ingredient in his pleasure, instead of being, as it now ii 
being the first. 

4, The nature of these proportions themselves seems very strongi; 
to iftdicate their dependence upon the expression of fitness. The beau^ 
of such forms (on the supposition of their absolute and independen 
beauty) must consist either in their beauty, considered as indjviduo 
objects, or in their relation to each other. If the effect arises fron 
the nature of the individual forms, then it roust obviously follow, tha 
such forms or proportions must be beautiful in all cases. I tiani 
however, that there is no reason to believe this to be the case. Tl* 
base of a column, for instance, (taken by itself, and independent 
its ornaments, which in this inquiry are entirely to be excluded froO 
consideration), is not a more beautiful form than many others tba 
may be given to the same quality of matter. The peculiar tara 
which its proportions give it, is very far from being beautiful in ever 
other case, as would necessarily happen, if it were beautifiil in itsel 
and independent of every expression. A plain stone of the saos 
magnitude may surely be carved into very different forms, from thosi 
which constitute the bases of any of the orders, and may stiQ b( 
beautiful. In the same manner, the column (considered, as in th( 
former case, merely in relation to its peculiar form, and independen 
of its ornaments) is not more beautifiil as a form, and perhaps notsi 
beautiful as many other forms of a similar kind. The trunk of man 
trees, the mast of a ship, the long and slender gothic column, an 
many other similar objects, are to the lull as beautiful, when considera 
I merely as forms, without relation to any end, as any of the columns ii 
■architecture. If, on the contrary, these forms were beautiful in then 
s, and as individual objects, no other similarforms could be equaJl 
M.utiful, but such as had the same proportions. The same observs 
n will apply equally to theform of the entablature. It would appeal 
llerefore, that it is not from any absolute beauty in these forms, coo 
idered individually, that our opinion of their beauty in composjtioi 

If it is said on the other hand, that the beauty of proportion, i 

such cases, arises from the relation of these parts, and that there i 

mething in the relation of such forms and magnitudes, in iCse 

I beautiful, independent of any consideration of fitness, there seem t 

' e equal difficulties. Besides the relation of fitness for the support c 
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ftdght, the only relations which take place among these parts are 
the relations of lenglh and breadth, and the relation of magnitude. 
If this beauty arose from the relation of length, it is necessary to show 
tliat such a proportion of tliree parts in point of length, is solely and 
pataanently beautiful. If, from the relation of breadth, there is the 
*aame necessity of showing, that such a proportion of three parts in 
point of breadth is as permanently beautiful. If from both together, 
then the same proportions only ought to be felt as beautiful, in aU 
cases to which the relations of length and breadth can apply, if 
again, this beauty arose from the relation of magnitude, it isnecessary, 
in the same manner, to show, that three magnitudes or quantities of 
matter, have in fact no other beautiful proportions but those which 
take place in such orders. But as it is very obvious, that there is no 
foundation for supposing any such law in our nature, and that, on 
the contrary, in innumerable cases of all such relations, different and 
contrary proportions are beautiful, it cannot be supposed that such 
proportions arc absolutely beautiful from any of these relations. 

The only relation, therefore, that remains, is the relation of fitness ; 
and if the same inquiry is carried on, I believe it tvill soon be found, 
that a certain proportion of parts is necessarily demanded by this 
relation; and very probably, also, that this certain proportion is in 
feet that of each of these orders, according to the particular bulk or 
weight that is given. 

If an order is considered as an assemblage of weight, and parts to 
support that weight, our experience immediately leads us to conceive 
a. proper relation of these parts to their end. If the entablature be 
considered as the weight, then of course a certain, form and size in 
the column is demanded for the support of it, and in the base for the 
support of both. A plain stone, for instance, set upon its end, has 
no proportion further than for the purpose of stability. If it appears 
firm, it has all the proportions we desire or demand; and its form 
may be varied in a thousand ways, without interfering with our sense 
of its proportion. Place a column, or any other weight, upon this 
stone; immediately another proportion is demanded, viz., its propor- 
tion to the support of this weight. The form supported, however, 
has no proportion further than that which is necessary for its stability, 
or for continuing it in its situation. It may be more or less beautiful 
in point of form, from other considerations, but not upon account of 
its proportion. Above this, again, place an additional body; imme- 
diately the intemiediale form demands a new proportion, vii,, to the 
weight it supports; and the first part, or the base, demands also 
another proportion, in consideration of the additional wciglit whidi 
a thus imposed upon it. In this supposition, it is obvious, thai ihc 
consideration of fitness alone, leads us to expect n certain proportion 
among each of these parts: the parts are beautiful or picnaing, Jtisi 
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ihcy answer to this demand ; and where the parts are few, ai 
experiments easy, it aecms not difficult, at last, to arrive at that perfec 
proportion which satisfies the eye, as sufficient for the purposes 
support and stability. If we leave, therefore, everything else out a 
consideration, the consideration of fitness alone seems s '"'" ' ' " 
account both for the origin of such proportions in architi 
for the pleasure which attends the observation of them. 

Although, however, the influence of ihe expression of fitness upM 
the beauty of proportion should be allowed, and the doctrine of ths 
original beauty of proportion should be deserted, as inconsistent with 
cxjiertence, yet it may still be doubted whether this expression is 
aufFicient to account for the delight which most men feel from th^ 
orders of architecture: and it may naturally be asked, why 
have so long adhered to these forms, without attempting to deviaM 
from them, if they are not solely and peculiarly beautiful. TIU 
satisfaction we feel from the observation of fitness, it may be said, " 
a moderate and feeble pleasure, when compared with thatdehghtwi 
which the models of architecture are surveyed: and the unifonO 
adherence of men to the established proportions, is too strong a prod 
of their absolute or peculiar beauty, to be opposed by any atgumenli 
distant or metaphysical kind. 

With regard to the first of these objections, 1 acknowledge that tiu; 

tere consideration of fitness is insufGcient to account for thepleasurQ 
E'^riiich is generally derived from the established orders: but I appro" 
liend, that this pleasure arises from very different causes than fi 
their proportions, and that, in fact, when these proportions only 
considered, the pleasure which is generally felt, is not greater ll 
that which we experience, when we perceive, in any great work, Hn 
proper relation of means to an end. 

The proportions of these orders, it is to be remembered, are distind 
subjects of beauty from the ornaments with which they are embellished 
from the magnificence with which they are executed, from the purpose) 
of elegance they are intended to serve, or the scenes of grandeur th( 
are destined to adorn. It is in such scenes, however, and with sue 
additions, that we are accustomed to observe them ; and while we fed 
the effect of all these accidental associations, we are seldom willi) 
to examine what are the causes of the complex emotion we feel, ai 
readily attribute to the nature of the architecture itself, the whe 
pleasure which we enjoy. But besides these, there are other associ 
tions we have with these forms, that still more powerfully serve 
command our admiration ; for they are the Grecian orders ; thej 
derive their origin from tliose times, and were the ornament of thos4 
countries, which are most hallowed in our imaginations; and il 
"■"cult for us to see them, even in their modem copies, without f< 
them operate upon our minds, as relics of those polished 
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where they first arose, and of that greater people by whom they were 
afterwards borrowed. While this species of architecture is attended 
with so many and so pleasing associations, it is difficuUevenforamaij 
of reflection to distinguishbetweenthe different sources of his emotion; 
or, in the tnomenls in which this delight is felt, to ascertain what is 
the exact portion of his pleasure which is to be attributed to these 
proportions alone : and two different causes combine to lead us to 
BttribiLte to the style of architecture itself, the beauty which arises 
from many other associations. In the first place, while it is under our 
eye, this architecture itself is the great object of our regard, and the 
central object of all these associations. It is the material sign, in 
feet, of all the various affecting qualities which are connected with it; 
and it disposes us in this, as in every other case, to attribute to the 
sign, the effect which is produced by the qualities signified. When 
we reflect, upon the other hand, in our calmer moments, upon the 
source of our emotion, another motive arises to induce us to consider 
these proportions as the sole or the principal cause of our pleasure; 
for these proportions are the only qualities of the object which are 
perfectly or accurately ascertained: they have received the assent of 
all ages since their discovery; they are the acknowledged objects of 
beauty; and having thus got possession of one undoubted principle, 
cor natural love of system induces us to ascribe the whole of the effect 
to this principle alone; and easily satisfies our minds, by saving us 
the trouble of a long and tedious investigation. That this cause has 
had its full effect in this case, will, I believe, appear very evident to 
those who attended to the enthusiasm with which, in general, the 
writers on architecture speak of the beauty of proportion, and com- 
pare it with the common sentiments of men upon the subject of this 
beauty. Both these causes conspire to mislead our judgment in this 
point, and to induce us to attribute to one quality, in such objects, that 
beauty which, in truth, results from many united quahties. 

It will be found, 1 behevc, on the other hand, that the real beauty o! 
such proportions is in fact not greaterthan that which we feel in many 
cases where we perceive means properly adapted to their end; and 
that the admiration wc feel from the prospect of the orders of anti- 
quity, is necessarily to be ascribed to other causes besides these pro- 
portions. The common people, undoubtedly, feel a very inferior 
emotion of beauty from such objects, to that which is felt by men of 
Uberat education, because they have none of those associations which 
modem education so early coimects with them. The man of letters 
feels also a weaker emotion than that which is felt by the connoisseur 
or the architect, because he has none of the associations which belong 
to the art, and never considers them in relation to the genius, or skill, 
n which they display. Deprive these orders, in the same 
cr, of their customary oraainents, and Ic&vc only the great and 
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governing proportions; or change, only in the slightest degree, thdr 
forms, williout allering these proportions ; and their beauty will be itt 
a great measure destroyed. Preser\-e, on the other hand, the whole ol 
the orders, but diminish in a great degree their scale : and though thej 
will still be beautiful, yet their beauty will be infinitely inferior to thai 
which they have upon their usual scale of magnificence. It is possibly 
in the form of a candlestick, or some other trifling utensil, to imitaia 
with accuracy, any of these orders. It is possible, in many of ihe 
common articles of furniture, to imitate some of the greatest models 
" this art ; but who does not know that their great beauty in such an 

iployment would be lost? — yet still their proportions are the same, 

their proportions are the sole cause of their beauty. Destroy, in 
;r, all the associations of elegance, of magnificence, oE 

istliness, and still more than all, of antiquity, which are so strongl)' 
:ted with such forms, and I conceive every man will acknowledge 
that the pleasure which their proportions would aiTotd, would not, ic 
fact, be greater tlian that which we feel in other cases, where mcani 
are properly adapted to their end. 

With regard to the second objection, viz., that the uniform adherence 
of mankind to these proportions, is in itself a sufficient proof of their 
sole or absolute beauty; I conceive that many other causes of this 
adherence may bo assigned, and that these causes are sufficient to 
account for the effect, without supposing any peculiar Law of om' nature, 
by which such proportions are originally beautiful. They who have 
had opportunities of remarking the extensive influence which the 
associations of antiquity have upon our minds, will be convinced that 
this cause alone has had a very powerful effect in producing this unl» 
forroity of opinion ; and they who consider, that the real effect of prO" 
portion is to produce only a very moderate delight, will easily perceive, 
that an almost insurmountable obstacle has been placed to everj 
invention or improvement in this art, when such inventions couW 
oppose only a calm and rational pleasure to that enthusiasm which ij 
founded upon so many, and so interesting associations. 

But besides these, there are other causes in the nature of the art 
itself, which sufficiently account for the permanence of taste upon thii 
subject. In every production of human labour, the influence of variety 
is limited by two circumstances, viz., by tlie costliness and the per-r 
nianence of the materials upon which that labour is employedi 
Wherever the materials of any object, whether of use or of luxury, aie 
costly; wherever the original price of such objects is great, the ii 
fluence of the iove of variety is diminished; the objects have a gteat 1 
intrinsicvalue, independent of their particular form or fashion; and 
as the destruction of the form is in most cases the destruction of the | 

ibject itself, the same form is adhered to with little variatlotu Ia>J 

:ss,for instance, in which the variation of fashion is more obserrafati 




than in most other subjects, it is those parts of dress which are least 
costly, of which the forms are most frequently changed; in proportion 
as the original value increases, the disposition to variety diminishes; 
and in some objects, which are extremely costly, as in the case of 
fewels, there is no change of fashion whatever, except in circumstances 
different from the value of the ohjects themselves, as in their setting 
or disposition. Of all the fine arts, however, architecture is by far the 
most costly. The wealth of individuals is frequently dissipated by it ; 
and even the revenue of nations, is equal only to very slow, and very 
infrequent productions of this kind. The value, therefore, of such 
objects, is in a great measure independent of their forms; the inven- 
tion of men is little excited to give an additional value to subjects, 
which in themselves are so valuable; and the art itself, after it has 
arrived at a certain necessary degree of perfection, remains in a great 
measure stationary, both from the intrcquency of cases in which in- 
vention can be employed, and from the little demand there is for the 
exercise of that invention. The nature of the Grecian orders very 
plainly indicates, that ihey were originally executed in wood, and that 
ihey were settled before the Greeks had begun to make use of atone 
in their buildings, From the period that stone was employed, and 
that of course public buildings became more costly, little further 
progress seoms to have been made in the art. The costliness of the 
subject, in this as in every other case, gave a kind of permanent value 
to the form by which it was distinguished. 

If, besides the costliness of the subject, it is also permanent and 
durable, this character is still further increased. Those productions, 
of which the materials are perishable, and must often be renewed, are 
from their nature subjected to the influence of variety. Chairs and 
tables, for instance, and the other common articles of furniture, cannot 
well last above a few years, and very often not so long. In such 
articles, accordingly, there is room for the invention of the artist to dis- 
play itself; and as thesubject itself is of no very great value, and laay 
derive a considerable one from its form, a strong motive is given to 
the exercise of this invention. But buildings may last, and arc in- 
tended to last for centuries. The life of man is very inadequate to the 
duration of such productions: and the present period of the world, 
though old with respect to those arts which are employed upon perish- 
able subjects, is yet young in relation to .in art, which is employed 
upon GO durable materials as those of architecture. Instead of a few 
years, therefore, centuries must probably pass before such productions 
demand lo be renewed ; and, long before that period is elapsed, the 
saeredness of antiquity is acquired by the subject itself, and a new 
motive given for the preservation of simiLir forms. In every country, 
accordingly, the same effect has taken place: and the same causes 
which have thus served to produce among us, for so many years, an 
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uniformity of lastc wKli regard to the style of Grecian architectnrq 
have produced also among the nations of the east, for a much long« 
course of time, a similar uniformity of taste wllh regard to then 
omamcnlal style of architecture; and have perpetuated among then 
the same forms, which were in use among their forefathers, before the 
Grecian orders were invented. 

It is impossible tor me to pursue these speculations, witb regard U 
the foandation of beauty in arcliitecture, to the extent to which tbef 
would lead. The hints which I have now offered, may perhaps sotis^ 
the reader, that the beauty of the external proportions of architectnrt^ 
is to be ascribed to their expression of fitness ; that this beaaty is in 
fact not greater than what is often lelt from similar expression in other 
subjects; and that both the admiration of mankind, and the uniformil? 
of tiieir taste with regard to the style of Grecian architecture, is to be 
ascribed to other causes, than any absolute or independent beauty ini 
the proportions by which it is distinguished. 

IV.— Of the Internal Proportions of Architecture.— By 
the internal proportions of architecture, I mean that disposition of the 
three dimensions of length, breadth, and height, which is necessary to 
render a room or apartment beautiful or pleasing in its form. Eveiji 
man is able at first sight to say, whether a room is well or iU-pro- 
portioned; although perhaps it is difficult to say, what is the principle 
fi-om which this propriety is determined. Many of the writers upon 
architecture consider certain proportions of this kind as beautiliil 
from the original constitution of our nature, and without relation l( 
any expression. 1 apprehend, on the contrary, that the beautyof pro- 
portion, in this, as in the former case, arises from its expression oE 
fitness. 

I have already observed, that a plain wall is susceptible of no oth 
proportion, than that proportion of height which is necessary for tl 
expression of strength or stability. If it appears firm and sufficient, it 
has all the proportion we desire. Suppose any space enclosed Iq 
four walls, the same proportion remains: we require that the-he^bl 
should be such as to indicate stability; and if this is answered, wen 
quire no more. The form of the enclosure may be more or la 
beautiful, from other causes ; but we never say that it is beautiful o 
account of its proportion. Add a roof to this enclosure, and immedi 
ately a variety of other proportions are demanded, fi-om the considera^ 
tion of the weight which is now to be supported. If the walls a 
very high, they have the appearance of insufficiency for this support] 
jfvery low, they indicate an unnecessary and unusual weight h 
roof A certain proportion, therefore, in point of height, is demanded 
Ifthe length of the enclosure is great, the roof appears also to I 
insufficiently supported; and, from the laws of perspective, its weight 
seems to increase as it retires from the eye. A :ei'tain proportioi^ 
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therefore, in point of length, is demanded. If, in the iast case, the 
breadth of the enclosure is very great, a still stronger conviction of 
insuEdency arises from the distance of the supporting walls. A 
certain proportion, therefore, in point of breadth, is demanded, for the 
same end. Wherever a form of this kind is produced ; wherever walls 
are united for the support of a roof, these proportions are necessarily 
required; and, so far are they from being remote from common 
observation, that there is no man who is not immediately sensible of 
any great violation of them. Every apartment, however, is an en- 
closure of this kind. It seems natural, therefore, to imagine, that the 
proportions of an apartment will be pleasing, when they appear 
sufficient for the full and easy support of the roof; and that they are 
beautiful, from being expressive of this fitness. This proposition may 
perhaps be more obvious from the following consideriitions. 

I. It may be observed, that the real beauty of proportion, in this 
c:ase, is not greater thaji that which attends the expression of fitness 
in other cases; and that this expression is perfectly sufficient to 
account for the whole of the delight which men in general feel from 
these objects. ArtisCH, indeed, very frequendy talk with enthusiasm 
of the beauty of such proportions, and are willing to ascribe to the 
proportions themselves, that emotion which they in reality receive 
from the associations which their art and their educatiori have con- 
nected with them : but whatever may be the language of artists, the 
uniform language of the bulk of mankind is very different What 
they feel from the appearance of a well-proportioned room, is satisfac}- 
tion, rather than positive delight ; they are hurt with the want of pro- 
portion ; but they are not greatly enraptured with its presence. What 
diey arc delighted with, in apartments where this beauty has been 
studied, is their decoration and their furniture; the convenience, or 
el^ance, or magnificence which they exhibit. Every one knows, 
accordii^ly, that the best-proportioned room, before it is finished, and 
while nothing but its proportions are discernible, produces onlya very 
calm and moderate pleasure, in no respect greater than tliat which 
we feel from a well-can structed machine, or convenient piece of 
famiturc. Remove even the fiirniture from the most finished apart- ^ 
tneni, and the dchght which we receive from it is immediately 
diminished; yet the proportions are altogether independent of the 
bimiture, and arc much more discernible when it is removed. No 
person, in the same manner, remarks the proportions of the miserable 
room of a cottfigc, or any other mean dweUing : yet the most regular 
proportions may, and sometimes are to be found in a cottage. If the 
apontnenis in such a building were purposely constructed according 
to the most rigorous law of proportion, I apprehend that tbcy would 
produce no emotion greater than that of simple satisfaction; yet if 
these proportions were themselves onijinaUy beautiful, they ought ia 
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to produce the same delight as in the sctiale-house or 

palace. If therefore (as seems to be cvitleni) certain proportions 

demanded in n room, as expressive of Gmess; and if the emotion I 

produced by the established and regular propiortions, is no gre: 

an that which wc receive, in other cases, from the expression of I 

seems reasonable to conclude, that the proportions are 

fact beautiful, from the expression of this fitness. 

3. The general language of mankind seems to confirm the sa 
opinion. Whoever has had occasion to attend to the comn! 
language of men on this subject, must have observed, that the usi 
terms by which they express their sense of proportion, or of the wan 
of proportion, in a room, are those of lightness and heaviness ; term 
which obviously suppose the belief of weight and of support, 
which could not have been used, if the beauty of form, in this cas« 
did not depend upon the fitness or propriety of this relation. Th 
terms proportion and disproportion are in truth altogether tmin 
telligible to the common people ; and to describe to them any apart 
menl in such terms, leaves them as ignorant as ever of its beauty; ba 
there is hardly any man who docs not readil/ apprehend, that al 
apartment is of a pleasing form, when he is told that the walli 
neither too high, nor too low, nor too wide for the support of the roof 
or who will not as readily apprehend the contrary, when he is told 
that, in either of these respects, an appearance of insecurity is pro^ 
duced. A room which is low, or wide in the roof, is in general sail 
to be heavy. A room, on the contrary, which is high in the roof, sni 
in which this weight seems to be properly and easily sustained, is saic 
to be light. If we were under the necessity of interpreting to i 
common person the language of artists, or of explaining to himinwhal 
the beauty of form in this respect consists, I apprehend, we shouic 
naturally do it, by representing it to him as light, or as so contrivM 
that the support was perfectly adapted to the weight : and, on thl 
other hand, if we were to explain to hin 
deficient, we should as naturally do 

'here the construction was deficient in fitness, and had the appear 
of heaviness, or insufficient support. In this manner, also 

■ithoul ever hearing of the terms of proportion or dispropot 
considering the subject in any other light than that of fitness, he migh 
acquire a perfect conception of this beauty; and be led. 
same conclusions with regard to the proper composition of thcsi 
dimensions, that are already established under the title of proportions 
If these proportions, however, were originally and independentlj 
beautiful, no explanation of them from another sense could possiblj 
be intelligible; and the substitution of the term fitness would be aj 
unmeaning as that of sound or colour. I am far from 
that the generality of men are very accurate in their notions of th( 
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propriety of the relation of weiglit and support, or very proper judges 
of the perfection of proportion in this respect. But I apprehend, tliat 
the terms of heaviness and lightness which thgy employ, and uni- 
TCrsally understand, are a sufficient evidence of the principle upon 
Which their judgments are formed; and that they show that it is from 
flie expression of fitness for the support of weight that their admiratioa 
is determined. 

The same observation which was made with regard to the progress 
of taste, in the external proportions of this art, is applicable also to 
its internal proportions. If they were originally and independently 
teauliful, the earlier period of life would be most remarkable for the 
discovery of them ; and it would be only in later life, and in proportion 
to our experience, that we could discover the additional beauty which 
they derive from their fitness. Every one knows, however, that the 
real progress is different; that during the years of infancy and child- 
bood, no sensibility whatever is shown to this beauty; that it is only 
as our experience enables us to judge of the relation between weight 
and support, that we begin to be sensible of it; that they whose 
occupations have prevented them from forming any very accurate 
ju^ment of this kind, arc proportionably deficient in the accuracy of 
their taste ; and that, in general, the bulk of mankind have no further 
conception of this species of beauty, than what arises from the coa- 
Bideradon of fitness for the support of weight. 

3. If there were any absolute and independent beauty in such pro- 
portions, it seems reasonable to imagine, that every violation of them 
would be equally painful; and that the deviation from them in each 
of these dimensions, would be attended with a similar emotion of 
discontent. All these proportions relate either to the height, the 
length, or the breadth, of an apartment. Every man, however, must 
bave observed, that it is with very different feelings he regards the 
want of proportion in these three respects. Too great a height in a 
room is not nearly so painful as too little height; and too great a 
length produces a trifling emotion of discontent, compared with that 
which we feel from too great a breadth. Whether aroomis a few feet 
too high, or too long, few people observe; but every one observes a 
much less disproportion, cither in the diminution of its height, or in 
the extent of its breadth. The most general faults, accordingly, which 
common people find with apartments, is either in their being too low, 
or too broad. The proportions of height and length they seldom 
attend to, if they are not greatly violated. These facts, though not 
easily reconcileable with the doctrine of the absolute beauty of these 
proportions, agree very minutely with the account which I have given 
of the origin of this beauty. If this beauty arises from the expression 
of fitness, the proportions, of which the violation should affect us Die 
most, ought to he those which are most necessary for the production 
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this fitness. These, however, very obviously, are citLer too litti 
leiglit, or too great breadth ; the first tnnnediately indicating 
psual weight in the roof, and the other expressing the greatest possib 
insufficiency for the support of this weight The most unpleaaj 
form of an apartment, accordingly, that it is possibli 
that of being at the same time very broad, and very low in the tot 
Too great height, and too great length, on the other hand, have 
so disagreeable expressions. By the first, at least, fitness is, in 
material degree, violated : and what we feel from it is chiefly a slig) 
emotion of discontent, from its being unsuited to the general characte 
or destination of rooms. Out indifference to the second disproportii^ 
or to loo great length, arises from a different cause, viz., from Ofl 
knowledge that the beams which support the roof are laid latitudinal^ 
and our consequent belief that the difference of length makes n 
difference with regard to the sufficiency of support. Cha.nge, accOTi 
ingly, in any apartment, this disposition of the beams; let thespectatg 
perceive, that they are placed according to the length, and not, a 
usual, according to the breadth of the room; and whatever may be it 
other dimensions, or however great length these dimensii 
require, no greater length will be permitted without pain, than tht 
which is expressive of perfect sufficiency in the beams for the supp« 
of the roof. As there is thus no uniform emotion which attends 
perception of these proportions, as would necessarily be the case, i 
theirbeaotywere perceived byany peculiar sense; and as the emotiM 
which we in fact receive from them is different, according to theil 
different expressions of fitness, it seems reasonable to ascribe theil 
beauty to this expression, and not to any original beauty 
proportions themselves. 

4. If there were any original beauty in such proportions, they 
necessarily be as certain as the objects of any other sense; and 
would be one precise proportion of the three dimensions of leii| 
breadth, and height, solely and permanently beautiful Every 
s, however, that this is not the case. No artist hi 
1 such proportions ; and so far is there from being any pi 
7 in any one relation of these dimensions, that the sam 
which are beautiful in one apartment, are not beautiful 
From whatever causes these variations in the beauty of propt 
arise, they conclude immediately against the doctrine of their ori^ 
beauty. There seem, however, to be three principal causes (rf 
difference in our opinion of the beauty of proportion, which I 
confine myself barely to mention, without attempting the full illustiV 
tion of them. 1 

1. The first is the consideration of the weight supported. As all 
roofs are supported by the aide-walls, and composed in general of thtf 
uniform material of wood, there is a certain, though not a very precise, 
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limit which we impose to their breadth, from our knowledge that, if 
they pass this limit, they are insufficient and insecure. To the length 
and to the height, on the other hand, we do not impose any such 
rigoroas limits; because neither of these proportions interfere mate- 
lialiy with our opinion of security. Within this limit of breadth, there 
may be several proportions to the length and height, which shall be 
universally pleasing. But beyond this limit, these proportions cease 
to be pleasing, and become painful in the same degree that they pass 
this boundary of apparent security. Thus, a room of hvelve feet 
square, may constitute a. pleasmg form; but a room of sixty feet 
square would be positively disagreeable, A room twenty-four feet in 
length, by eighteen in breadth, may be sufficiently pleasing; but a 
room sixty feet in length, by fifty in breadth, would constitute a very 
impleasing form. Many other instances might easily be produced, to 
flbow that the beauty of every apartment depends on the appearance 
of proper support to the roof; and that, on this account, the same 
proportion of breadth that is beautiful in one case, becomes positively 
painful in others. 

3. A second cause of this difference in our opinion of the beauty of 
proportion, arises from the character of the apaitment Every one 
must have observed, that the different forms of rooms, their difference 
of mE^:nitude, and various other causes, give them distinct characters, 
as those of gaiety, simplicity, solemnity, grandeur, magnificence, &c. 
No room is ever beautiful, which has not some such pleasing charac- 
ter; the terms by which we express this beauty are significant of these 
characters; and however regular the proportions of an apartment 
may be, if they do not correspond to the general expression, we con- 
sider the form as defective or imperfect Thus, the same proportion 
of height which is beautiful in a room of gaiety, or cheerfulness, would 
be felt as a defect in an apartment of which the character was severity 
or melancholy. The same proportion of length which is pleasing in 
as elegant or convenient room, would be a defect in an apartment of 
magnilicence or splendour. The great proportion of breadth which 
suits a temple or a senaic-house, as according with the severe and 
solemn character of the apartment, would be positively unpleasing in 
any room which was expressive of cheerfulness or lightness. In pro- 
portion, also, as apartments differ in siie, different proportions become 
necessary In this respect, to accord with the characters which the 
difference of magnitude produces. The same proportion of height 
«4iich is pleasing in a cheerful room, would he too little for the hall 
of a great castle, where vastness is necessary to agree with llic sub- 
limity of its character ; and tiie same relation of breadth and height 
which is so wonderfully affecting in the Gothic cathedral, altliough at 
variimce with all the classic rules of proportion, would be both absurd 
and painful, in the forms of any common apartment. In genera], ] 
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believe it will be found, that the great and positive beauty of apart-" 
menls arises from their character; Ihot where no character is 
covered, ihe generality of men express little admiration even a 
most regular proportions ; that every difference of character requires 
a correspondent difference in the composition of the dimensions; and 
that this demand is satisfied, or a beautiful form produced, only wheD 
the composition of the different proportions is such as to produce ant 
pure and unmingled expression. 

3. The third cause of the difference of our opinion of the beauty of 
proportion, arises from the destination of the apartment. Allapar^■ 
menls are intended for some use or purpose of human life. Wedemand, 
therefore, that the form of them should be accommodated to these 
ends ; and wherever the form is at variance with the end, howevcc 
regular or generally beautiful its proportions may be, we are conscious 
of an emotion of dissatisfaction and disconteiiL The most obvious, 
illustration of the dependence of the beauty of proportion, on 
species of utility, may be taken from the common system that natural 
taste has dictated in the proportion of different apartments in great: 
~ The hall, the saloon, the antichamber, the drawing-roon 

om, the bed-chamber, the dressing-room, the library, tfiB 
chapel, &c., have all different forms and different proportions. Change 
these proportions; give to the dining-room the proportions of the 
saloon, to the dressing-room those of the library, to the chapel tlift 
proportions of the antichamber, or to the drawing-room those of the 
hall, &c., and every one will then consider them as unpleasing 
defective forms, because they are unfitted to the ends they are 
lined to serve. 

The observations which I have now offered on the beauty of the 
internal proportions of architecture, seem to afford sufficient evidence 
for concluding, in genera], 

That the beauty of these proportions is not original and inde- 
pendent, but that it arises, in all cases, jfrom the expression of some 
'es of fitness. 

le fitness, however, which such proportions may express, is o( 
ent kinds ; and the reader who will pursue the slight hints that t 
suggested upon the subject, may perhaps agree with me ir 

llowing conclusions. 

1. That one beauty of these proportions arises from their expression 
fitness for the support of the weight imposed. 

2. That a second source of their beauty consists in their expressioa 
: fitness for the preservation of the character of the apartment. 

3. That a third source of their beauty consists in tlieir expressioa 
' fitness, in the general form, for its peculiar purpose or end. 

■o first expressions constitute the permanent beauty, and the 
accidental beauty of an apartment. 
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In every boauliful apartment the two first expressions must be 
united. An apartment, of which the proportions express the most 
perfect fitness for the support of the roof, but which is il self expressive 
of no character, is beheld rather with satisfaction than delight, and 
is never remarked as beautiful. The beauty of character, on the 
other hand, is neglected, if the proportions of the apartment are such 
as to indicate insufficiency or insecurity. The first constitutes what 
may be called the negative, and the second the positive beauty of an 
spartmeat; and every apartment (considered only in relation to its 
IS, and without any respect to its end) will be beautiful in 
degree in which these expressions are united, or iu which 
; proportions that produce the appearance of perfect 
iency, agree also in maintaining the genera! character of the 
^Kirtment. 

When, however, the apartment is considered in relation to its end, 
the beauty of its proportions is determined, in a great measure, by 
their expression of fitness for this end. To this, as to every other 
species of apartment, the expression of security is necessary; and 
suet an apartment will accordingly be beautiful, when these expres- 
sions coincide. 

The most perfect beauty that the proportions of an apartment can 
exhibit, will be when all these expressions unite ; or when the same 
relations of dimension which are productive of the expression of 
snfficiency, agree also in the preservation of character, and in the 
indication of use. 

Part III. — Of the Influence of Utility upojj the Beauty 
OF Forms. — The third source of the relative beauty of forms, is 
utility. That the expression of this quality is sufficient to give beauty 
to forms, and that forms of the most different and opposite kinds 
become beautiful from this expression, are facts which have often been 
observed, and which are within the reach of every person's observa- 
tion. I shall not therefore presume to add any illustrations on a sub- 
jea, which has already been so beautifully illustrated by Mr, Smith, 
in the most eloquent work, " Theory of Moral Sentiments " (See Mur- 
ray's Reprint, 1S70) on the subject of morals, that modem Europe 
has produced. 

Sec in,— Or the AcanENTAL Beauty of Forms.— Beside 
the expressions that have now been enumerated, and which constitute 
the two great and permanent sources of the beauty of forms, there 
are others of a casual or accidental kind, which have a very observ- 
able effect in producing the same emotion in our minds, and which 
constitute what may be called the accidental beauty of forms. Such 
associations, instead of being common to all mankind, are ^ecul^t 
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to the individual. They take their rise from education, from peculiar I 
habits of thouglit, from situation, from profession; and ihe beauty 
they produce is felt only by those whom similar causes haveled. ic 
fomiation of similar associations. There are few men who have not 
associations of this kind with particular forms, from their being familiar 
to them from their infancy, and thus connected with the gay a 
pleasing imagery of that period of hfc; from their conne^on m 
scenes to which ihey look back with pleasure, or people whose 
memories they love : and such forms, from this accidental cocnexion, 
are never seen, without being ia some measure the signs of all II 
affecting and endearing recollections. When such associations aie a( 
a more general kind, and are common to many individuals, they soma> 
times acquire a superiority over the more permanent principles tt 
beauty, and determine even for a time the taste of nations. The 
admiration which is paid to the forms of architecture, of furniture, of 
omameQ^ which wc derive from antiquity, though undoubtedly vtxf 
justly due to these forms themselves, originates, in the greater put 
of mankind, from the associations which they connect with these 
forms. These associations, however, are merely accidental j ami 
were these fonns much inferior in point of beauty, the admiratioii. 
which modern Europe bestows on them, would not be less enthusiastic 
than it is now. There are even cases where, in a few years, the I 
of a nation, in such respects, undergoes an absolute change, i 
associations of a different kind becoming general or fashionable; iad' 
■where the beautiful form is always found to correspond to the prevail- 
ing association. They who are learned in the history of dress, w'~ 
recollect many instances of this kind. In every other species of oma- . 
ment it is also observable. One instance will be sufficieuL 

In the succession of fashions which have taken place in the artidB 
of ornamental furniture, within these few years, every one must havo 
observed how much their beauty has been determined by accidental 
associations of this kind, and how little the real and permanent beaut^' 
of such fonns has been regarded. Some years ago, every article 0( 
this kind was made in what was called the Cliinese taste j and, haw- 
ever fantastic and uncouth the forms in reaUty were, they were yet 
universally admired, because they brought to mind those images si 
eastern magnificence and splendour, of which we have heard somudi^ 
and which we are always willing to believe, because they are distanti, 
To this succeeded the Gothic taste. Everything was now made in 
it indeed of Gothic furniture, hut in imitation of the it 
3. ornaments of Gothic halls and cathedrals. This slight a: 
Ml, however, was sufficient to give beauty to such forms, b 
3 ideas of Golliic manners and adventure, which had h 

1 the world from many beautiful compositions both it 
Averse, The taste which now leigus is that of the antique 
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Everything we now use, is made in imitation of those models which 
have been lately discovered in Italy; and they serve in the same 
manner to occupy our imagination, by leading to those recollections of 
Grecian or Roman taste, which have so much the possession of our 
tninds, from the studies and amusements of our youth. 

I shall only further observe upon this subject, that all such instances 
of the effect of accidental expression, in bestowing a temporary beauty 
Upon forms, conclude immediateiy against the doctrine of their abso- 
lute or independent beauty; and that they afford a very strong pre- 
sumption, if not a direct proof, that their permanent beauty arises 
also from the expressions they permanently convey to us. 

From the illustrations that I have offered in this long chapter on the 
beauty of forms, we seem to have sufficient reason for concluding ia 
generaj, that no forms, or species of forms, arein themselves originally 
beautiful; but that their beauty, in all cases, arises from their being 
expressive to us of some pleasing or affecting qualities. 

If the views also that I have presented on tlie subject are just, we 
may perhaps still further conclude, that the principal sources of the 
beauty of forms are, first, the expressions we connect with peculiar 
fbnns, either from the form itself, or the nature of the subject thus 
formed: secondly, the qualities of design, and fitness, and utility, 
which they indicate : and, thirdly, the accidental associations which 
we happen to connect with them. The consideration of these different 
eicpressions may afford perhaps some general rules, that may not be 
tnthout their use, to those arts that are employed in the production of 

All forms are either ornamental or usefuL 

I, — The beauty of merely ornamental forms appears to" arise from 
three sources, i. From the expression of the form itself. 2. From 
the expression of design. 3. From accidental expression. 

The real and positive beauty, therefore, of every ornamental form, 
wUl be in proportion to the nature and the permanence of the expres- 
sion by which it is distinguished. The strongest and most permanent 
emotioD, however, we can receive from such expressions, b that which 
arises from the nature of the form itself. The emotion we receive 
from the expression of design, as I have already shown, is neither so 
strong nor so permanent ; and that which accidental associations pro- 
duce, perishes often with the year which gave it birth. The beauty 
of accidental expression, is as variable as the caprice or fancy of man- 
kind. The beauty of the expression of design, varies with every 
period of art. The beauty which arises from the expression of fotro 
itself, is alone permanent, as founded upon the uniform constitution 
of the hiunan mind. Considering therefore the beauty of forms as 
constituted by the degree and the permanence of tiicir expression, ihe 
ibUowing conclusions seem immediately to suggest themselves. 
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I. That the greatest bcauly (\hich omaroental forms c 
" be that which arises from the expression of the form itselL 

That the next will be that which arises from the eiKpression o 
ign or skill 
That the least will be that which arises from accidental oi 

Inparary expression. 

In all those arts, therefore, that respect the beauty of form, it ought 
to be the unceasing study of the artist, to disengage his mind from 
the accidental associations of his age, as well a: 
judices of his art; to labour to distinguish his productions by that 
pure and permanent expression, which may be felt in every age; and 
to disdain to borrow a transitory fame, by yielding to the temporary 
caprices of his time, or by exhibiting only the display of his o 
dexterity or skill. Or, if the accidental taste of mankind must 
gratified, it is still to be remembered, that it is only in those artii 
which are employed upon perishable subjects, that it can be gratified 
\dih safety; that in those greater productions of art, which a 
destined to last for centuries, the fame of the artist must altogether 
depend upon the permanence of the expression, which he can 
municate to his work; and that the only expression which i; 
permanent, and which can awaken the admiration of every suca 
age, is that which arises from the nature of form itself, and which is 
founded upon the uniform constitution of man ; 

II. — The beauty of useful forms, arises eitlier from the expression of 
fitness, or of utility. 

With regard to this species of beauty, it is necessary at present only 
to observe, first, that it is in itself productive of a much weakec 
emotion, than that which arises from the different sources of orna- 
mental beauty ; but, secondly, that this emotion is of a more constant 
and permanent kind, and much more tmiformly fitted to excite the 
admiration of mankind. 

To unite these different kinds of beauty, to dignify ornamental 
forms also by use ; and to raise merely useful forms into beauty, is 
the great object cf ambition among every class of artists. Wherever 
both these objects can he attained, the greatest possible beauty that 
form can receive, will be produced ; but as this can very seldom be the 
case, the following rules seem immediately to present themselves, for 
the direction of the artist. 

I. That where the utility Oi forms is equal, that will be the most 
eautiful to which the most pleasing expression of form is given. 

I. That when those expressions are at variance, when the utility oi 

: form cannot be produced without sacrificing its natural beauty, 
9 when this beauty of form cannot be preserved without sacrificing 
', that form will be most universally and most permanently . 
n which the expresssion of utility is most fully preserved. 
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To human art, indeed, this union will always be difficult, and often 
impossible; and the artist, whatever may be his genius, must be con- 
tent to suffer that sublime distress, which a great mind alone can fee!, 
' to dedicate his life to the attainment of an ideal beauty, and to die 
at last without attaining iL' (Sir Josh. Reynolds.) Yet if it is painful 
to us to feel the limits that are thus imposed to the invention of man, 
it is still more pleasing to us, from the narrow schools of human art, 
to turn our regard to the great school of nature, and to observe the 
Stupendous wisdom with which these expressions are united in almost 
every form. 'And here, I think,' sa.ys Mr. Hogarth, 'will be the 
proper place to speak of .1 most curious difference between the living 
machines of nature in respect of fitness, and such poor ones in com- 
parison with them, as men are only capable of malting. A cluck, by 
the government's order, has been made by Mr. Harrison for the keep- 
ing of true time at sea; which is perhaps one of the most exquisite 
movements ever made. Happy the ingenious contriver! although 
the form of the whole, or of every part of this curious machine should 
be ever so confused, or displeasingly shaped to the eye, and although 
even its movements should be disagreeable to look at, provided it 
answers the end proposed; an ornamental composition was no part 
of his scheme, otherwise than as a polish might be necessary. If 
ornaments are required to be added to mend its shape, care must ly 
taken that they are no obstruction to the movement itself; and tha 
more, as they would be superfluous as to the main design. But, in 
nature's machines, how wonderfully do we sec beauty and use go hand 
in hand I Had a machine for this purpose been nature's work, the 
whole and every indi\'idual part might have hnd exquisite beauty of 
form, without danger of destroying the exquisiteness of its motion, 
even as if ornament had been the sole aim ; its movements too might 
have been graceful, without one superfluous tittle added for either of 
these lovely purposes. Now this is that curious difTerence between 
the fitness of nature's machines, and those made by mortal hands.' 

The application of this fine observation to innumerable instances 
both of inanimate and animated forms, it is in the power of every 
one to make; and I am much more willing to leave the impression 
which it must make upon every mind entire, than to weaken it by any 
illustrations of my own. 



Chapter v.— Of the Beauty and SuBLniiTY of Motion. 

Motion Is, in many cases, productive of the emotions of sublimity 

and beauty. With this quality, accordingly, we have many interesting 

Aaffccting associations. These associations arise either from the 

n itself, or from the nature of the bodies moved. Tlw 
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EfeUowing illustralions may perhaps show, that the beauty and suli- 

nity of motion arises from these associations, and that we have 

o believe, that this quality of matter is in itself either bcaudM' 
or sublime. 

I. — All motion is produced cither by visible or by invisible power; 
by some cause which we perceive, ox by some which is not the object 
cf sense. 

With all motions of the latter kind, we connect the idea of voluntaiy 
[lower ; and such motions are in fact expressive to us of the exe 
of power. Whether this association is the consequence of experience 
or whether it is the effect of an original principle, it is not at present 
material to inquire. The instance of children, and eves of an itn^lj , 
who uniformly infer life, where they perceive motion without any 
material cause, are sufficient evidences of the fact. 

That the sublimity and beauty of motion arises from their c 
pression of power, seems to be evident from the two following rat 
siderations. 

1. There is no instance where motion, which is the apparent eSbrt 
of force, is beautiful or sublime. It is impossible to conceive thft 
motion of a body that is draped or visibly impelled by another bo^ 
as either snblime or beautifuL 

2. AU beautiful or subUme motion is expressed in language byveibs 
in the active voice. We say, even in common language, that a tonent 
pom's,~a stream glides, — a rivulet winds,— that lightning darts, — thai 
light streams. Change these expressions, by means of any VMbin 
the passive voice, and the whole beauty of their motion is destroyed. 
In poetical composition, the same circumstance is uniformly observ* 
able. If motion were in itself beautiful or sublime, or if any partiadsi 
kinds of motion were so, these circumstances could not happen; and' 
such motions would still be beautiful or sublime, whether they were 
expressive of power or not 

The character of power varies according to its degree, and producs^ 
according to this difference, different emotions in our raind. Great' 
power produces an emotion of awe and admiration. Gentle or m 
rate, or diminutive power, produces an emotion of tenderness, of 
interest, of affection. To every species of power that is pleasinjj 
the idea of superiority to obstacle is necessary. All power, wheth 
great or small, which is inferior to obstacle, induces the idea of im>- 
perfection, and is considered with a kind of dissatisfaction. 

These considerations will probably explain a great part of the a 
lute sublimity and beauty of motion. 

Motion differs according to its degree, and according to its direction. 

I. Of the degree of motion. All motion, when rapid, is, I appro- 

hend, accompanied with the idea of great power. When slow, on the 

Lother hand, with the idea of gentle or diminutive power. For the 
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truth of this remark, I must appeal to the reader's own observation 
Rapid motion, accordingly, is sublime ; slow motion beautifiiL 

II. Of liie direction of raolion. Motion is either in a straight line, 
in an angular line, or in a scpenline or curvilinear hne. 

I. Motion in a straight line chiefly derives its expression hrom its 
degree. When rapid, it is simply sublime; when slow, it is simply 
beautiful. 

a. Motion in an angular line is expressive of obstruction, or of imper- 
fect power. When considered therefore in itself, and without relation 
to the body moving, it is simply unpleasing. 

3. Motion in curves is expressive of ease, of fireedom, of playfulness, 
and is consequently beautiful. 

The truth of this account of our associations with motion, I refer to 
the examination of the reader. The real beauty and sublimity of the 
different appearances of motions, seem to me to correspond very 
accurately with the expressions which the different combinations of 
the degree, and the direction of motion, convey to us. 

I. Rapid motion, in a straight line, is simply expressive of great 
power. It is accordingly, in general, sublime. Rapid motion ia angu- 
lar lines is expressive of great but imperfect power, of a power which 
every obstacle is sufficient to overcome. I believe that motion of this 
kind is accordingly very seldom subUme. Rapid motion in curve 
lines is expressive of great power, united with ease, freedom, fir play- 
fiilness. Motion of this kind, accordingly, though more sublime than 
the preceding, is less sublime than the first species of motion. The 
course of a torrent, when in a straight hne, is more sublime than 
when it winds into curves, and much more sublime than when it is 
broken into angles. The impetuous shooting of the eagle would lose 
much of its sublimity, if it were to deviate from the straight line; and 
vould be simply painful, if it it were to degenerate into an angular 
One. 

3. Slow motion in a straight line, is simply expressive of gentle and 
delicate power. It is accordingly beautiful. Slow motion in angular 
lines, is expressive of gentle power, and of imperfection or obstruction. 
These expressions, however, do not well accord, but mutually destroy 
each other. Motion of this kind, is, accordingly, very seldom beauti- 
liiL Slow motion ia curves is expressive of gentle power, united with 
ease, freedom, and playfulness. It is accordingly peculiarly beautifuL 
Thesoft gliding of a stream, the light traces of a summer breete upon 
a field of com, are beautiful when in a straight line; they are much 
more beautiful when they describe serpentine or winding lines: but 
ttiey are scarcely beautiful, when llieir direction is in sharp angles, and 
sodden deviations. 

The most sublime motion is that of rapid motion in a straight line. 
The most beautiful is that of slow motion in a line oF curves. I 
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RAPID MOTION IS IN CEHERAL SIJBUHE. 

imWy apprehend, that these conclusions are not very distant lhim| 
experience upon this subject. 
Besides these, however, which may be called the permanent 
iressions of motion, there are others which arise from the nature of 
bodies moved, and which have a very obvious effect in giving' 
luty or sublimity to the peculiar motions by which they are distin- 
guished. Instances of this kind are so familiar, that it will be n 
sary only to point out a few. 

Slow motion is, in genera!, simply beautiful. Where, however, 
the body is of great magnitude, slow motion is sublime. The sIoh 
motion of a first-rate man-of-war; the slow ascent of a great balloon; 
the slow march of an embattled army, are all sublime motions, and dc 
observe 

The cloud stupendous, from th' Atlantic wave, 
High low'ring sail along the horizon blue,' 
^thout an emotion of this kind. 
Rapid motion is in general sublime; yet where the bodies excite! 
only pleasing or moderate affections, motion of this kind becomes 
beautiful. The rapid shooting of the Aurora Borcalis, the quick' 
ascent of fire- works, a sudden stream of light from a small luminous 
object in the dark, arc familiar instances of this kind. The r 
^of the humming-bird is more rapid perhaps than that of the eagle, 
it the motion of the humming-bird is only beautiful. 
Motion in angular lines is, in genera], productive of an emotion (tf 
discontent, rather than of any emotion either of sublimity or beauty. 
Yet the motion of lightning, which is commonly of this kind, is 
strikingly sublime. The same appearance in electrical experiments 
is beautiful. 

Slow motion in waving lines, is, in general, the most beautiful of all 
But the motion of snakes or of serpents, is of all others the n 
agreeable and painful. 

In these instances, and many others that might be mentioned, it is. 

that the sublimity or beauty of the motion arises from the' 

ipression or character of the bodies moved; and that, in such case% 

expression of the body predominates over the general expression 

which we associate with the motion by which it is distinguished. 

From the facts 1 have mentioned, we may conclude. 

That the beauty and sublimity of motion, arises from the asso- 
onnect either with the motion itself, or with the bodies 
moved: and, 
2. That this sublimity or beauty, in any particular case, wiH t 
perfect, when the expression of the motion, and that of the bod) 
moved, coincide. 
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'Sec I. — IntkoductorY. — The preceding inquiries relate only to 
"iC beauty and sublimity of inanimate matter. I proceed to consider 
iC origin of tlie beauty or sublimity which we perceive in the coun- 
tenance and form of man ; the being, amid all the innumerable classes 
of material existence, who, in this respect, enjoys the most undoubted 
p«-en)inence ; and to whom the liberality of nature has been most 
"mspicuous, in accommodating the majesty and beauty of his 
Rial frame to the supreme rank which she has assigned him 
E her works. 

e full investigation of the principles of human beauty; and the 
»tion of them to the arts of painting and of statuary, would fur- 
e of the mast pleasing speculations which the science of taste 
ird. I am necessarilyrestrained to a more humble inquiry: 
1st confine myself to the examination of a single question, 
y the beauty of the human species is to be ascribed to any law 
nature, by which certain appearances in the countenance 
and form are originally, and independently, beautiful or sublime? 
or whether, as in the case of inanimate matter, it is to be ascribed 
to the various pleasing or interesting expressions we connect with 
snch appearances? 

In entering upon this investigation, it is impossible not to obsen^e, 
that if the human frame is, of all material objects, that in which the 
greatest degree of beauty is found, it is also the object with which we 
have the most numerous, and the most interesting associations. The 
greatest beauty of inanimate matter arises from some resemblances 
wc discover between particular qualities of it, and certain qualities or 
dispositions of mind: but the effect which such resemblanccor analch- 
gies can produce, is feeble, in comparison of that which is produced 
by the immediate expression of such quahties or dispositions in the 
human frame. Such resemblances also are few, as well as distant; 
but to the expressions of the human frame there are no other limits 
than those that are imposed to the intellectual or moral powers of man. 
That a great part of the beauty of the human countenance and form 
arises from such expressions, is, accordingly, very generally acknow- 
ledged. It is not, however, supposed, that the whole beauty of the 
countenance and form is to be ascribed to this cause; and the term 
expression is very generally used to distinguish that species of beauty 
which arises from the direct expression of mind, from that which is 
supposed to consist in certain visible appearances in the countenance 
and form. I shall endeavour now to show, that the same principle of 
expression is also the foundation of all the beauty or sublimity that is 
supposed to consist in certain visible appearances in the countenance 
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1 form, and that the wbolc beauty or sublimity v 
md in tlic external frame of man, is to be ascribed ti 

ir interesting qualities, which are either d 
resscd to us by such appearances. 

is beautiful or sublime in the human frame, may perhaps bi 
n the following enumeration. 
. In the countenance. 2. In the form. 3. In attitude. An^ 
> In gesture. 

For the sake of perspicuity, I am under the necessity of considering 
,e subjects separately. 



Sec, I1.~0f the Human CoutlTE>fANCE.— The beauty 

mity of the human countenance arises from three sources. Fits^ 

■'^h)m its colours; secondly, from the forms of the features; an^ 

I thirdly, from the composition of these colours and features. 

Part I.— Of the Colours of the Countenance. — There art 
two distinct species of colour in the human countenance which pro* 
duce the emotion of beauty or sublimity. First, the permanent, a 
secondly, the variable colours of the countenance. The first are thfl 
general and characteristic colours of the countenance, the peculiariQ" 
mplexion, the colour of the eyes, the lips, the hair, the beardi, 
Stc. The second are those colours which are produced by particular 
or temporary affections of mind, as the blush of modesty, the paleness 
of fear, the glow of indignation, the vivid light which animates (bt 
eye of joy, or the dark cloud which seems to hang over the eye uj 
melancholy and grief, &c 

I Withbothof these species of colours, I think itwil! be acknowledged 

k&at we have distinct and important associations. 

ft Of the Permanent Colours.— i. Such colours have expresaonJ 

"to us simply as colours, and upon the same principles which have J 
formerly been stated. (Essay II. chap. iii. sect. 2.) It is thus t" 
the pure white of the countenance is expressive to us, according ti 
different degrees, of purity, fineness, gaiety. The dark compleiio*! 
on the other hand, is expressive to us of melancholy, gloom, or 
nesB. Clear and uniform colours are significant of perfection 
consistency. Mixed or mottled complexions, of confusion and it 
fection. In the colour of the eyes, blue, according to its difl 
degrees, is expressive of softness, gentleness, cheerfulness, o 
black, of thought, or gravity, or of sadness. A bright or brilliant e; 
is significant of happiness, vivacity, and gaiety ; a dim and turbid e; 
on the contrary, of confusion, imperfection, or melanchoiy. The p 
llity of such associations is too ivell evinced by common experience 
d common language, to need any further illustration. 
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2, Certain colours in the countenance are expressive to us of yo-jth 
or of age, of health or of disease; and convey to us all the emotions 
which we thus understand them to express. There is no child who 
does not distinguish between the bloom of youth, and the paleness of 
old age ; who does rot understand the difference between the brilliant 
eye of health, and the languid eye of disease; and who has not there- 
tore acquired associations which are to govern his future life, and to 
make these permanent signs of the accidents of the human frame, 
significant to him of the state or condition they express. 

3. It is yet further to be observed, that certain colours in the per- 
manent complexion, are expressive (and very powerfully expressive to 
ns) of peculiar characters or dispositions of mind. In this respect all 
men are physiognomists. The opinions we form, at first sight, of the 
character of strangers, the language of the young, and the loose 
opinions we hear every day ia the world, are all significant to us of 
some propensity to judgment from these esterral signs : and when we 
investigate the foundation of these judgments, we shall find them 
chiefly to be rested upon the associations we have connected with the 
colours of the countenance. 

The complexion, in this view, admits of four principle variations. 
It is either dark or foir, or pale or blooming. Each of these has 
established expressions to us. Bark complexions are expressive of 
strength, of gravity, and melancholy ; fair complexions of cheerfulness, 
feebleness, and delicacy. The complexion, in the same manner, when 
pale, is expressive of gentleness, tenderness, and debility; when 
blooming, of gaiety, and vigour, and animation. 

It is in the same manner that the eyes admit of four principal 
varieties of permanent colours, which are accompanied with as many 
different expressions. They are either black or blue, brilliant or 
languid. Black eyes are expressive to us of thoughifulness, serious- 
ness, melancholy; blue eyes, on the contrary, of softness, serenity, 
or chcerfuincsK. Brilliant eyes are expressive of joy, vivacity, pene- 
tration; languid eyes, on the contrary, of mildness, sensibility, or 
sorrow. The different compositions of such colours in the eyes, or in 
ihe complexion, produces a correspondent variety or diversity of 
tacpressioD. 

Whatever may be the foundation of such association, there seems 
to be no doubt of their reality ; and a day scarcely passes in which, 
either in our own experience, or in the language of conversation 
around us, we may not be sensible of their existence. There seems, 
liowever, to be a sufficient foundation for some associations of this 
kind, in our opinion of the permanent connection of certain qualities 
of mind, with certain external appearances of colour in the humnn 
GODntenancc. The two great varieties of complexion, the fair and the 
datk, ate, in feet, very generally found to be connected with the 
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opposite characters c>f cheerfulness and of melancholy ; and so br « 
this from being a fnnciful relation, that it is generally admitted by 
those who have ilic best opportunities of ascertaining it, the pnofcssois 
of medical science. The foundation of our association of paleness ot 
complexion with delicacy and debility, and of bloom with vigour and 
animation, seems to be equally solid, as these colours are in general 
the signs of health, or of indisposition, and as commonly united with 
such qualities of body and such dispositions of mind as they geoerally 
produce. The expression of colour in the eyes seems to arise from 
twodifferent sources. Black eyes are coimuonly united with the dark, 
and blue eyes witb the fair complexion. They have, therefore, the 
different expressions of these different complexions. With respect to 
the brilliancy or lauguor of the eye, on the other hand, we have often 
reason to Observe, that all joyful or animating affections, and aSi] 
vigorous exertions of mind, give lustre and brilliancy; and that all 
sorrowful, or dispiriting, or pathetic emotions, give softness and 
languor to the colours of the eye. Such appearances, therefore, arR 
early and strongly associated with the qualities of mind with which 
they have so generally been found to be accompanied, and are naturally 
regarded as the signs of these qualities. 

II, — The expression of the ■vnriable colours of the c 
atill more distinct and precise. That the affections and passions o 
the human mind have correspondent appearances in the colours of the 
..juntenance, is a fact which all men imdersland, and have understood 
from infancy. There is no man who does not distinguish between the 
blush of modesty and the glow of indignation; the paleness of fear 
and the lividness of envy; the sparkling eye of joy and the piercing 
eye of rage; the dim and languid eye of grief and the open and 
passive eye of astonishment, &c. These appearances are so unifona 
in the human countenance, and are so strongly associated with thdr 
correspondent affections of mind, that even the first period of infancy 
is sufficient to establish the connection. It seems to me, therefor^ 
altogether unnecessary to illustrate further the reality of these 
associations. 

I have thus very shortly stated some of the associations we haw; 
with the colours of the human countenance, or some of the characters 
or dispositions of mind of which they are expressive ti 
for me now to show, that such colours owe their beauty or sublimity 
to this cause ; and that, when these expressions are withdrawn, or ni 
longer accompany them, our sentiment of beauty or sublimity i! 
withdrawn along with them. 

The beauty of colours, in this instance, must obviously arise fraffli 
other of these three sources^ 

Either, first, from some original beauty in these colours themselve 

Secondly, from some law of our nature, by which the appearance ol 
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such colours in the countenance is fitted immediately and pcrrnanently 
to produce the emotion of beauty ; or,. 1 

Thirdly,from their being significant tous of certain qualities capable 
of producing pleasing or interesting emotion. 

1, That such colours are not beautiful simply as colours, or as objects 
ofsensaiign, has been already sufficiently shown in the former chapter 
of colours. 

2. That we have no reason to suppose any law of our nature, by 
which certain colours in the human countenance are immediately and 
permanently beautiful, may perhaps be obvious from the following 
considerations. 

1. If there were any such law of our nature, it would be obvious 
I (like every other) in infancy. The child would mark its love or 

admiration according to the complexion or colours of the countenances 
of those who surrounded it: audits aversion would be shown to aE 
who varied from these sole and central colours of beauty. The reverse 
of this is so much the case, that everyone must have remarked it 
For the first years of life, no sense of beauty among individuals, in 
this respect, is testified by children. The countenances of the old, on 
the contrary, with all their loss of colouring, are more delightful to 
them, than those of youth and infancy; and if there are any colours 
that appear to them as peculiarly beautiful, it is the pale countenance 
of the mother, in whose looks they read her affection, or the faded com- 
ple3donoftheagednurse,forwhose looks they mirglelove with reverence. 

2. If there were any such law of beauty, out opinions of such a 
kind would be permanent. One central colour in every feature or 
portion of the countenance, would alone be beautiful, and every devia- 
tion from it would be felt as a deviation from this original and pre- 
scribed beauty. How much the reverse of all this is true, every man 
must have felt from his own experience. In countenances of different 
character, we look for different tones of complexion, and diiferent 
degrees of colour. In different individuals we admire not only dif- 
ferent, but opposite colours of eyes, of hair, of complexion; and, what 
is still more, in the same individual, wc admire, at different times, very 
different appearances of the same colours, on the same complexion. 
Such facts are altogether irreconciloable with the belief of any sole or 
central colour, which alone is beautiful. 

3. if there were any such law of the beauty of colours, it would, like 
all the other laws of our nature, be universal ; and all nations would 
have agreed in some certain colours of the human countenance, which 
alone were beautiful. How far this is from being true, and how much, 
on the contrary, every nation has its own national and peculiar sense 
of'beauty in this respect, it would be very uimecessary to attempt to 
tUufitrate. 

The remaining supposition is, that the beauty of colours in the 
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couiiicnancc is derived from iheir being sii^nificant t 
qualities, capable of producing pleasing or interesting emolion. 

That this is the case, and that the common sentiments of ma.iikind 
arc governed by tkis principle, may, I trust, appear from the following- 
simple illustrations. 

I, — The same colour which is beautiful in ■ 
beautiful in another; whereas if there were any law of nature, bf 
which certain colours were permanently beautiful, these colours alone 
wouJd be beautiful in every case. Of the truth of the fact wluch I 
have stated, no person can be ignorant. The colours which we admin 
in childhood are unsuitable to youth; those which we adnure ii 
youth, are as unsuitable to manhood; and both are different fem 
those which we expect, and which we love in age. Reverse the otitt^ 
^five to age the colours of manhood, to manhood those of youth, or t( 

lUth those of childhood: and while the colours are the same, eveq 
feye would discover, that there was something unnatural i 
Appearance, and that they were significant of very different expression 
from those which we were in the habit of connecting with them. 

The distinction of the sexes, and the very different expectations wi^ 
form from them, afford another illustration. If any certain colouM 
are instinctively beautiful in the human countenance, they must 
equally beautlhil in every countenance. Yet there is no one who d 
not expect a very different degree, at least of colour, i 
and who does not find, that the same colour which is beautifiil in 
one, as expressive of the character he expects, is positively pauiflii 
and disagreeable in the other. The dark red or the firm browaol 
complexion, so significant to ua, in man, of energy and vigour, » 
be simply painful to us in the complexion of woman; while the peai^ 
white, and the evanescent bloom which expresses to us so well allth 
gentleness, and all the delicacy of the female character, would h 
painful or disgusting to us in the complexion of man. 

The siime observation may be extended to all the professkaad 
human life. In the shepherd and in the warrior, in the sage ^id i 
the citizen, in the tyrant and in the martyr, we imagine, and w 
very difiereni colours of complexion. To these expectations, t 
lain ter and the poet have always instinctively yielded; and, in 

[agination of colour, have not less exhibited their powers, than i( 

conception of feature, and in the disposal of attitude or gestn 
Ivery colour of the human countenance we feel to be beautiful oi 
when it corresponds to the character which is presented to us; a 
every colour, on the contrary, which is contradictory to tlie charade^ 
that is meant to be expressed, we feel as imperfect or displea 
Such feeUngs or conclusions, it is obvious, could never occur, if ihert 
■were any certain or precise colours of the human countenance whica 
beautiful by some previous law of nature. 
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II. — The most different, and even opposite colours are felt as 
beaiilifiil, when ihey are significant to us of pleasing or of interesting 
qualities in the countenances to which they belong. 

There is nothing more opposite in point of colouring, than thehloom 
of youth to the paleness of old age yet both we know are beautiful. 
We love the dazzling white of complexion of the inlimt in its cradle. 
We love afterwards the firm brown colour which distinguishes the 
young adventurer in exercise ot arms. In the recluse student, we 
espect the pale complcidon, which signifies watching, and midnight 
meditation. In the soldier and sailor we look for a complexion har- 
dened to chmate, and embrowned with honourable toil. In all the 
variety of classes into which society has distributed mankind, we look 
for, in the same manner, some distinct colouring as significant of this 
classificatioa We meet with it in the descriptions of the poet, and 
the representations of the painter; and we feel our minds unsatisfied 
if wc do not discover it in real life. 

No colours can be more different than those of the eyes and of the 
hair. The dark and blue eye; the fair and the black hair, are not 
only different, but almost opposite. Yet who will pretend that they 
have not fell beauty in all of them? and to what principle are we to 
ascribe the effect, if we maintain, that there are only certain colours in 
this respect which nature has made beautiful? 

It is still further observable, that even in the same countenance the 
most different colours are beautiful, when they are expressiveof pleas- 
ing or interesting qualities. The blush of modesty is very diflercot 
from the paleness of sensibility. The glow of indignation is equally 
different from the pallid hue of concentrated affliction ; the bloam of 
health and joy, from the languor of sickness and sorrow. Yet in the 
same person we may often witness these striking contrasts : and per- 
haps it would be difficult for us to say when the same countenance 
was most beautiful. In the colour of the eyes, the same differences 
are observable. The dark and brilliant eye may sometimes be veiled 
in dimness and distress. The softness of the blue eye may be exalted 
to temporary vigour and brilliancy. The manly eye of the soldier 
may be suffused with pity; and the timid eye of woman bum with 
just resentment or with dignified scorn. In all such differences of 
colour, we may still feel the emotion of beauty; an effect which coiJd 
not possibly happen if there were any law of our nature, by which 
certain colours only in the bumao countenance were productive of 
ftis emotion. 

III. — In pursuing these observations, it is still more impoHant to 
obaerre, that our feelings of beauty in the colours of the human coun- 
tenance, are so far from being precise and definite, ns they would 
necessarily be, if they arose from any original law of our nniurc, ilia^ 
in reality, they are altogether dependent on our moral opinions, and tl "" 
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only in rospccl to ihc dispositions thej- signify, b«i wen in lespcct 
ihc degree cf ihcsc disposiiions. Of this very imporunt faet, I 
U oCTvr only n few illustrations, because every one of my rcadcn is 
le to verify it to himself. 

The difference of the permanent colours of the countenance ii 

ivious to every one. Every one, however, has not observed, thnC 

the same colours have afleclcd him with very different emolioasy in 

different circumstances. There is a paleness of complexion which 

arises from grief, from sensibility, from study. There is a similar 

paleness which arises from envy, from guilty fear, from deep rerenge. 

if the colour alone were beautiful, its beauty would remain in ewy 

case ; but no one will say that this is true. The beauty of the colour, 

5, is always dependent upon the disposition it signifies ; the 

ur varies in its effect with the expression, of which it is the sign; 

the painter, while he spreads it upon his pallet, knows that hylho 

le mechanical means, he can either create beauty or disgust, and 

tnake us, according to the expression which it signifies, glow 

moral admiration, or thrill ivith moral terror. 

The opposite colour of the countenance, the bloorningor florid com- 
plexion is subject to the same moral criticism. It is the sign to us, in 
many cases, of joy, of hope, of enthusiasm ; of virtuous indignation, 
of kind and benevolent affections. In such cases, it is to a cc 
degree beautiful In other eases, it may be the sign to us of pride, of 
anger, of inteniperate passion, of selfish arrogance. In such cas 
is not only not beautiful, but positively painful. How often are w 
ceived in this respect, in ourfirst speculation upon any human counten- 
ance ! and how permanently do we return to interpret the sign by the 
qualities wc find it to signify, and to feel it either beautiful or otherwise 
by the nature of these qualities ! The aversion which mankind have 
ever shown to the painting of the countenance, has thus a real foun- 
dation in nature. It is a sign which deceives, and, what is worse, 
which is intended to deceive. It never can harmonise with the genuine 
character of the countenance ; it never can vary with those unexpected 
incidents which gives us our best insight into human character; . 
it never can be practised by those who have no character but that 
which fashion lends them, or those who wish to affect a character 
different from their own. The same observation may be cxtetided tO 
the colours of the eye. If we had no other principles of judgment 
tlian some original law of our nature, certain colours, or degrees rf 
colouring, would alone be permanently beautiful. How little this i* 
^Ijie case ; how much we appreciate the language of the eye, or 
itrary, and how strikingly its beauty is determined bj- the emo 
passions it signifies, I leave very securely to my readers to verifj* 
Tjy their own enperience. 

In the variable colours of the countenance, or those «'hich a 
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from present or transitory feelings, the same fact is easily discemibk. 
No things, in point of colouring, are so analogous as the blush of 
modesty, and that of conscious guilt; yet, when we know the emotions 
they signify, is their effect the same f The paleness of fear is beautiful, 
because it is ever interesting, in the female countenance. Tell us, 
that it arises from some trivial or absurd cause, and it becomes imme- 
diately ridiculous. There is a colour of indignation or of scorn, which 
may accord with the most heroic beauty. Say to us, that it arises 
e childish source ofetiquette or precedence, and our sentiment 
^eauty is instantly converted into disgust. There is a softness and 
{por both in the light and in the motion of the eye, which we never 
It deep interest, when we consider it as expressive of general 
, or of occasional sorrow, Tell us, that it is affectation, that 
anner of the ill-judging fair one who has adopted it, and, 
' instead of interest, we feel nothing but contempt. Illustrations of this 
kind might be easily extended to every emotion or passion of the 
human mind. I leave them to the prosecution of my readers; and I 
flatter myself, they will see that such varieties in our sense of beauty 
could never exist, if there were any certain and definite colours in the 
human countenance, which alone were originally and permanently 
beautiful. 

Part II.— Of the Features of the Human Countenance. — 
There is a similar division of the features of the countenance of men, 
as of its colours, into what may be called (though with some restric- 
tion) the permanent and the variable. The permanent feaiuresare such 
as give the individual distinction, or form the peculiar character of 
the countenance in moments of tranquillity and repose. Such are the 
peculiar form of the head, the proportion of the face, the forms of the 
finrehead, eyebrows, cose, cheeks, mouth, and chin, with Iheir relation 
to the forms of the neck, shoulders, &c. The variable features are 
snch forms of the permanent features, as are assumed under the in- 
fluence of occasional or temporary passions, as the contracted brow of 
anger, the elevated eyebrow of surprise, the closed eyelids of minh, 
the open eye of astonishment, the raised lip of cheerfulness, the 
depressed lip of sorrow, &c. 

With both of these appearances, I apprehend that wc have distinct 
nnd pou-erful associations ; or, in other words, that they are expressive 
to us, either directly or indirectly, of qualities of mind capable of pro- 
ducing emotion. 

I, Such forms in the countenance, have expression to us simply as 
foims, Biid arc beautiful upon the same principles, as I have cndea- 
Tourcd to illustrate. Independent of ^ direct expression, small, 
smooth, and well-outlined features, are expressive of delicocy or fine- 
ness. Harsh and prominent features, with a coarse and impctfcct 
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Ittltlinc, of imperfection, roughness, and coarseness. The u 
'ntuics (perhaps ihc most important of all physical obserralioDS^ 
admili, in the same manner, cither of a Bowing and undulating oulliaei 
or of harsh and angular conjunction. The first is evci expressire EB 
119 of case, frcedoin, and of tineness; the second of stillness, of o 
strotm, and of imperfection. These indirect enpressions prevail, not 
indeed over tbc more direct expressions which intimacy or knowledge' 
gives. But, that they govern us in some degree wth regard to those' 
who arc strangers to us; that we are disposed to attribute la tlte> 
character of those who are unknown to us, the character which tl 
physic.il features exhibit ; and that, even with regard to those we tmt' 
IDOBt, wc arc sometimes apt to lament that the form of their fcatcm 
!• so little expressive of their character, are facts which every on* 
knows, and which need not be illustrated. 

a. Such forms of features are, in general, directly expressiTe lo ttsol 
particular characters or dispositions of mind. That certain appeal^ 
ances, or conformations of the features of the human countenance, aiSi 
significant of certain qualities or distinctions of mind, is a fact whii" 
every child knows, even in its nurse's arms, and which, whether 
arises from any original instinct, or from experience, is yt 
to establish a natural language, long before any artificial language 
formed or understood. There are probably three sources from whicfi 
these Associations arise : first, the expression of physical form, which 
I have just stated j secondly, experience of the uniform connection of 
such appearances with certain characters or dispositions of the hiunaii 
mind ; a fai;t of which no evidence can be greater than that of the 
distinction which the infant makes between the countenance of chil- 
dren, of women, and of men ; and, thirdly, the observation of the 
influence which habitual passions have upon the permanent confcaTna- 
tion of the features, and the consequent beliel that the sign indicalei: 
the disposition usually signified. 

Of the variable features it is unnecessary to enter into any explana* 
tion. That the human countenance possesses a degree of exjH-es6io% 
in this respect, beyond every other animated being ; that, in its genuiot 
State, it is the mirror of whatever passes in the mind; and that all 
that is great or lovely in human character may there be read, even bf 
the material eye— are truths which every one knows, and upon nhich 
the painter, the sculptor, and the poet, have formed the most eicquisil 
productions of their arts. I cannot therefore fatigue my readel 
with any einuiicralion of these eficcfs which all have known, and aff 
must have felt. 

That the beauty or sublimity of the forms which occur t 
features of the human countenance, arises from such expreMionsalOB^ 
and not from any original beauty in such forms themselves, 
perhaps be evident from the following illustrations. 
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I. If there were any original beauty in peculiar forms of this kind, 
aboj^iher independent of the expressions of mind we associate with 
them, it would necessarily follow, iliat t'hesame forms of features would 
be permanently beautilul, and that every farm that deviated from this 
tuiginal and prescribed form would, in the same degree, deviate from 
the form of beauty. 

The slightest experience is, I apprehend, sufficient to show the 
fclsehood of this opinion. It is impossible to conceive a greater dif- 
ference than takes place in the same being, in the form and constrac- 
and proportion of features, thaathat which uniformly takes place 
' progress of man from infancy to old age. In this progress 
. single feature which is not changed in form, in size, or 
to the rest : yet, in all these, we not only discover beauty, 
■what is more important, we discover it at different ages, in forms 
difFerent, if not opposite, from those in which we had discovered it 
Tiefore. The round cheek, the tumid lip, the unmarked eyebrow, 8;c, 
which are all so beautiful in infancy, j-ield to the muscular cheek, the 
firm and contracted lip, the dark and prominent eyebrow, and all the 
opposite forms which create the beauty of manhood. It is again the 
want of all this muscular power, and the new change of ail the forms 
which i( induces; the collapsed cheek, the trembling lip, the grey eye- 
brow, &c., which constitute the beauty of age. The poet and the 
[mnter know it: but were they, from any visionary theory, to alter 
these signatures of expression; werwtheyto give to manhood the 
fcattares of infancy, however beautiful, or to age those of manhood, 
however eloquently commented upon, is there any one who, for a 
moment, could look upon their representations ? It is needless forme 
to say, that the same observation extends equally to the featuies that 
are characteristic of sex; that the form or proportion of the same 
features is very diflerent in the different sexes ; that even 
where alone they are the general objects of emotion, these forms vary 
with the progress of time ; and that, in general, no forms of features 
are beautiful, but those which accord with the character we expect i 
the age or period of the person we contemplate. 

With regard to the variable features, the proposition I have slated 
uget more generally observable. If there is any peculiar form of any 
fiealure which is permanently beautiful, let the inquirer state 
himself, and then let him examine the countenances of actual n. 
or the representations of the painter by this standard. He will find, 
if I mistake not, not only that this peculiar form has no permanency 
of beaucy, but. on the contrary, that it is often the reverse ; that there 
is some other law that governs his opinion upon the subject ; anil that 
the most different conformations of the same features are beautiful or 
Otherwise, nccording to the emotions they signify. If Ihe smoolh and 
open brow of youth and gaiety is In5linctivdy beiintiful, the d^irk aiid 
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tinkled brow of indignation, or passion, ought to be positively dis 
MMng; yel Ihc cicpericnce of nature, and of the representation ol 
e imiUItve arU, will show us how false would be the coDclusion. II 
e elevated eyebrow of hope or mirth is beautifu], how shall wt 

I for the still more powerful beauty of the contracted, and ci 
mvuUcd eyebrow of fear, of horror, or of guilt? The form of the 
tecian nose is said to be originally beautiful ; and in many case^ and 
b the maimer in which the artists of antiquity employed it, it 'a un- 
iDubtedly beautiful, because it is the confonnatioD of tbat feature 
Aich best expresses the charactw they wished to represent. Pif^y, 
faowcver, this beautiful form to the counteaance of the warrior, 
bandit, the martyr, &c., or to any countenance which is meant \t 
press deep or powerful passion, and the most vulgar spectator w 
be sensible of dissatisfaction, if not of disgust. Is the mouth of youtli, 
of hope, of rapture, beautiful? No contrast of the same feature eailj 
be so great as that of the same mouth, under the influence of grie^w 
age, or of melancholy. And yet the painter is able to render thCM 
conformations beautiful; and they who have lived but a little it 
world, have known, that they are in fact more beautiful, than all that 
the same feature can receive from hope, or youth, or joy. It were 
ardonable to extend these illustrations to a greater length; i 
snough to lead my readers to observe for themselves, and to atti 
tlie general truth, that, if there were any forms of features originally 
lanenlly beautiful, these, and these only, could bebeaulifiilin 
IS ; and that every form that deviated from this prescribed 
Bid central form, would necessarily be the object cither of disgw 
""sappointmenL 

"s very easy to see, in the second place, that the most differeaC 
™tbr m s of feature are actually beautiful : and that their beauty unifon 
arises from the expressions of which they are significant to us. 1 
open forehead is expressive to us of candour and generosity, and si 
a countenance which has that expression. The low forehead, on the 
contrary, is expressive to us of thought, of gloom, or melancholy, 
becomes, therefore, a different expression of coimtenance. The ft 
and blooming cheek suits the countenance of youth, and mirth, at 
female loveliness: the sunk and faded check, the face of sensibilityr 
of grief, or of penitence. The raised lip, the elevated eyebrow, the 
rapid motion of the eye, are all the concomitants of joyous beauty. 
The reverse of all these — the depressed lip, the contracted eyebrow, 
the slow and languid motion of the eye— are the circumstances mhidi 
we expect and require in the countenances of sorrow or of scnsibilily. 
Change any of these conformations; give to the open and candid 
countenance the low forehead; to the face of grief, the fresh and 
blooming cheek of joy ; to the mourner the raised lip, or the elevated 
eyebrow, which arc expressive to us of cheerful or joyous passions; 
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and the picture becomes a monster, from which even then the mo«t 
■vulgar laste would lly, as from something unnatural and disgusting. 
If there were any real or original beauty in such conformations, nothing 
pf this kind could happen; and however discordant were our emotions 
of beauty and of sentiment, we should still fee! these conformations 
beautiful, just as we perceive, under all circumstances, colours to be 
. jKrmancntly colours, or forms to be forms. 

3. The slight illustrations which I have now offered, seem to mp 
Siifficient to convinte those who will prosecute them, that there is no 
wiginal beauty in any peculiar or distinct forms of the human features. 
There is another illustration which perhaps may still more strongly 
iw the real origin of such beauty to consist in the expressions of 
p which they are significant, vii., that the same form of feature is bcauti- 
' or not, just as it is expressive or not of qualities of mind which are 
amiable or interesting Co us. 

With regard to the permanent features, every one must have re- 
marked, that the same form of feature which is beautiful in the one 
is not beautiful in the other ; that as there is a different expression, 
.there arc different signs by which we expect them to be signified; 
and that, in consequence, the same signs are productive of very dif- 
ferent emotions, when they are thus significant of improper or c/ 
luamiable expressions. They who are conversant in the productionN 
of the fine arts, must have equally observed, that the forms and pro- 
portions of features, which the sculptor and the painter have given to 
their works, are very different, according to the nature of the character 
they represent, and the emotion they wish to excite. The form or 
proportions of the features of Jove are different from those of Hercules, 
those of Apollo fiom those of Ganymede, those of the Fawn from those 
of the Gladiator. In female beauty, the form and proportions in the 
features of Juno are very different from those of Venus, those of 
""icrva from those of Diana, those of Niobefrom those of the Graces. 
All, however, are beautiful; because all are adapted with exquisite 
taste to the characters they wish the countenance to express. Let the 
' tbcorist change them, and substitute for this varied and significant 
beauty, the forms which he chooses to consider as solely beautiful; 
and the experiment will very soon show, that the beauty of these forms 
lot ori^nal and independent, but relative and significant ; and that 
when they cease to be expressive of the character we expect, they cease 
in the same moment to be beautiful. 

The illustration, however, may be made still more precise; for, even 

in the same countenance, and in the same hour, the same form of 

feature may be beautiful or otherwise. Although there is an obvious 

distinction between the permanence of some features of the counte- 

mce, it is at the same time true, that even the permanent features 

e susceptible of some change of form; that they vary with the cm- 




rs GIVE CHARACTER TO TBK PEATOUKS. 

It of ihe muscles which move them j and ibat, therefore, ihij 
is rather relatively than positively true. The forehea 

s form and dimensions wilh various passionsu The lia 
c nose is varied by the dcvaiion or depression of the muscles o 
* eyebrow ; and its whole form is stiil more altered by the co; 
n or expansion of the nostrils. The cheeks sink or swell, as ihe| 
c influenced by different emotions: and no one need be told tha 
5 mouth is HO susceptible of variety of form, that from that future 
, every one b able to interpret the emotion of the person- 
e same observation is applicable to the rest of the features. l£ 
e were, therefore, any original form in all these features, which- 
ivcly beautiful, it would allow, that, in all these change^ 
ne only that was beautiful, and that all the rest voM, 
3 their variations, be, in so far, deviations from beaut|i 
The real fact however, is, that every one of these varieties are beaudii^ 
when they are cipressive to us of emotions of which we approve, aoj 
in which we sympathize; that none is beautiful when it has not diii 
expression; that any feature unsusceptible of these changes, would he 
felt as imperfect or monstrous; and that the degree of change 01 
variation, which is beautiful or otherwise, is always determined by ita 
correspondence to our sentiment of the propriety or impropriety of ihl 
emotion which it signifies. The reader will find innumerable illustra- 
tions of this truth, both in his observation of common nature, and of' 
The representations of the painter and the sculptor. 

With regard to the variable features (those which are expressive of 
momentiiry or local emotion), that the beauty of their forms does not 
arise from their approach to any one standard, but from the nature ol 
the expressions they signify to us, is a truth which may be ess&f 
observed in the study even of the same countenance. Nothing can 
be more different in point of form, than what occurs in the same iaotf. 
in the muscles of the eyebrow, in the dose or open conformation of 
the eyelids, in the contraction or dilatation of the nostrils, in theeleva" 
tion or depression of the lips, in the smoothness or swelling of the 
muscles of the throat and neck : yet all of these are beautiful, or at 
least susceptible of beauty. It may have been our fortune to see all 
these variations of form to have taken place in the same countenance^ 
within the space of a few hours. And if we recollect our sentiment^ 
we shall find, that all of them were not only beautiful, when they weta 
the genuine signs of emotions wilh which we sympathized : but, what 
is more, that they were the only forms which, in such circumstance^ 
could have been beautiful; that their variety corresponded lo the 
variety of emotions which the mind experienced; and that any other 
conformations of feature, however beautiful in other circumstances, 
would then have been painful or distressing. If any of my readers 
have not felt this in their own experience, let them attend (while it is 
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■ their power) to the countenance of Mrs. Siddons, in the progress 

V of her great parts of tragedy. Let them obsen'e liow the forms 

ns of every feature vary with the passions which they so 

f express; let them mark every variety of form aknost, of 

e human countenance is capable, take place in the space of a 

t hours; let them then ask themselves what is the common 

fe of this infinite beauty; and although, in this examination, they 

till have but a feeble sense of the excellences of this illustrious 

I, they will be sensible, that there is no original or prescribed 

if feature which alone is beautiful, but that every conformation 

tttiful when it is expressive of the emotions which we expect 

[I. — Of the Composition of the Colours and 
IN the Human Countenance, —The illustrations which 
I have given in the two former sections, relate to the beauty of the 
colours or features of the countenance, as single or individual objects 
of observation. It is very obvious, however, that all these are only 
parts of a whole; that some relation, at least, exists between those 
parts of the countenance and the countenance itself; and that there 
is some harmony or accordance which we expect and demand in the 
composition of these ingredients, before we feel that the whole is 
beautiful The investigation of the principles which govern us in our 
sentiments of composition will, I trust, afford an additional proof of 
the real nature and origin of human beauty. 

If there were any original and independent beauty in any peculiar 
colours or forris, it would then necessarily follow, that the union of 
these beautiful forms and colours would compose a countenance of 
beauty, and that every deviation tn composition from these original 
principles of beauty would, in proportion to this deviation, affect us 
with sentiments either of indifference or disgust. If such were the 
constitution of our nature, the painter and the sculptor would possess 
a simple and determinate rule for the creation of beauty ; the beautiful 
fonns and colours of the human countenance would be as definite as 
the proportions of architecture; and the production of beauty might 
be as certainly attained by the artist, as arithmetical truth is by the 
arithmetician. That this is not the case; that the beauty of the 
btimao countenance is not governed by such definite rules; and that 
there are some other qualities necessary for the painter and the 
sculptor, than the mere observation of physicalappearances, are trutha 
<rith which every one is acquainted, and which therefore it would be 
unnecessary to attempt to illustrate. 

If, on ihe other hand, the principles which i have before attempted 
to illustniic are just, if tli^ beauly of every individual colour or form 
in the countenance, is determined by Its expression to us of some 
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ssing or interesting qualily, then it ought to follow, (as in all otiia' 

»es of composition), that the expression of the whole ought to regUi 

e the beauty of the parts ; that the actual beauty of these parts oi 
fercdients, ought to depend upon their relation to the general cli* 

iCtcr; and that the composition therefore should only be beau liful^ 
n this relation of expression was justly preserved, and when a 
colour or feature was admitted, but what tended to the production of 
□nc harmonious and unmingled emotion. 

That this is really the case ; that our opinion of the beauty of the iiu- 
man countenance is determined by ihislaw; and that, in every particular 
case, our sense of the beauty of the constituent parts is decided by tlwir 
relation to the prevailing character or expression of the countenance^ 
may perhaps be obvious from the fallowing considerations. 

1. — I have formerly endeavoured to show, that in the case of phy- 
sical forms, no form was in reality beautiful to us, which was no 
sign of some pleasing or interesting expression, or which, in other 
words, was not productive of some emotion. It is natural to thint, 
tliai the same law should be preserved in the forms, &c., of the human 
countenance; and it is still morenatural to think so, when we consider, 
thai the expressions of the countenance are the direct expressions rf 
mind. That the beauty, therefore, of every countenance, arises from 
its expression of some pleasing or interesting quality, in which our 
imagination loves to indulge ; and that no countenance is ever felt as 
beautiful, where such indirect or direct expressions are not found, ii 
proposition (I trust) which the readers of the previous illustrations 
will both expect and demand. The truth of it may, perhaps, be eluci- 
dated by the following illustrations. 

I. I would appeal, in the first place, to common experience. If the 
real beauty of the human countenance arises from the union of ce 
forms and colours that are originally beautiful, then every man ought 
to feel the sentiment of beauty in those cases alone, where those 
certain appearances were united. Of the truth of this proportion 
every man. is a judge. I will presume, on the contrary, to say, that 
there is no man who has ever felt the sentiment of beauty, who will 
not acknowledge, that he has felt it in the most various and even 
opposite conformations of features ; that he has felt, that instead oT 
being governed by any physical law of form or colour, it has been 
governed by the individual circumstances of the countenance; that 
whenever it has been felt, it has been felt as significant of some pleas- 
ing or interesting disposition of mind ; that the union of every feature 
and colour has been experienced as beautifiil, when it was felt as 
expressive of amiable or interesting sentiment; and that, in fact, the 
only limit to the beauty of the human countenance, is the limit which 
separates vice from virtue; which separates the dispositions or aflTec- 
tions we approve, from those which we disapprove or despise. 
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If this evidence should be insufficient, ihcre is yet a stronger one, 
which arises from the usual language of mankind. We hear, every 
day, the admiration of beauty; — ask, Uien, the enthusiast to explain 
to you, in what this beauty consists? Did he feel that it were in any 
certain conformation of features, or any precise tone of colouring that 
beauty consists, he would tell you minutely the forms and proportions 
and colours of this admired countenance; and were this the law of 
your nature, you could feel it only by this physical description. But 
is it thus, i a fact, that the communicatioa is made? Is it not, on 
^^^e contrary, by stating the expression which this countenance con- 
^^^Kpto him? Are not the forms and magnitude of the features, and 
^^^^Hone and degree of colouring, made all subservient, in his descrtp- 
^^^Hj to the character of mind he wishes to convey to you? And do 
^^s not feel, at the same time, that if he succeeds in persuading you 
of the lovely or interesting expression of the countenance, you lake 
for granted, at once, that whatever may be the form of the features, 
or the nature of the colouring, the countenance itself has that simpli- 
city and strength of expression which justifies the admiration of the 
person who describes it? All this, however, which may happen every 
day, is utterly inejtpUcable upon any other principle, than the foim- 
dation of beauty in expression; and the language itself would be 
nteliigible, if it arose only from some definite funn of features, pr 
definite appearance of colour. 

The observation may be extended to the usual and habitual lan- 
guage of the world. There is no one who must not have observed 
.t the description of human beauty, in common life, is always by 
terms significant of its expression. When we say that a countenance 
"s noble, or magnanimous, or heroic, or gentle, or feeling, or melan- 
choly, we convey at once to every hearer, a belief of some degree of 
sublimity or beauty; but no one ever asks us to describe the form of 
the features which compose it. When we differ, in the same manner, 
with regard to individual beauty, we do not support ourselves by any 
physical investigation of features. It is the character of the coun- 
tenance we disagree in : and when we feel that this character is either 
unmeaning, or expressive of unpleasing dispositions, no conformation 
of features, and no splendour of colours, will ever render it beautiful 
us. How much tliis is the case in society; how much the opinion 
of beauty is dependent upon the characterof the mind which observes 
it; how profusely the good find beauty in every class of mankind 
around them ; how much, on the contrar)', the habits of vice tend to 
obliterate all the genuine beauty of nature to the vicious, must, to 
every man of common thought, have been the subject both of pleas- 
ing and of melancholy observation. 

"t is observable, in the same manner, that the most beautiful C' 
tcttnncc is not permanently and uniformly beautiful, as it necessarily 
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would be, if this beauty arose from any original law of our nature; but 
Uial its beauty is always dependent upon the nature of the temporary 
dispositions, or qualities of mind which it signifies. Every man who 
lias had the good fortune to live in the society of beautiful wotnen, 
must often have observed, that there were many days of his life, and 
m.iny hours in every day, when he was altogether insensible to their 
beauty. The little unmeaning and uninteresting details of domestic 
life; the usual cares and concerns of female duty; sometimes, perhsps, 
the irritations and disturbances of domestic economy, produce expres- 
sions which lire neither interesting or affecting; and, white they pro- 
duce these, the beauty of the countenance [however latently great) is 
UDreiC and unobserved. Whenever the countenance assumes the 
expression of any amiable or interesting emotion, the beauty of it 
immediately returns. 

While there is scarcely any countenance that thus remains beauti- 
ful under the expression of vulgar or uninteresting emotions, and none 
which can preserve iC under the dominion of vicious or improper dis- 
positions, it may at the same time be observed, that there are voy 
few countenances which are not raised into beauty, by the inHucnce of 
imiable or lofty expression. They, who have had the happiness 
'• witness the effects of sudden joy or unlooked-for hope in the coun- 
tenances, even of the lowest of the people — who have attended to the 
influence of sorrow, or sympathy, in the expression of faces tinkaowti 
to affectation— they, still more, wjio have ever looted steadily upon 
the bed of sickness or of death, and have seen the influences of' 
I submission and of resignation upon every feature of the suffering i 

I expiring countenance, can, I am persuaded, well tell, that there 

I scarcely any form of features which such interesting and lofty expres- 

sions cannot and do not exalt into beauty. It is on the same accoun' 
I that the young who live familiarly together, are so seldom senstUe t 



each other's beauty. The countenance, however beautiful, mast ofte» 
I appear to them with very unmeaning and uninteresting expressions, 

I The quiet detail of domestic life gives birth to no strong emotions at 

the countenances of either; they meet without animation, and thfy 
; separate without tenderness; the habits of simple friendship call fbrtfc 

no transports of passion ; and they go abroad into less known societies 

to look for those agitations of hope or fear which they do not expe^ 
^ ence at home. To lovers, on the contrary, and for the same reasoat, 

every look and every feature is beautiful; because they are expressive: 

to them of the most delightful emotions which their age can fed;; 
I because the countenance is then animated with expressions the mast 

j amiable and genuine which it ever can display; and still nUMf 

I perhaps, because they are the signs to them of tliose imaginary scetstS' 

offuture happiness, in the promise of which, youth and love arc so 

happily profuse. 
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II is the same prinriple which is the obvious cause of the infrequenqr 
of beauty among the lower orders. Something of this is undoubtedly 
to be ascribed to the influence of climate, and of weather, and to the 
negligence of these arts, by which, in the higher ranks of hfe, the 
physical beauty, at least of feature and of complexion, is so assidu- 
ously preserved. But the principal cause of it is iti the character of 
iDiiid, which such situations too naturally create. They who live for 
nibsisteace, cannot live for beauty. The occupations in which they 
engaged, the modes of life to which they are doomed, are little 

'stent with any amiable or interesting emotions; and their coun- 

5, therefore, (however latently beautiful), express nothing to us 

:>r painful occupation. In their usual hours, therefore, 

(^beauty is scarcely more than that of youth and health; and we 
it with satisfaction rather than pleasure. Let us follow them, 
, from these vulgar and degrading occupations, into the scenes 
gaiety and eojoyment — let us follow them into scenes of dis- 

.pr sympathy, when finer emotions are excited, or when their 
CcniDtenan CCS waken into correspondent expression — and we shall be 
astonished to find, that amid the most common features, beauty arises, 
and amid the most common forms, grace is to be found. In every 
country of Europe, I believe, in the same manner, the ^traveller has 
felt that the greatest beauty exists among women of the highest ranl^ 
or in those who live in affluence or independence ; and it ought to be 
so. They who Uve, not for subsistence, but for society; who, from 
their earliest days are unbroken by labour, or by care; who, still more, 
exist for their hour only in the search for admiration, are under the 
necessity of gaining it by every flattery to the feelings of others, by 
sssumicg virtues if they possess them not, and by counterfeiting, for 
the time at least, every disposition of mind, and every expression of 
countenance, which renders society amiable, or woman lovely. 

Observations of this kind maybe extended to every scene almost of 
our intercourse with mankind. I presume only to add the following, 
which perhaps every one of my readers can verify by their owa 
experience. 

Were the beauty of the human countenance dependent altogether upon 
certain tirms or colours, it would be very difficult to account for those 
different beauties of age or sex, in which aC men and all ages have 
agreed. If we consider them as arising from the expression of those 
qualities or dispositions which we expect and love in sex and in age, we 
shall find no difficulty in reconciling the facts with the theory. In 
men and in women, every countenance is to a certain degree beautiful, 
which is expressive of interesting or amiable dispositions; and from 
tbe cradle lo the grave, every conformation of ibe human counleiiance 
is in some measure beautiful, which is significant of the qualities or 
chuactec of mind, which we think that age ought to display. 
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is, however, a difference in this respect; and it is obvious!)/ 
very different sentiments that we regard male and female beauty 
Dnc we regard with love and admiration, the other scarcely w' ' 
than satisfaction. Of these dlflcrent sentiments the accouni 
imple. The forms of the male countenance in manhood, are n 
general, expressive of very amiable qualities, nor do we expect 
is spirit, thougbt, resolution, which we look for as the pr^^ 
expressions of that age; but rone of these are expressions 
interesting to us; and all of them maybe painfiil or ex- 
The dispositions of mind, on the contrary, tiiat wc look 
the female countenance, are modesty, humility, timidity, senst* 
bility, and kindness. These are dispositions which we never observs 
without deep emotion. They are not only dehghtful in themselvci 
but they are such as we expect in that sex; and there is no expressio* 
of them which does not affect us, both with the tenderness of love a) ' 
with the sentiment of propriety. But while this is the case with the 
countenance of manhood, it is not the same (as every one has 
observed) with other periods of male existence. Infancy is equaUf, 
beautiful in the one sex as in the other ; and the early youtli of tn^n 
(before it is conupled by the business of the world) is not unfrequeolly 
susceptible of as great a degree of beauty as is, perhaps, ev€ 
found in human conformation. In old age, again, the male ci 
ance reassumes, as it were, its beauty; because the character it 
expresses, the disposition which it displays, and, still more, the melan- 
choly contrast which ive draw between its maturity and its decline, 
affect us with emotions of a far more profound and exquisite kind, ti 
we ever experienced in the noon-day of its strength. I forbear to a 
to those illustrations, and I have staled them with all the brevity in 
my power, because I wish my readers to observe for themselves, aniJ 
because I am satisfied, that they who will exert this attention will st 
be convinced of the truth of the proposition. 

2. While the beauty of every human countenance seems thus- 
fundamentally to arise from the expression of some pleasing c 
interesting quality, I would observe, in the second place, that the; 
imposition of the countenance is dependent upon the preservation 
' the unity of this expression; and that our sense of the beaut/ 
of the individual colours or features, is always determined by th6 
preservation of this relation. 

There are properly three distinct species of beauty of which the 
human countenance is capable. First, physical beauty, or that of 
forms or colours, considered simply as colours or forms, and indepen- 
dent of any direct expression of character or emotion. Secondly, the 
beauty of character, or the expression of some permanent and distinc- 
tive disposition of amiableness or interest. And, thirdly, the beauty 
of emotion, or the expression of some temporary or immediate feeling 
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which we iove or approve. In each of these distinct cases, I appre- 
hend our common experience wiil Justify us in concluding, that the 
beauty of the human couuicnance depends upon the preservation of 
the unity of expression; and that our opinion of the beauty of the 
separate colours or features, is uniformly governed by their relation 
to this end. 

Thetearemany countenances which are beautiful oiJy as physical 
Objects, which signify no character of mind, and of which we judge 
precisely in the same manner as we do of inanimate forms or colours, 
"They are significant to us of strength or delicacy, of coarseness or 
i, of health or indisposition, of youth or of age, &c. ; but they 
lificant of nothing more. Of countenances of this kind (what- 
be their character), our sense of the beauty of every separate 
uniformly determined by its relation to this general charac- 

■; and the countenance is only wholly beautiful when this relation b 
preserved. Our judgments of this kind are so common and so rapid, 
that we very seldom examine upon what ihcy are founded j but a very 
few illustrations will be sufficient to satisfy any one, that they ulti- 
mately rest upon this unity of expression. Features, small in form 
and fine in outline, with a complexion clear and pale, are generally 
expressive to us of delicacy, gentleness, fineness, &c. To such a 
countenance, give the addition of a Roman nose, or tumid lip, or thick 
and heavy eyebrows, &c., and every one feels that the beauty of the 
countenance is destroyed. Wc see that there is inconsistence in the 
arrangement; we lament it; and we busy ourselves in imagining the 
form of feature that is wanted, and which would render the whole 

complete. To a countenance of manliness and vigour, in which 

the general form of the colours and features bear a relation to the 
character, add one feature of infent or of feminine beauty; a Grecian 
nose, a small mouth, the round cheek, or the small and regular teeth 
of infancy: the countenance is not only hurt, hut becomes ludicrous; 
and yet the destructive feature is, in other cases, singularly beautifiil, 

There is beauty in the smooth complexion of youth, and in the 

wrinkled and furrowed complexion of age; in the paleness of the deli- 
cate form, and in the high bloom of health and enjoyment; in the 
open front of honour and vigour, and the close and contracted brow 
of thought and deep reflection, &c. Yet let them be fortuitously min- 
gled, or let the painter attempt to use them as elementary principles 
of beauty, and every one will feel that their beauty depends upon rela- 
tion, and that this relation is that of their correspondence to the 
general expression of the countenance. It would be absurd to mul- 
tiply illustralbns upon a subject which everyone expresses, almost 
every day of his life, in Uic language he uses with r^ard to human 
beauty. 

3. The truth of the proposition is still more appatcnt in rcbtioa 

i3 
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to the second species of beauty, or that of character. Wherevc* 
in actual life, we are cooscious id any great degree of the inCut 
of beauty, wc shall always find that it is in the general o 
teristic ocpression of the countenance; that the language by w 
we describe it to others, or by which we attempt to explain it | 
' ourselves, is always by terms significant of this expression; that tl 
expressions which are not interesting to us are never Ihe foundation i 
beauty to us, however much they may be to others ; that the degree t 
beauty we perceive is uniformly correspondent to the degree of tl ' 
expression which we love or approve ; and that this beauty is in & 
either felt or unfelc, precisely as the state of our own minds induces iig 
either to sympathiie or not with Ihe disposition of mind which ihe 
countenance displays. These are truths of which, 1 apprehend, ever" 
one, who has ever attended to the history of his own feelings, n 
immediately be conscious. If it were possible, however, to do 
that the beauty of colour or feature in any countenance arises f 
their correspondence and subservience to the character of the txp 
sion, the following hints may perhaps be sufficient to satisfy it. 

First, when we find faull with any feature or colour in a characteiistiB 
or expressive countenance, what is the reason of our objection, aai 
the principle upon which we defend it in conversation ? Secondly, whet 
we mectwith this want of correspondence in any beautifid. countenance 
do we attribute it to the absence of some positively beautiful form V 
colour, or to the want of harmony with the general tone ajid cbaracIS 
of the countenance ? Thirdly, are not the most different forms a 
colours of the countenance beautiful, when they are felt as the signs 
just and interesting expressions; and is any form or colour, howcv« 
beautiful in one circinn stance, capable of being transferred to othcr^ 
without affecting us with emotions very different from beeutfi 
Fourthly, when we imagine to ourselves some countenance of ua» 
mingled beauty, does the operation of our fancy consist in briogiog 
together single and individual colours or features which we have seeu 
in individual cases as beautifijl ; or does it consist in composing ihen 
into one imaginary whole, in which every feature and colour unites is 
tiie signification of one lovely or interesting expression, and in wbiclt 
we see the character we love, unmlngled and unallayed by the usualdis* 
cordance of vulgar features? Fifthly, when the statuary, or the paintec 
have executed any of those great works which thS admiration of agK 
is itby uniting together features or colours of individual beauty? or 
is it by selling, as by inspiration, the character they wish to lepresat, 
by throwing off all the incumbrances of vulgar nature, and bybrin^i^- 
out the general and ideal correspondence of every line and ei 
colour to the character he pourtrays,^and thus leaving upon the a 
of the spectator, that pure and unmingled emotion which hi; is nevar^ 
destined to feel in real life ? To these queries, every one is able U 
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and I flatter myself, the answer to them will be sufficient to 
any candid mind, that the real beauty of the features of the 
cmintenance is ultimately determined by their relation to the general 
expression ; that many which are beautiful in one case are not beautiful 
ill Others; and that their real beauty consists in their correspondence to 
that unity of character which we ever expect and demand in this higher 
species of beauty. 

3. The same mode of reasoning may easily be extended to the third 
iqiecies of beauty, or that which arises from temporary or accidental 
(anotion. The great object of the painter (of modem times at least], 
lias been to represent the countenance under the dominion of such 
Mrong or sudden emotluns. The beauty which is generally admired 
fipon the stage, is that which is represented in scenes of deep interest 
■r effect; and every one must have perceived, in common life, thal^ 
'n moments of such a kind, the influence of beauty has been felt in a. 
very different degree from what it is in the tranquil scenes of our ordi- 
nary life. 

Every one, perhaps, has formed 10 himself some general conception 
of the beamy of the human countenance, under the influence of 
innocence, gaiety, hope, joy, rapture, — or under the dominion of sensi- 
biliQr, melancholy, grief, or terror, &c. If he attends to the nature of 
ttis operation of fancy, be will find that the principle which goverrls 
this ideal composition is that of unity of expression; that he admits 
into this sketdi no feature or colour which does not correspond with 
the character which interests him; and that he is at last only satisfied 
wfaen he has formed the conception of one uniform and harmonious 
whole. If wc look to our actual experience, we shall find, in the same 
manner, thai ih« same obstacles occur as in the case of characteristic 
beauty which 1 have just mentioned ; that few countenances possess 
this opulence of expression; that some unmeaning feature either 
diecks, or some contradictory feature destroys, the unity of the ex- 
pres^on ; and that, when we wish to feel it in reflection, we are under 
the neccssiiy of throwing out the discordant feature, and composing a 
new and more harmonious eombinaiioii. 

Of the many circumstances of common observation which are evi- 
dences of this truth, Ilimit myself to the mention of a very few. 

Whenever the countenance has any distinguished character, it is 
seldom susceptible of beauty, when under the dominion of opposite or 
■manalogo us emotions. In countenanccsof deep melancholy, laughter 
ts painhiL In those of extreme gaiety, melancholy is not less so. 
Oigniiied features are disgraced by mirth, and mirthful features made 
ridkalous by the assumption of dignity. Nothing is more distressing 
than for the manly countenance to atfcct the look of softness or 
«Starinacy; and nothing more absurd than for the effeminate countc- 
jrir" 'p •''—•' the exDFcssioia of '"^^"'inf? Such obscivMioiu aifi 
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in the power of evety one ; and I believe it will universally be foiiii4 
that whenever the countenance possesses any characteristic speciesrf 
beauty, no emotion is ever beautiful in it, but such as accords with tliii 
predominant expression. 

It is on the same account that otir experience of the different dis- 
positions tliat become the different ages of life, govcm, in so great* 
degree, our opinion of the beauty of the countenance in those differen! 
ages. We expect mirth and joy in infancy; finnness and vigour in 
manhood ; gravity and serenity in old age. Nothing is more painful 
to us than the confusion or alteration of these expressions. Gravity io 
youthful features; or the heedless mirth of infancy in the features of 
maturity; or the passionate joy of youth in the features of old age,iiM 
expressions which we never observe without censure or disgust; and 
which, however heautifui in other cases, are in these painful and re- 
volting. It is hence, to5,very obvious, that there arises a certain pro- 
priety or decency which we expect in men of different professioMi 
and that the expressions of countenance whicli we feci as beautiful or 
appropriate in one character, we feel as very different in others, 
fearless and gallant look which we love in the sailor and the si 
we should disapprove in the coT.mtenance of a judge, and still mor^M 
that of a minister of religion. The gravity and sober thought w 
we expect ia the looks of these, we should again disapprove in (1 
courtier or the man of the world. We expect a different t 
in the countenance of the great merchant and the little shopkeeptr,'S 
the landlord and the farmer, in the teacher of science and in "B 
disciple. Each of these maybe appropriate, and so far beantifid;' 
we feel them only as beautiful in their proper cases, or when fl 
correspond to that general character of expression which weexj 
such cases. I forbear to allude to the expressions of the I 
countenance; to the peculiar CTnolions which are beautiful in it, 
do not extend to the other sex ; to the degree of emotion which ^ 
expect in it, in comparison with that of men ; and to the painful m 
mcnts we fee!, when female features assume the expression of ni2n,4 
those of men assume that of woman, because they arc within there 
of every person's observation. 

3. The illustrations which I have offered of the truth of the g( 
proposition, ' That the beauty of colours or features in the II 
countenance, is estimated by their harmony or correspondence*! 
the general expression, and from no original or positive beuitrfl 
themselves,' has been supported by that reference to common facttt 

nexperience,ofwhicheveryrcadercan judge. Thereist 
aj-gumenl, which arises from our consciousness — in which, pcriiap* I 
some of my readers may iind a d 

If there were any original beauty in certain colours or forms of the ^ 
o countenance, or if the human mind were adapted to txpetioat 
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the emotion of beauty only from such forms or colours, it would then 
inevitably follow, as in the case of every other sense, that one single 
aod individual sentiment of pleasure would be felt upon such appear- 
ances; that the emotion of beauty would be a simple and un- 
associated sentiment; and that language everywhere would have con- 
Tcyed it with the same unity and accuracy, as it does the sentiments 
of right or wrong, of justice or injustice. 

If, on the contrary, our sense of the beauty of such forms or colours, 
is dependent upon their rekition to a general expression ; if our senti- 
Bieut of their beauty varies with that relation ; and if the same forms 
jud colours that ate beautiful in one case are not beautiful in others; 
JBien it ought to follow, that our consciousness and our language (as 
ilxpressive of that consciousness) should vary with the different 
CiFcum stances of composition; that instead of one peculiar emotion 
oj' beauty, we should experience as many different emotions of beauty 
as the qualities of the human mind can excite; that the countenance 
of each sex, and of every age, should be susceptible of beauty wherever 
the composition of its features, &c., corresponded with the character we 
expected and wished; and that no countenance should be felt, or be 
expressed by lis, as beautiful, but when the conformationof the various 
features and colours corresponded with the characteristic, or temporary 
character, which we wished and expected under the circumstances in 
which we perceived them. 

Which of these two theories is the most just, or the most correspon- 
dent to our plain and common experience, I willingly leave to my 
readers to determine. 

From the illustrations I have offered in this chapter, with regard to 
the origin of the beauty of the human countenance, ther^ are some 
general conclusions which seem to follow, which it may not be unuseful 
to the observers of nature to attend to ; and to the artists who are en- 
gaged in the representation of beautiful nature to remember. 

1. — Thereseemtobc three distinct sources of the beauty or sublimity 
of the countenance of man. 

First. From physical beauty, or the beauty of certain colours and 
fbnns, considered simply as forms or colours. 

Secondly. From the beauty of expression and character; or that 
habitual form of features and colour of complexion, which, from ex- 
perience, we consider as significant of those habitual dispositions of 
the human mind, which we love, or approve, or admire. 

Thirdly. From the beauty of emotion; or the expression of certain 
local or temporary atTcctions of mind, which we approve, or love, or 
admire. 

II. Each of these species of beauty will be perfect, when the com- 
position of the countenance is such as to preserve, pure and unmlngled, 
the expression which it predominantly conveys; and when no feature 
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or colour is admitted, but which is subservient to the unity of ■ 

III. — The last or highest degree of beauty or sublimity of 
litmian countenance, will alone be attained when all these express 
are united; when the physical beauty corresponds to 
Stic; when the beauty of temporary emotion harmonizes with tl 
beauty of character ; and when all fall upon the heart of the spectatt 
as one whole, in which matter, in all its most exquisite forms, is onl 
felt as the sign of one great or aniiabie character of mi 

Sec III. — Of the Beauty and Sublimity of the HmEMC 
I roRM. — The same principle which leads us to ascribe the beauty of 
bianimate forms to some one original and independent configuiafiSBt 
of beautiful form, has a tendency to mislead us with regard to fl 
beauty of the human form. In some species of form we f 
beauty; in others, we perceive none. Of so uniform an effect ■* 
beUeve there must be an equally uniform cause ; and as the appa 
cause is in the nature and circumstances of the material fbnii,1ll 
very naturally satisfy the indolence of inquiry, by supposing that then 
must be some one appearance or character of this material form whici 
is originally beautiful ; and that, of consequence, the absence of bi 
arises, in any case, from the absence of this peculiar and gifted fan 
Such is the first and most natural theory of mankind. It is that whii 
we universally find among the lower ranks of men ; and which, thougl 
il does not satisfy them, perhaps, in any individual case to which tl 
give their attention, is yet sufKcient to give them something likeJ 
general principle, which, while it has the appearance of truth, has sti 
more the great convenience of theory, that of saving them fromttL^^ 
labour of further investigation. Of this popular and infent Aeory,i 
is needless for me to enter into any investigation. It is always abai 
doned as soon as men are capable of observation ; when they an 
able to perceive, that there is in fact no such supposed form of origin] 
beauty ; and when they begin to feel, from their own experience, dM 
the sentiment of beauty is felt from many different and even opposil 
appearances of human form. 

From this early hypothesis, the next step has uniformly been lo ti 
Bhagination of some original beauty in certain proportions of 11 
I human form. The belief that there is one central and sacred fbn 
which alone is beautiful, must be abandoned as soon as men ai 
capable of observation. But the natural prejudice to refer the cans 
of this emotion to the material qualities alone which excite it, ism 
so soon abandoned ; and as these are susceptible of measurement aft 
precision, there is an obvious motive given, both to the philosoi^itrfl 
and the artist, to establish a correspondent precision in the system ofT 
;, and the productions of the other. 
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The human form is composed of different parts. In the natural or 
in the imitated form, there arc some relationa or proportions of tliese 
parts, which are everywhere felt as beautiful. It is natural therefore 
to conclude, that the adoption of such measures or propanions will 
always secure the production of the some effect. It seems hence 
Baturaliy to follow, that the latent beauty of form arises from these 
peculiar proportions; and that if these proportions were precisely- 
ascertained, there wduld be 3 certain rule given, by which the produc- 
tion of beauty, in this respect, would infJallibly be attained. Artists, 
accordingly, in every age, have taken pains to ascertain the most exact 
measurements of the human form, and of all its parts. They have 
imagined also various standards of this measurement; and many dis- 
putes have arisen, whether the length of the head, of the foot, ot of 
tlie nose, was to be considered as this central and sacred standard. 
Of such questions, and such disputes, it is not possible to speak with 
seriousness, when they occur in the present times. But it ought at 
&e same time to be remembered, that this theory, however imperfect, 
was yet a step (and indeed a great one) in liie progress, both of the 
Ut and of the science of taste. It supposed observation, — it animated 
attention; and what is more, under the name of physical proportion 
(as 1 shall afterwards show), it involved the study of higher and more 
genuine proportion. The artist in attending to the rude grammar of 
bis language, learned something of its spirit and capacity; and when 
tbe progressive expansion of genius left behind it the rules and pro- 
portions of the school, the philosopher learned also to extend his 
induction, and to perceive that there were other principles by which 
bis emotions were governed, and which were yet remaining for his 
investigation. 

Of this second theory, therefore, 'that there are certain relations or 
proportions of the different parts of the human form, which e 
originally and essentially beautiful, and from tbe perception of which 
all our sentiment of beauty in this respect arises' — it is, I tmsl, now 
nnneccssary for me to enter into any lengthened refutation. Yet, as 
•omc opinions of this kind yet linger among connoisseurs and m 
laslc; and as the anxiety for some dehnite rules of judgment is 
more prevalent among such men, than the desire of investigating Ihrir 
truth, it may not be imusefu! to suggest the following very simp'.e 1 
siderations, which every one of my intelligent readers must fully have 
aiUicipaied. 

1. If there were any definite proportions of the parts of the humaa 
Jbnn, which, by the constitution of our nature, were solely and 
«saentially beautiful, it inusl inevitably have followed, that the beauty 
Oflhesc proportions must have been as positively and delinitely settled 
as the relations of justice or of geometry. To take an original sense 
for granted, and, at the same time, to suppose, that the indicatioDE of 



e variable, or contradictory, is a soledsm i 
which no man will venture to support. If such a sense is suppose 
then the universal opinion of mankind ought to be found to agree t 
some precise and definite proportion of the parts of the hunian fonn 
.If the opinions of mankind do not agree in such certain and definitt 
proportion, then no peculiar sense can be supposed to exist, by whid 
these sentiments are received. 

That not only the sentiments of mankind do iot agree upon thii 
subject, but thai the sentiments of the same individual differ, ii 
most material manner, is a truth very susceptible of illustration. There 
is no form, perhaps, in nature, which admits of such variety, both in 
appearance and proportion of parts, as the body of man ; and whidi^ 
therefore, seems so liltle capable of being reduced to any definite 
system of proportion. The proportions of the form of the infant are 
different from those of youth; these again from those of manhoodj 
and these again perhaps still more from those of old age and decayt 
If there were any instinctive sense of beauty in form, in this Ion 
bistorj-, there would be one age only in which this sense could b 
gratified. Yet every one knows, not only tliat each of these period^ 
is susceptible of beautiful form, but, what is much more, that thi 
actual beauty in every period consists in the preservation of the p 
portions peculiar to that period, and that these differ in every article 
almost from those that are beautiful in other periods of the life ofthi 
same individual. The same observation is yet still more obvious 
regard to the difference of sex. In every part of the form, the pro 
portions which are beautiful in the two sexes are different ; 
application of the proportions of the one to the form of the orher, i 
everywhere felt as painful and disgusting. If, however, there t 
any original and essential beauty in some definite proportion of p; 
such effects could never happen. This definite proportion, in ever 
case, would be solely beautiful; and every variation from itw 
affect us as a deviation or opposition to the genuine form of beauty. 

It may be observed, in the same manner, that if the beauty of forn 
consisted in any original proportion, the productions of the fine a' 
would everywhere have testified it; and that, in the works oft! 
statuary and the painter, we should have found only this sole at 
sacred system of proportion. The fact however is (as every « 
knows), that, in such productions, no such rule is observed ; thqt then 
is no one proportion of parts which belongs to the most beautifii! pro 
ductions of these arts ; that the proportions of the Apollo, for instanct^^ 
are different from those of the Hercules, the Antinous, the Gladiator^, 
&c.; and that there are not, in the whole catalogue of ancient statue^ 
two perhaps, of which the proportions are actually the same. Again* 
the hypothesis of an instinctive beauty in proportion, no fact cai "' 
so decisive as this. If there were any original beauty in peculiar] 
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portions of the human form, the artists of antiquity must have per- 
ceived it, when it was so easy a matter to ascertain it, only by Ihe 
labour of measurement and calculation: and, that their productions 
are independent of such definite proportions, and that their effect is 
still produced, amid all this variation of proportion, are irrefragable 
proofs, not only that the beauty of their works is not dependent upon 
sucha theory of proportion, but that it arises from some higher causes, 
and from some more profound attention to those feelings of human 
nature in which the sentiment of be£«ty is to be found. 
2. If there were any original beauty in certain proportions of the 
nan form (independent of all other considerations), then it must 
fecssarily follow, that the same proportions of that form would, in 
Itcases, bfl beautiful, and that all other proportions would affect ue 
lents of pain or of displeasure. If such a theory were 
maintained, let the philosopher state with accuracy the proportions 
that are thus instinctively beautiful, Let him then examine whether 
this doctrine corresponds with the most obvious facts in nature. The 
various ages of man are, in some cases, and in al! cases may be made, 
beautiful, by the genius of the painter or the statuary. Are the rules 
of proportion applicable to all these cases ? and do we admire the 
form of the child, the youth, Ihe man, and the aged man, because 
they retain, amid all their changes, the same proportions? Is the 
beauty of the female form demonstrable only because it contains the 
same proportions with that of man? and is every thing that deviates 
from the male proportion, a blemish and a deviation from beauty in 
the female ? These are obvious considerations : the pursuit of them, 
however, will lead every one that is capable of observation, to still 
more satisfactory conclusions. If it is still further supposed, in aid of 
this iniant theory, that there are certain proportions in sex, and in 
the various ages of human life, which are originally beautiful, it will 
not easily be supposed or maintained, that there are similar iastincts 
correspondent to the casual occupations of mankind; and that in 
every age in the progress of society, and in every society into which 
civilized man is formed, new or accidental instincts must be given, by 
which alone he can perceive the beauty of the forms around him. Vet 
all this must be supposed, before, upon these principles, it is possible 
to account for the sentiments we every day feel, and for the illustra- 
tions which the artist every day gives us, ivith regard to the beauty ol 
proportion. We see everyday, around us, some forms of our species 
which affect us with sentiments of beauty. In our own sex, wc see 
the forms of the legislator, the man of rank, the general, the man of 
science, the private soldier, the sailor, the labourer, the beggar, &c 
In ihe other sex, we sec the forms of the matron, the widow, the 
young woman, the nurse, the domestic servant, &e. Is it by ibc 
principle of proportion alone, that in nil ihcs; cases our scnlimeni of 
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i determined ? Are the proportions the same in all these 

in fact our sentiment of beauty deiermincd by the 

diHerence of these proportions; aijd would not Che application of the 
same principles to each, destroy altogether the characteristic beauty 
which we expect and look for in such different cases? It is obviously 
the same in the arts of imilatioa We expect different proportions irf 
form from the painter, in his representation of a warrior and of a. 
shepherd, of a senator and of a peasant, of a wrestler and of a boat- 
man, of a savage, and of a man of cultivated manners. We expect, 
in the same manner, from the statuary, very different proportions in 
the forms of Jove and of Apollo, of Hercules and of Ancinous, of a 
Grace and of Androniache, of a Bacchanal and of Minerva, &c. It b 
of no consequence, at present, why we expect all this, tnd why die 
greatest artists have so faithfully fulfilled this expectation. It is only 
of consequence to observe, that all this could not happen if there were 
any sole and original beauty in certain pro^nions alone ; and tha^ if 
this bad been the case, neither could we have formed the expecEadoo, 
nor could the artist have dared to obey it, by deviating from the sole 
and established principle of beauty. The further prosecution, of this 
illustration I leave very willingly to the reader. 

If the beauty, then, of the human form does not arise from any 
certain proportions which are solely and essentially beautiful, we TrmSt 
look for the source of it in those expressions, of which (Like every oflier 
material form) it may be significant to us. 

There are two principal classes of expression, which the human 
form seems to me to have to us, and which I shall consider separatety, 
as they are the foundation of very different kinds of beauty, and lucve 
not, perhaps, been so accurately distinguished as they deserve. 

1. — The first of these expressions is that of fitness for the end for 
which the form was designed. The human body is a machine fitted 
for many and important ends; every member of it, in the same 
manner, has distinct employments, and maybe either well or HI fonned 
for these ends. The knowledge of this fitness in the whole form, or 
in the various parts of it, wc learn from our own experience, and from 
our continual observation of others; and the appearance of every 
form Immediately suggests to us the ideas either of fitness or unfitness 
for these ends. That the appearance of fitness, in this respect, is 
pleasing and satisfactory to usj and that the appearance, on the con- 
trary, of any unfitness, either in the general form or in any of its 
members, is painful and unsatisfactory to us, are propositions wbidi 
need no illustration. Our opinions upon the subject are perhaps v«y 
seldom either accurate or scientific ; and the standard by which w« 
judge, is, in general, perhaps, only the common or average form. BuC 
that we have all some standard of judgment on this subject, and that 
we actually feel this sentiment, either of fitness or unfitness, in obsen* 
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ing the forms of those around us, the experience of every day may 



perfecll 



It is this expression of fitness which is, I apprehend, the source of 
the beauty of what is striciJy and properly called proportion in the 
parts of the human form. The considerations which lead me to this 
opinion are Che folloinn^. 

First. From language. The terms of proportion and of fitness are 
convertible. If we describe to any person the circumstances of a form 
perfectly fitted for the animal ends of men, we give him immediately 
idea of its proportion. If we describe a form in any respect un- 
" for these ends, we give him immediately, in the same manner, 
conception of disproportion. If, on the other hand, we describe a 
part of the form, as well or ill-prop ottioned, we immediately 
the idea either of the fitness or unfitness of the form, &c. Such 
could not occur, if our sentiments on these subjects 
aiose from different causes. 

Secondly. Our sensibility to the beauty of proportion is limited by 
our knowledge of this fitness. Children, it may always be observed, 
though sensible to the beauty of forms from other causes, are very 
late of being sensible to the beauty of proportion, obviously because 
they have not yet acquired the knowledge upon which the sense of 
this relation is founded. Every one may have observed, in the same 
manner, that women are very imperfect Judges of the beauties of pre 
portion in the male figure, and that their sentiments of beauty ari 
fbrmed upon very diflTerent principles; because they ate naturally 
unacquainted, from their own experience, with the various ends to 
which this fine machine is so wonderfully adapted ; and while they 
remain ignorant of them, they want that sense of fitness upon wticK 
the sentiment of proportion is founded. The common professions of 
society demand the exertion of certain members of the body, in pre- 
ference to the rest; and each has the tendency, therefore, to give 
peculiar strength and ampUtude to these peculiar members. Such 
appearances of the human form are perhaps unpleasing to the general 
spectator, as deviations from the common forms. But to those who 
consider them in the view of the ends which they serve, they not only 
acquire the beauty of proportion, hut the form would appear to them 
imperfect and unsatisfactory without these appearances. Every one 
npects a different conformation of members in the soldier, the sailor, 
the waterman, the shepherd, the huntsman, the ploughman, &c. ; and 
every painter accommodates himself to this expectation. If we ask 
whftt is the cause of this difference of our expectation, we shall find it 
*o be our previous knowledge of the purposes ■which they serve ; that 
Ibc conformation which is suited to the end, has always to us the 
beauty of propanion; and that, when we assit;n our reason for our 
oi^robation, the reason is always that of fiuicss for the occupation oi 
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the person. When we a.re ignorant of this end, we never £ul to feet 
the conrurm.ition unpl easing. 

Thirdly. When the opinion of fitness varies, the sense of proportion 
uiiifurmly varies with it The most striking illustration of this pro- 
positign is in the sentiments we feel with regard to the form and 
proportions of the sexes. Nothing Is more pleasing or satisfactory to 
us, than the full proportions of the male form, when every member of 
the form is significant to us of the vigour and energy for whicb we 
know it was designed. The same proportions in the female form are 
both painful and unsatisfactory. Nothing, in the same manner, that 
form can exhibit, is so beautiful as the genuine proportions of ibe 
female form; yet nothing is so positively painful, and even shockii^, 
as the appearance of such proportions in the form of man. We may 
trace the influence of the same opinion, in our judgments of the pro- 
portions which are pleasing to us in the progress of the individual 
form, from infancy to manhood. In the age of infancy, we look for 
health, and happiness, and vivacity; but not for energy or strength. 
The pleasing proportions of that age are, therefore, those only which 
are conducive to those ends; and the appearance of premature strength 
or energy, always affects us with a sense of something unnatural and 
monstrous. In the form of youth, we look for vivacity, a^ity, speed, 
and all the incipient marks of muscular power; but we do not look 
for the traces of confirmed strength, or habitual exertion. It is in 
manhood orjy, that we expect the full evolution of the members of the 
human form; and that we learn those general maxims of proportion, 
which not only guide our opinion of the form in that age, but which, 
in some measure, guide also our opinions of the different forms of the 
same individual in earlier ages, as the signs or indications of the 
promised and mature form. In these different stages of human life, 
it is obvious that the proportions of the same form arc very different; 
and it is equally obvious, that they are pleasing only when they are 
accommodated to the ends which we conceive to belong to these 
different periods. 

We are conscious of the same effect in the opinions we form of the 
proportions of the human body, in the various business and occupa- 
tions of life; and the most different conformations are pleasing to ns 
when they are significant of their fitness to these occupations. We 
expect a different form, and a different conformation of limbs, in a 
running-footman and a waterman, in a wrestler and a racing-groom, 
in a shepherd and a sailor, &c. If, with the idle and ineffectual 
labour of the connoisseur, we should measure the proportions of the 
Fawn and the Gladiator, the Hercules and the Antinous, the Jupiter 
and the Apollo, we should find that not only the proportions of the 
form, but those of every limb were different; and lliat the pleasure we 
feel in these proportions arises from their exquisite fitness for the 
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physical ends which the artists were consulting', and not from any 
original or definite conformations, which alone arc pleasing, inde- 
pendent of any such fitness. Even the most unobserving of mankind 
are yet conscious'of the influence of this opinion ; and we have only 
to attend to the common language of conversation to perceive, that 
men, in general, judge of the propriety of every form by its suitable' 
ness to the profession, or age or occupation of the person ; and that 
some sentiment of dissatisfaction is always expressed, when this 
fitness or suitableness does not appear in the peculiar fomi or con- 
Fourthly. I would observe, in the last place, that Ihe sentiment of 
pleasure we feci from proportion in the human form is precisely 
similar, both in kind and degree, to that which we experience from the 
appearance of fitness in other subjects. The sentiment of fitness is a 
pleasing and satisfactory one, but it is not (in itself) a sentiment of 
much effect or enthusiasm. We are pleased, but not transported : it 
satisfies the understanding, but it has little effect upon the imagina- 
tion. The sentiment we experience from the observation of propor- 
tion in this subject is precisely similar. The just or expedient 
conibrmation ofihehumanforro, or any of its members, to their ends, 
is undoubtedly a pleasing and satisfactory observation: but it is not 
one, which {of itselO leads to any deeper emotion. We are more 
displeased with its absence, than pleased with its occurrence. If we 
describe to any person a form of diis kind, we shall find that we give 
Mm satisfaction rather than emotion; and if we wish to give him the 
impression of beauty, we shall also find that we must have recourse 
to other principles, and suggest other images to his mind, than those 
of mere fitness or proportion. 

If the reader has followed me in the preceding slight illustrations, 
he will be induced to conclude: first, that there arc no original and 
definite proportions which alone are beautiful, by any peculiar law in 
the human form. Secondly, that the beauty of these proportions 
(whenever they are fell), is resolvable info the more general be.iuty of 
Etness. And, thirdly, that this expression of fitness, though a source 
of calm and satisfactory pleasure, is yet very insufficient to account 
for the intense and profound delight we arc conscious of c.tperiencing 
from the appearances of the human form. 

Proportion, therefore, though necessary to the beauty or sublimity 
of the form of man, does not constitute it. Every one knows that 
forms may be perfectly proportioned, and yet not be beautiful. In its 
proper and restricted sense, it is the just relation of animal members 
to the ends of an animal frame; and it is a term, therefore, equally 
applicable to the forms of animals as to those of man. In so lur ns it 
influences our minds, it is a source rather of nesn'v'c ihaa of positive 
beauty: without it, beauty cannot exist, but it Cocs not exist in ii nlone; 
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and lo account, therefore, for the effects wc fed from the appearacces 
of ihc human form, we must look for other causes, and higher 
{irinciplcs. 

II, — The second class of expressions which the form of to 
us, is that of character, or of some amiable or interesting quality of 
mind. When we consider the fonn only as an animal frame, t 
termine its beauty only by its (itness for the ends of animal exist- 
ence ; when wc consider it as the habitation of mind, wc jieiccive it tc 
be significant, in every member, of the disposition or the cbaraaer of 
that mind. 

That such expressions exist; or that the human form is actaally 
significant to us of mental qualities, and. as such, is productive of the 
emotions which such quahties in themseh'es produce, is proved be- 
yond dispute by the universal language of mankind. We not tujy 
speak of farms as majestic or heroic, or gentle or benevolent, o 
or spirited, or melancholy or despondent, &;c. ; but, what is mudl 
more, they are the only terms in which, in infant languages, or among 
the common people, the human form is described and distinguished. 
The progress of art, indeed, gives to the artist and the connoisseur 
the advantage (and with it all the abuses) of technical terms ; but in 
every country, the great body of mankind adhere to their first im- 
pressions, and distinguish the individual forms of those around them, 
by the qualities of mind of which they feel them to be signiticanL 
Without pretending to any accurate enumeration, I apprehend the 
following sources of expression are consistent with every man's ex- 
perience. 

1. From the nature of form itself; in the same manner as ha 
formerly been explained in the case of inanimate forms. This, 
smooth and polished surfaces are expressive to us of fineness, and 
some kind of animal perfection; slender and attenuated forms, of 
fineness, gentleness, tenderness, &c. ; forms which are described by 
flowing and waving outlines, of delicacy, ease, and pliability. The 
opposite appearances in the human form; rough or unpolished 
surfaces, square or massy substances, sharp or angular outlines ; are 
naturally expressive to us of the contrary qualities of rudeness, coarse- 
ness, harshness, and imperfection. That such effects are produced 
upon our minds by the appearances of the human form, may be very 
often observed in the opinions we form of the character of strangers, 
when we have no better grounds of opinion: and, that they have 
always some effect, even in the impressions we receive from the forms 
of those we know best, I think every man will at least suspect, wbo 
attends to his own feelings. 

2. The different forms of age and of sex (for I must limit myself to 
the great illustrations which nature affords me), are expressive to na, 
from experience, of different characters, and become thus signifJcant 
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flf those characters. The pecuUar forms of infancy are expressive to 
us of innocence, ignorance, feebleness, thoughtlessness, and vivacity. 
Thflsf of youlli, are expressive to us of sprightlincss, activity, hope, 
and ardour. The mature form of man is expressive of strength, 
fbititude, thought, and the capacity of exertion. The mature female 
fcrm is expressive of delicacy, modesty, humility, beneficence, and 
tenderness ; the peculiar forms of old age, in both sexes, of decay, 
fliminished strength, abated capacity, and approaching dissolution. 
That these different expressions exist in these different forms, it were 
'.mely unnecessary to attempt to illustrate. 

.The form is susceptible of another class of expressions, as an 

" ■■ ' m. Thus, there are certain appearances which are signifi- 

of health or disease, of strength or of weakness, of activity 

'Inactivity, of agility or of unwieldiness, of case or of constraint, 

&C. The least attention to our own experience, or to the language of 
others, may easily convince us, both how generally these expres- 
sions occur in our observation of the human form, and how strongly 
they affect us with the correspondent sentiments either of pleasure 
or of pain. 

4. The greatest and the most important class of expressions, how- 
ever, of which the appearances of the form of man are significant to 
US, is that of peculiar characters or dispositions of mind. Of the 
certainty and universality of this fact, it would be absurd to enter into 
any formal illustration. We acknowledge it ourselves, whenever we 
describe any form as majestic, humble, gay, thoughtful, despondent, 
&C. We understand it, whenever we hear the language of others 
describe ihem in the same terms; and we recognize it, whenever, in 
the works of the painter or the statuary, we feel ourselves affected by 
emotions of awe, admiration, respect, pity, or sympathy. 

Whether the knowledge which all men, in some degree, have of 
these expressions, is to be ascribed to an original sense, or whether 
(as is more probable) it is the result of experience, is a question of no 
consequence in the present inquiry. It is sufficient for me, if it is 
allowed that the forms of the human body are descriptive of characters 
of mind; that one form, for instance, is expressive of dignity, anolher 
of humility, another of gaiety, another of melancholy, &c.; and that 
sach forms actually convey to us the belief of the dispositions and 
<diaiacters of which we have generally found them signiiicam. If it 
is allowed that they have such expressions, it will not easily be denied, 
tluu such expressions must have their natural and necessary iaffucucc 
upon our feelings and emotions. 

I may be permitted however to state, that there are many reasons, 
both in our own experience, and ia out observation of the frame of 
others, which may lead us very early to some t'cueral conclusions of 
this kind. Every one knows how much the form of man is Affected 
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1 cliiingcd by llic passions which happen to influence him. There 

) child who docs not know the distinction between the form of 

dignity, of nrrogance, of humilitj', of supplication, of piiy, of melan- 
choly. WTicn we come to think of these varieties, we cannot fail to 
perceive, that every passion has its distinct influence upon the form 
and proportions of the general frame; that all the animating and 
cheerful passions, such as hope, ardour, fortitude, magnanimity, &c., 
have an effect in dilating and extending the general form; and that 
all those passions, on tlie contrary, which are dispiriting or depressicgi 
have a contrary cITccl, in contracting the limits, and diminishing the 
proportions, and lessening the volume of the general form. Were 
ohser\'ations of this kind carried as far as they deserve, I am per- 
suaded it would be found that every genuine passion has its oivn 
peculiar influence upon the form, by its influence upon some peculiar 
members of it; that certain passions have certain effects, either in the 
contraction or dilatation of certain parts of the human frame: and 
that the language of the form might be made as intelligible by the 
painter or the statuary, as the language of the voice is made by the 
composer of genius. It belongs to the artist to pursue inquiries of 
this kind. It is sufficient for me only to observe, that there are 
ecttain indications, in the human form, of the dispositions which in- 
habit it; that different passions produce different conformations of tbtt 
members and proportions of this form: that habitual disposition: 
necessarily accompanied by habitual conformations; and that, front 
this experience, we all become sensible to these effects, and do in feet 
judge and speak of the forms of those around us, as expressive of these 
characters or dispositions. 

That it is from these sources, or from the expression of pleasing of 
interesting qualities or dispositions of mind, that the human form 
derives all its positive beauty, appears to be evident, from the follow- 
ing considerations. 

I. Every form which is felt as expressive of amiable or interesting 
character, is in some degree or other beautiful. Whenever we speak 
of a form as being heroic, or majestic, or compassionate, or tender, or* 
gay, or modest, melancholy, &c., we always convey to others, and we' 
mean to convey, the opinion of beauty. Whenever such a descriptioa' 
is made to ourselves, we are uniformly impressed with the belief of 
beauty in that form. In the works of the painter and the statuary, aH! 
Urn forms which represent pleasing or interesting characters of mind^ 
are beautiful; and all those which express painful, or vicious (J" 
positions, are of an opposite character. If our sense of the beauty of' 
form arose from material proportions alone, and were altogether inde- 
pendent of expression, such a coincidence could not happen. Form*' 
would be beautifiil only as they approached to a certain material 
standard; and \v!iatc\'er were tlie expressions ihcy signified, ourscnse 
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of their beauty would be detemimed, not by this expression, but by 
their approach to, or lievialion from, this standard. 

2. The most different forms are beautiful when they are expressive 
of interesting characters. What can be so different as the forms of 
iafancy, of youth, of manhood, of old age? Vet al! are beautiful 
when they arc expressive of the character which belongs to that age. 
What similarity is there between the forms of hope and of humility, 
of melancholy and of heroism, of fortitude and of compassioti, of joy 
aiid gratitude ? Yet all of these are beautiful. How different, in every 
respect almost, are the genuine forms of sex? and yet no one will 
pretend that beauty is limited to one alone. If our sense of beauty in 
the human form were the result of materia! appearances only, such 
differences of effect would be altogether impossible. 

3. The sentiment of beauty which we feel in these cases, is precisely 
similar to those which we feel from the characters of mind of which 
such forms are expressive. If the emotion of beauty were the effect 
of any law of our nature by which certain forms or proportions were 
immediately productive of this emotion, the emotion itself would 
be an uniform and homogeneous one, and would differ only in degree, 
but not in kind. Every sound and colour produces one definite 
sensation, and all colours and sounds of the same kind, according to 
their degree, produce the same sensation. If there were any pe- 
culiar sense, by which the emotion of beauty, with regard to forms, 
were received, the emotion would in every case be similar, and 
as readily distinguishable from all other emotions, as the sense of 
sound is from that of colour, or the sentiment of justice from that of 

In his experience of the beauty of forms, I apprehend, every man 
is conscious that there is no such uniformity of emotion, as any sense 
of material beauty, independent of all expression, would produce. In 
his fldmimtion of the forms of heroism, of gaiety, of majesty, of pity, 
of grief, of resignation, is it one uniform and peculiar emotion he 
feels ? or is it, on the contrary, an emotion founded upon the peculiar 
character he contemplates, and which corresponds to the emotion he 
feeb from the same character of mind, when he meets with it in real 
life, or when it is represented to him in the page of the historian or 
the novelist ? It would be a singular anomaly in nature, if the same 
cause should produce in our minds gaiety and sadness, admiration 
and pity, laughter and tears; yet all these different effects are pro- 
duced by the appearances of the human form ; and, in all these 
various and contradictory appearances, we at the same time feel the 
aentimeDt of beauty. [No imaginable theory seems to be able to 
account for these discordant facts, which rests upon any original 
sense of beauty in form alone; and no other theory seems to be able 
to include them, but that which attributes Uie origin of beauty u 
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expressions of which the form is significant, and which therefore 
admits of every variety of form as beautiful, which is expressive rf 
"fclcasing or interesting character. 
' 4. In the preceding observations, I have considered the human 
' ti onlyasasimpleform, the beauty of which was to be detemiiDed 
icrby some law of material form, or as significant to us of various 
feteirsting and affecting characters of mind. Fearful as I am. of 
Mtiguing "^y readers, I must yet entreat their patience to follow me 
% another view of the subject ; in which, 1 appreliend, the same troth 
re strongly appear, and from which, perhaps, some conclusions 
may be derived, of consequence both to the artist and the man of 
philosophic taste. 

The human form is not a simple form. It is a complicated frame, 
composed of many pails, in which some relation of these parts is re- 
quited by every eye, and from which relation, beauty, or deformity, il 
the actual and experienced result. If the principle which I hOTS 
slated is just, if the positive beauty of the human form arises, in 
various and different cases, from its expression of character of 
then it ought to follow, that the beauty of composition in this ci 
cated form ought (as in all other cases of composition) to 
from the preservation of unity of character; that no forms or propor^ 
tions ought to be felt as beautiful, but those which accord with Qmi 
central expression; and that different forms and different proportions 
ought to be felt as beaulifui, whenever they are significant of tiie 
characters we wish and expect. If these are found to be facts, I 
apprehend it will not only be sufficient to show the real origin of tfie 
beauty of form, but to establish some more definite conceptions, 
regard to the nature o£ the beauty we experience in these relations of 
the parts of the human form. 

That the beauty of composition in the form of man is detennined 
by this unity of character or expression ; or, in other words, that f 
principle by which we judge of the beauty of any member or memhe 
of the form, is that of their correspondence to the general expressic ^^ 
is a proposition which seemsvery consistent with common experience 
Every form which we remark for beauty, has always some spedfil 
character which is the foundation of our admiration, 
manly, or gallant, or majestic, or dignified, &c.; or feminii 
or modest, or delicate, &c. : as such we feci, and as such ^^ 

it. It seldom happens, however, in actual life, that any form of tl^ 
kind appears to us in which we are not conscious of some defect 
some limb or member being unsuitable to the rest, and affecting v 
with some sense of paia or dissatisfaction. If ive ask ourselves via 
is the reason of our disapprobation, or if we attend to the language i 
others, we shall find, I think, that it is always resolvable into the w 
of correspondent expression; and that the imaginary attempts 
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make to rectify it, consist in new-modelling the faulty members, so as 
to accord wilh this expression. It is painful to us, thus, to sec a form 
of general delicacy, with any strong or muscular !imb; to see a bust 
of manliness or strength, with hmbs either short or attenuated; or 
limbs of great strength and vigour, with a. thin and hectic form of 
body, &c. In the general form of woman, it is, in the same manner, 
painful to obscr\'e any limb of masculine size or strength ; and, so 
■ddicate is even the rudest feeling upon this subject, that the form of 
■ fool, or of a tiiiger, can detract from the most perfect beauty. When 
■wc have the misfortune to witness any defect of this kind, we wish, 
and perhaps we express our wishes, to remedy it; and what is the 
object of our wishes? Is it not to reduce the too powerful, or to in- 
crease the too attenuated limb to the general character of the form; 
to maintain, throughout it, that unity of expression which is necessary 
to our complete emotion ; and if, either in idea or in imitation, we can 
succeed in these wishes, do we not feel ourselves, and teacli others to 
feel, the full effect of that beautiful form, which nature or accident has 
left imperfect? Is it not consistent, in the same manner, with general 
experience, that, in describing a beautiful fomi to those who have not 
■«n it, we always begin by stating tlie character which it signifies; 
and if we end by asserting that all the various members of the form 
coneapond in maintaining this characteristic expression, do we not 
succeed in convincing them that the form is beautiful, and that its 
composition is as perfect as its expression? 

The standard, I believe, by which we chiefly estimate the general 
diaracter of the form, is that of the expression of the countenance. 
We very seldom, 1 apprehend, pretend to judge of the beauty of 
Ihc form of any person, whose countenance wc have not yet seen. 
Ofa mutilated statue, of which the head was lost, we might speak 
securely of the propriety of its mere physical proportions: but I think 
we should not spealt wilh equal security of the beauty of the composi- 
tion of its members. In siudyinganyof the greater forms of statuary 
or painting, 1 conceive, in the same manner, that we shaU fed in 
ourselves, and that we may observe in others, that our eye is per- 
petually moving from the countenance to the form ; thai until wc feel 
dbtinctly the character which the countenance expresses, we are at a 
loss to conceive the meaning of the composition; and that when we 
do fcel it, we then immediately conceive that we are in possession of 
the key by which tlic form and the proportion of every member Is to 
be estimated. The moment, either in the observation of natute or of 
tbc arts of imitation, that we feel the countenance to be expressive of 
etiBractcr, we instantly expect, and look for, an unity in the composi- 
tion of every member of thi; form. The most insignificant ponionsof 
Ibe frame seem Uien to arise into meaning and consequence ; we de- 
mand that all of these should contribute, by the nulurc of tlieir 
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ti) the general character of the countenance ; and if any ol 
ni aic defective, wc lament cither over the accidents of nature, o( 
incapacity of the artist Were we to state to any person, thata 
.uc had all the proportions which the assiduity o£ technical tasti 

id ascertained; that every limb was fashioned according to the k 

iproved rule, and the whole composed of the most perfect individua 
members; the impression, I think, we should leave upon him, would 
be, that it was a work of consummate art, and that the labour of the 
artist was deserving of much reward. Were wc, on the other h 
to slate to him, that this statue had some great or interesting character, 
ihnt the countenance expressed some heroic or some amiable pi 
and that every limb and every line of the form was in 
pondence with this expression, 1 apprehend we should give him On 
conviction, that the statue was a masterpiece of genius, and that a 
language of enthusiasm was superior to its deserts. 

In prosecuting this inquiry (and I attempt nothing but to lead dd 
minds of my readers to the prosecution of the subject for themselvesj 
I trust they will find that the second proposition, or, 'that no fonnj 
or proportions are actually felt as beautiful, which do not accord wi& 
the characteristic expression of the general form,' to be equally ci 
sistent with experience. It is undoubtedly natural, at first, to imagi 
that a beautiful form is that which consists of beautiful part^ aw] 
that, therefore, nothing more is necessary than to unite the oust 
beautiful parts together. Such is the first rude idea of the mind d 
taste; and such also, perhaps, the first attempt of the young artist 
A very little experience is sufficient to overturn this infant theory. ~ 
teaches, both in nature and in the imitation of it, that the me 
assemblage of beautiful parts is not sufficient to constitute beautyj 
that some other principle is wanting; and that no proportio 
'lemselves essentially beautiful, but as they accord with the character 

"the whole form, and unite with its peculiar expression. 

There is no man, hov^ever ignorant of the language of taste, who 
■would not feel shocked at seeing the delicate arm of a woman joined 
to the body of a warrior, or the athletic limbs of the warrior, united 
with the form of youthful gaiety, or the muscular bust of labour with, 
the light and clastic limbs of joy and activity; each of these pait^ 
however, are beautiful in peculiar circumstances; and why are tbe^i 
here disapproved of, — but because they do not agree with the chaiactW 
of the form, and contradict the expression we are prepared tofcidufeef 
Nothing that the genius of man has ever produced, is, perhaps, so 
beautiful as the limbs of the Bclvidere Apollo, and the forias which 
the head and neck and bust of the Medlcean Venus. Yel> 
u'cn in fancy, apply these exquisite forms to any other st 
let us give to the form of Jove or Hercules the limbs of the Apollo, and 

those of Juno or of Minerva the head and bust of the Venus, ai 
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we should feel tlie assemblage not only painful liut ludicrous. If we 
were asked, or if we were to ask ourselves for the reason of this dis- 
pleasure, we should immediately say, that it was because these forms 
were discordant with the general character; and that they affected us 
precisely in the same manner as we are affected in real life, when we 
see age or dignity ciiunterleit the manners of youth, or matron gravity 
assume the affectation of youthful bashfulness. These indeed, are 
extreme cases; but they are important in showing the principle from 
•rhich our most common judgments are formed: and whoever will 
prosecute the inquiry by his own observation, will perceive, that even. 
iJn his most familiar intercourse with others, it is this demand which 
[■chiefly determines them; that in every form which we feel as charac- 
Fteristic, we look for unity in the expression of its parts ; and that our 
criticisms upon the forms of those around us are permanently occa- 
sioned by the want of this correspondence, and the contradiction we 
fcel between the expression of the limbs and that of the general 
form. It is unnecessary for me to say, that such feelings and 
such criticisms never could take place, if there were any essential 
beauty in such forms, independent of aJ! expression. 

These observations (slight as they are) lead so necessarily to estab- 
^sh the truth of the third proposition, ' that different forms and 
different proportions of form are felt as beautiftil, when they correspond 
with the character of the general form,' that I can scarcely presume 
to fatigue my readers with any illustration. If no forms of parts are 
beautiful but those which accord with the general expression, it must 
follow, that different forms of these parts may be beautiful. How 
fnlly this is the case, we have the testimony of experience. Nothing 
is more different than both the forms and proportions of the same 
members, in infancy, in youth", in manhood, and in age; yet in all of 
these we discover beauty, when they are expressii'e of the character 
which is amiable, or respectable, or interesting in these different periods 
of human life. I forbear to speak of the difference of sexual forms, 
and of the principle which so obviously determines the difference of 
our admiration. I leave my readers to attend to the illustrations which 
painting, and which, above all, statuary can afford them, where they 
will find that the great masters of this art have governed themselves 
by principles very different from those who, in later ages, have satis- 
fied themselves with the humble glory of being their admirers and 
expositors; that the deep effect which they have produced, is by the 
magical harmony of their composition; that In this study, they have 
made use of the most different forms, and proportions of form, in 
every member of the human body; that there are not perhaps two 
examples existing, in which these proportions are to be found the 
same; and that, even in the representation of the same ideal being, 
these proportions are found to vary, whenever the cxprcasiou, liy^ 
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; distinguished, varied either in kind or degree. 
:, that the principle from whicli they executed their 
ks, is the same which the lowest of us experience 
e all acquainted with the influences of passion 
upon (he general form, and upon its different members ; and we eveiy 
day judge of the existence of such emotions or passions by such appear- 
ances of the form. Even in the same individual we have seen perhaps 
all these changes take place: the muscular hmbs of health, and the 
shrunk limbs of disease; the elevated chest of hope or ardour, and 
the bent form of despondence or grief; the firm and compressed form 
of fmiitudc, or the lengthened and elastic spring of gaiety or joy, Sx. 
We have felt the influence of these expressions of mind, therefore^ 
even in the same individual: under different forms and proportions! 
form, we have recognised, by ti.is experience, the principle whicli " 
given to the statuary his power over the feelings of mankind 
whenever we look back upon our experience, we shall find that 
forms which we thus felt as most beautiful in the same individi 
were permanently those which were expressive of the moat an 
or the most interesting dispositions of mind. They who have 
cienlly felt the power of theatrical representation, who have at 
not only to the voice and the countenance, but to the variety of ft 
or proportions of form, which Mr, Garrickand Mrs. Siddons; 
according to the passions they represented, will feel belter than by 
any cold illustration, diat different forms are capable of beauty, aod 
that all arc beautiful when they express noble passions and inter. 

From the illustrations which I have limited myself to suggest only, 
but not to pursue, I flatter myself my readers will perceive, thattho 
form of man is actually significant to us of two distinct and important 
expressions. First, as a physical form, in which the form itself, 
every member of it, is expressive either of fitness or unfitness for il 
physical ends. Secondly, as a form expressive of mind, 
every passion or emotion has its distinct signs, in the appearance 
the form itself, and in the appearance of its different members. 

The term proportion has unfortunately been promiscuously a^il 
to both expressions ; and, in the ambiguity of the term, both the 
and the philosopher have been often misled, in their research into 
origin of this beauty. 

I am not presumptuous enough to attempt to introduce any 
language into a science where technical terms are so rigidly cherisht 
but I may presume to suggest to my younger readers a very 
rule, by which they may know to what cause they are, in such 
to ascribe the emotions they feel. 

A human form has all the beauty of strict proportion, when nolhil 
hurts us in its form, and when no impropriety appears in any of ' 
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members for the physical ends, for which the form, either in nature or 
ait, is designed. 

A human fomi, on the contrary, has only the beauty of character, 
when some amiable or interesting disposition of mind is expressed by- 
it, and when we perceive a positive relation between the expression of 
every different member, and the expression of the general character. 

Some attention to this distinction may perhaps be of use both to 
Bie man of genuine taste, and to the artist. It may relieve the first 

Ki the trammels of technical language, and raise him to higher 
nilations than the usual schools of art permit or employ; and it 
tteach the latter, that his ambition is only to be gratified when he 
jifXcite the sympathies of mankind, and make the human form 
insive of all that the human mind can either exert or feel. 
finish this long section, by stating the general conclusions with 
regard to the beauty that is peculiar to the form of man, which seem 
to follow from the considerations I have suggested. 

I.^That the beauty or sublimity of the human form, docs not 
arise from any original and essential beauty in this form, or in its 
composition. 

^I, — That there is a negative species of beauty necessary to every 
beautiful form, but not constituting it, which arises from the e5:pression 
of physical fitness or propriety. 

III. — That the real and positive beauty of the form arises from its 
expression of some amiable or interesting character of mind; and 
that the degree of this beauty is proportionate to the degree in which 
this character is interesting or affecting to us. And, 

IV. — That the beauty of composition in the human form arises (as 
a all other cases) from the tmity of expression; and that the law by 
which we determine the beauty of the several members of this form, is 
that of their correspondence to the peculiar nature of the characteristic 
expression. 



Sec. IV.— Of the Sublimity and BEAirry of Attitude and 
Gesture. — Besides the general beauty of form which I have con- 
sidered, there are various emotions of beauty felt from peculiar posi- 
tions or motions of the human body. The first of these constitutes 
the beauty of attitude, the second the beauty of gesture. 

The proper expression of form is that of the permanent character 
or disposition of mind. The expressions, on the contrary, of attitude 
and of gesture, are those of temporary or occasional passion or affec- 
I. They have, therefore, the same relation to the expression of the 
general furm,that the variable coloursand features of the countenance 
have to the expression of the general countenance. 

I have only further to premise, that proportion, or that proper eon- 
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F EASE NECESSARY TO THAT OF BZAtTTT. 

innfllion of parts, which is necessary for Ihe purposes of the su 

lal lo the beauty of altitude and gesture, as il .^^ 

of form in general. No form can be beautiful which is dispn 

:ioned; but every form that is proportioned is not beautiful 1 

itude or gesture can properly be beautiliin 

form which is disproportioned or deformed; but every atdhide c 

in a well-proportioned form is not felt as beautifuL - 
luly, therefore, we must search for other causes. 
WWcvermaybctheresultof our investigation, it is to be obseryeij 
the first place, that in this case, as in the forgoing case 
ere are two very distinct expressions, wiiich any attitude o 
lay signify to us. 
I. The first is that of ease or constraint, of physical pleasure a 
physical pain. Our knowledge of this expression is derived from aJ 
the sources of our knowledge, from our on-n experience, from o 
sympathy with others, and from their language and analogous 
rience. There is no child, perhaps, who does not immediately per 
from the attitudes or gestures of others, whether they are easy oi 
Blraincd ; and who docs not feel pain when he witnesses any ges 
or attitude which seems to him forced or extreme. The same prinrifi 
guides us in a still greater degree in maturity. And in the fine arts,- 
in those representations of human form or action where somelhiiy 
greater and more perfect than ordinary nature is attempted to be pro- 
duced, we still feel that ease is necessary to the beauty either of flUi 
tude or gesture ; and that we are incapable of entering into the full' 
expression of the form, if anything harsh or constrained appean it 
its composition. Of the truth of this proposition, I shall enter inU 
no further explanation. I have only to add, that while it is 
sion necessary to the beauty either of attitude or gesture, it does ni 
this beauty. Many attitudes and gestures may be easy ai 
unconstrained, but they are not therefore beautifuL In every mechai 
nical profession, ease is acquired by the labourers or artists; but tbf 
ittitudes or gestures which such professions exhibit, are not therefbrt 
leautiful. In the common business of life, we everywhere see eas« 
performance of it, but we do not everywhere see beauty tt 
or attitude. 
The expression, therefore, of ease or facility, is necessary to th< 
ity of attitude or gesture, in the same manner as that of propor 
is to the beauty of form. It is the negative beauty of gesture ar 
attitude, because, without il, this beauty cannot exist ; but as it doi 
of itself constitute it, we must look to other causes for the tjrigin i 
their positive beauty, 

a. The second great expression, of which attitude and g-esture id 
the human form are significant to us, is that of passion, or emotionj 
or of some pleasing or interesting quality of an intellecttial or u 
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mind. That sucli expressions of mind do exist ; that in our earliest 
years ive interpret the sentiments of the minds of others, from the ex. 
temal appearances of tlieir gesture or attitude; that, whether an 
original or acquired language, it is yet a language which all men 
understand; tliat, in the defect of artiRcial language, it is cite univcissl 
language to which all men instinctively have recourse, and which all 
men as instinctively comprehend; tiiat the attitudes, in short, of 
majesty, fortitude, hope, love, pity, despondence, &c. ; and that tha 
gestures of gaiety, mirth, rapture, anger, revenge, melancholy, despair, 
8cc,; are intelligible to mankind, without any previous instruction; 
that, when they are understood, they convey the peculiar emotions 
theaffectionsof mind they signify are fitted to convey,— are pro- 
plain, and so universally acknowledged, that I cannot 
my readers by any formal illustration of tiem. 

The object which I have in view, is, to solicit them to observe, that 
all the positive beauty or sublimity which they experience in such 
attitudes or gestures, is finally lo be ascribed to the character ot 
dispositions of mind of which they are significant. 

1. — If there were any gestures or attitudes of the human form which 
were necessarily and originally beautiful, it would follow, that such 
gestures or altitudes of beauty might be found under every variety of 
expression. If, on the contrary, the beauty of these confotmatiolifi 
arises from the expressioits of mind which they signify, then it ought 
to follow, that no gestures or attitudes should be beautiful that are not 
expressive of interesting or amiable affections. 

For the determination of this question, the most ignorant man has 
all the knowledge that is necessary. Every man can distinguish be- 
tween the attitudes or gestures of amiable or unamiable dispositions ; 
between the altitudes or gestures of gaiety, gentleness, pity, humility. 
Sec, and those of fear, rage, envy, pride, cruelty, &c. Of all these 
various attitudes and gestures, the human form is susceptible. The 
only question is, which of these classes of expression is beautiful?— 
Andwhat the answer to that question is lobe, I leave most wilhnglyto 
my readers to determine. 

If this is the case in real life, it is naturally the same in the repre- 
sentation of it. The genius of painting and statuary has imagined 
and represented all the classes of expression of which the human form 
is capable. Which of these is it that we feel and that we speak of as 
beautiful ? What are the gestures or altitudes on which our imagina- 
tion loves to dwell, and which seem to us lo give a higher intelligence 
and meaning to the rude language of common nature? Is it not upon 
those, which arc expressive to us of great, or heroic, or amiable dis- 
positions alone ; and do we not wish to forget those, on the other 
hand, which convey lo vs the idea of dark, or malignant, or selfish 
affections? We yield, perliaps, to the powers of the artist; wo 
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acknowledge the use of such forms and such expressions for ihft 
gencr.il effect of eontrasl in the composition i but we never mi: 

n the original and the artificial beauty: and we only lament (as. 
in real life), that the forms of vice should be necessary to give 

fcct to the character and the expression of virtue. The artist may 

^;ik (in the binguage of ait), of the beauty of such attitudes o 
gestures, in the same manner as the lover of dramatic art may speak 
of the he.nuly of the representation of Richard kit lago. But these 
are obviously conventional terms ; terms which express, not the beauty 
of the chanicter represented, but of the justness of the representation j 
and of which every one has it in his power to judge, when he separates 
the character from the composition ; and considers whether the 
attitudes or the gestures which express such chai-acters are beautiful 
in themselves, or only beautiful in reference to the end of the 
composition. 

If any thing more were necessary to he said, upon a principle k 
obvious, I would entreat my readers to make a simple though an 
imaginary experiment : to assume to themselves, in the first place, the 
most perfect form they have known, whether of male or female beauty; 
and then to throw this same exquisite form into the situations 1 shall 
surest, and which their own experience of the influence of mind upon 
the material frame will sufficiently justify. 

Let them, in the first place, suppose this form under the influence of 
some very uninteresting or vulgar emotion, such as ever occurs, and 
must ever occur, in the common business of life, even to the greatest 
and the best of mankind. In such circumstances, are any attitudes or 
gestures felt as beautiful ? The most perfect form of man may be 
doomed to low and degrading labour ; may follow the plough, or toil 
at the oar, or labour at the anvil, or be attenuated at the shuttle. The 
most interesting form of woman may, in the same manner, be em, 
ployed in the various debasing offices of common servitude, or ii 
low higgling of the market, or in the angry contests of narrow 
economy, &c. In such situations, is the attitude or gesture of any' 
form (ho wei-er naturally beautiful in itself) ever remarked as beautiful? 
and do we not wish for some higher or more interesting expression,. 
before we expect to find it ? ' No man,' says the French proverl^ 'is 
a hero lo his valet de chambre.' The truth of the proverb may be 
extended much further; and there is no man capable of observa- 
tion, who must not have been often struck with the contradictory 
emotions he has felt fi-om the appearances of the same form, and 
the complete absence of beauty in the attitudes and the gestur 
the same person, in whom, at other times, and when under the domi- 
nion of any interesting emotion, he felt all the influence of the gesture 
ir of the attitude. 

Let the experimentalist suppose, in the second place, the assumed 
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form under the dominion of any unamiablc or vicious emotion; let 
him imagine it under the influence of rage, or envy, or cruelty, or re- 
venge, or remorse, &c. ; and then ask himself, whether, in such 
circumstances, the gestures, or the attitudes of the form are beautiful ? 
Such experiments it may have been the misfortune of some to verify; 
such altitudes or gestures, all, in some degree, may have seen, in the 
representations of the painter or the sculptor; and whatever may be 
the illusion of art, or the artificial beauty which arises from the powers 
of invention or composition, there is no one who wili not acknowledge 
that, in themselves at least, such gestures or attitudes are not beautiful; 
~ " thai, if they occurred in real life, they would be felt either as 
revolting, 
the observer then, in the last place, suppose his assumed form 
the dominion only of amiable or interesting emotions; let him 
animate it with hope or love, or joy or tenderness, or melancholy or 
dignity, or patriotism or benevolence, or devotion; and let him the« 
ask himself, what is the character of the attitudes or gestures which 
the instincts of his imagination supply? He will find (if I do not 
much deceive myself), that all the attitudes or gestures which then 
rise before him are beautiful; that every confotmation of the human 
frame which is expressive of such dispositions, is pleasing and de- 
lightful to him ; and, what is more, that the emotion they produce in 
him, is precisely the same with that which he feels from the expression 
of the same dispositions by the artificial communication of language. 
I have used the simplest illustration that occurs to me; but if my 
leaders are conscious of its justice, it will be sufficient to show them, 
that the beauty of attitude or gesture arises, not &om any original and 
independent beauty in certain conformations of the members of the 
human form, but from the expression they convey of tlie dispositions 
or passions by which it is animated. 

2. In addition to this very obvious consideration, I must observe, 
that if the beauty of attitude or gesture is predetermined by any law 
of our constitution, it cannot obviously exist in different and contrary 
appearances or conformations. If, for instance, the full display of all 
the muscular force or vigour of the form affords the central beauty of 
the attitudes or gestures of that form, then no attitude or gesture 
which hides, which diminishes, or which contracts this display, can 
possibly be beautiful. If the absolute beauty of the form depends, 
according to another theory, upon the preservation of cert.iin lines, or 
proporiiuns, or sinuosities, &c., then it is equally obvious that no form 
can possibly be beautiful which does not possess these positive lines 
or curvatures, &c. Whatever may be the hypothesis we assume with 
regard to the material origin of this beauty, nothing can be more 
obvious, than that the truth of the hypothesis must finally rest upon 
the uniFoniiily of our scRiitnetits upon this subject; and that no 
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hypothesis can be descmng of regard, if it is found that opposite ani 
different appearances are yet productive of the same sentiment o 

The facts, which are within the reach of evety person's observatioi^ 
seem to me to conclude decisively against every hypothesis of this 
kind; and to show that the most dissimilar and opposite attitudes 
and gestures are actually felt as beautiful, whenever they are c._ 
pressivc of emotions or dispositions of mind, in which we sympathiw 
and are interested. I limit myself to the suggestion of a very few- 
examples. 

In the attitudes of majesty, or dignity, or heroism, or virtuous pridcv 
&c., the form is elevated, the head is raised, the chest expanded, the 
limbs firmly and vigorously pronounced, &c. In the attitudes, on ihj 
contrary, of the same form, under the impression of humility, pity, 
adoration, penitence, melancholy, S;c., the reverse of all these con- 
figurations takes place. The head droops, the form bends, the chest 
contracts, the limbs yield, and the whole frame assumes not only a 
different, but an opposite appearance. All of these attitudes, however, 
are beautifial in nature, as well as in the representations of art. Could 
this happen if there were any certain conformations which alone were' 
-»cautiful? or can they be explained upon any other principle than that 
iiltheir being beautiful only, as the signs of the characters and dis- 
positions of mind? 

There is great beauty in tlie same manner in the gestures of all the 
gay and exhilaraling passions, in the frolic of infancy, the elastic step 
of joy, the expanded arms of hope, the clasped hands of thankfulness 
in the reclining head, and heaving hosom, which express the long- 
drawn sigh of rapture, &c. These, however, are all different appear- 
ances, and not reconcileable certainly to the hypothesis of any original 
or independent conformation, in which the beautifiil only ci 
if those different appearances are irreconcileable with such hypothesis, 
what shall we say to the still more beautiful gestures which even the 
same form exhibits under the dominion of other emotions ? and when 
the conformations presented are not only different but opposite, — to 
the slow and heavy step of grief, the drooping form of melancholy, the 
bent posture of supplication, the reposing limbs of infant slumber, or 
the prostration of the whole form in ardent devotion, S:c.? If we look 
for the origin of the beauly of these appearances in the qualities of the 
material form alone, we shall find it difficult to account for the pro- 
duction of the same effect from causes so different and c 
diclory: but if we look for it in the expressions of which sudi 
appearances are significant, we shall receive a very simple solutton, 
when we consider that all these various signs are expressive of passii 
■ Vliioh are pleasing or interesting to us, and when we remcmber,|] 
"■nature of the emotion we receive from these signs ;' 
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snmo in every case, with ihat which we receive from our sympathy 
wilh the passions or emotions of which [hey are significant 

3. In the slight illustrations which I have r.ow offered, I have for 
a moment taken it for granted, that our sentiment of the beauty of 
attitude or gesture is uniform; and that (whatever may be the origin 
of beauty in this respect) the same gesture or attitude which is once 
beautiful, is always beauliliiL It is an admission, however, very in- 
consistent with experience ; and I have therefore to solicit my readers 
to observe further, that, not only the most different and opposite 
ir attitudes of the human form are felt as beautiful, but that 
a the same attitude or gesture is felt sometimes as beautiful, and 
he reverse: and that this difference of our opinion is 
■s to be referred to our sense ol the propriety or impropriety of the 
n which it expresses to us. 

Every one is sensible of the beauty of the attitudes or gestures of 
infancy, of the careless play of limbs, .ind the clastic vigour of motion, 
which distinguish that happy age. The same attitudes or gestures in 
manhood or in age would be either indecorous or painful, and would 
express to us nothing but imbecility or insanity. The helpless atti- 
tudes, the slow and feeble gestures of old age, are beautiful in an ex- 
treme degree, and can never be imitated by the artist, without pro- 
ducing a deep and interesting emotion. The same attitudes o' 
gestures in youth or in manhood, would be positively painful, as 
expressing to us nothing but the most abject terror or servility. There 
are a thousand gestures and attitudes which belong to the female se:^ 
which arise from their peculiar character, and constitution and habits, 
and which, as expressive of female character, are, and ever roust be 
beautifuL Give the male figure any of these characteristic attitudes 
or gestures, and you will soon find that the only effect is that of positive 
disgust and abhorrence. The assumption of the most beautiful or of 
the most sublime gestures of the male form, by the female sex, is ever 
productive of similar pain and dissatisfaction. 

There is, in the same manner, a certain consistency, that we ex- 
pect in common life, between the attitude or gesture of any person and 
the nature of the character we attribute to him ; and we never observe 
any violation of this consistency without pain. 

The same attitude of gaiety which we feel as beautiful in the young, 
we should feel as disgraceful in the mature. The same gesture of joy 
which -we should approve in the thoughtful and the old, we should 
consider as lanic and unfeeling in the young. The grief of a young . 
woman we expect to be expressed by greater violence of gesture, than 
we should approve in a character of matron firmness: and the calm 
and subdued gesture of matron grief, would, in the same manner, be 
painful or unsatisfactory to us in the form of the former. In pursuing 
this observation it will be found, that not only age, but prof* 
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ation, character of form, cbaracler of countenance, and s 
uid other circumsiances, determine our sentiments of the beauty 
a attitude or gesture, by determining the nature of the expressioo we 
expect from the individual we contemplate ; and that the same gesture 
is beautiful or otherwise, precisely as it accords, or does net accord 
with the character we attribute to the form. 

The severe and thoughtful gravity we admire in the attitude of a 
judge, would be absurd in a young lawyer. The step of dignity, the 
altitude of command which we love in the general of an army, would 
be ludicrous in a subaltern officer, &c. Thesame gestures or attitudes 
which we feel as beautiful or sublime in tragic imitation upon &t 
stage, would be ludicrous, if they were employed even in the higher 
comedy ; nor would they even be permitted by good taste in the in- 
ferior and less interesting characters of tragedy. It is unnecessary to 
say that the most approved or fascinating gestures of comedy would 
be altogether insufferable if they were employed in tragic representa- 
tions. I shall only further request my readers to call to their remem- 
brance the attitudes and gestures which they have so often admired in 
classic sculpture,-— and to ask themselves, whether the same gestuna, 
Sic, would be beautiful in all characters (as would necessarily be the 
case, if beauty in this respect arose from any definite conformations);— 
whether the gesture of the Apollo would be beautiful in the Hercule^ 
or in the Jupiter; or the attitudes of the Venus beautiful in the forms 
of Juno or Minerva? Even in the lowest employment of the art of 
painting, (in portrait-painting), we feel the necessity of this corres- 
pondence of attitude to character; and we blame the painter whenever 
he chooses any attitude or position which appears to us inconsistent 
with the character of mind which is expressed by the countenance. 
In feeling and in expressing, on the contrary, this correspondence; in 
selecting the attitude or gesture which suits best with the character he 
represents, consists one of the chief evidences of the genius of the 
artist; and by this means the portrait of an obscure individual may 
sometimes possess the value of an original composition. 

I shall only add to these illustrations, by requesting my readers to 
observe, in the last place, that in a great variety of cases, our sense 
of the beauty of the same attitude or gesture in the same individual, 
is actually deleimincd, not by the appearances which are exhibited 
to the eye, but by our opinion of the propriety or impropriety of the 
emotion which it expresses. Indignation, for instance, or rage, or 
revenge, are passions capable of producing very sublime attitudes and 
gestures ; and when these passions arise from great or noble motives, 
the attitudes by which they are expressed are felt as sublime. I,et bb 
witness the same attitudes when they are expressive of little, or trivi^ 
or degrading sentiments, and they immediately become painful or 
ridiculous. The geslurcs of Don Ouixote in encountering the wind* 
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mills, or in routing the flock of sheep, are precisely the same with those 
tlial must have been employed by the Amadises or tiic Orlandos of 
romance; yet they would be beheld certainly with very different 
emotions. Theattitudesof grief, of sorrow, of melancholy, are heauti- 
ful in an extreme degree, particularly in the female form. TeE us, 
however, that they arise from some trifling cause, from the disappoint- 
ment of a party, the loss of a trinket, or the success of a rival beauty, 
and we feel no emotion but those of contempt or ridicule. The ges- 
tares of almost all the gay and exhilarating passions are beautiful; 
sympathy with happiness is so great, that we never observe 
without the disposition to believe that they are just. Inform 
', that all these expressions of happiness arise from some 
ish, or some worthless motive; that the philosopher bas only dis- 
'ered a new butterfly; or that the Warrior has only got a step in the 
army; that the joy of the youthful beauty is only occasioned by the 
present of a new dress, and that of the matron by a fifty pound prize 
in the lottery, &c. ; and the gestures we farmeriy admu-ed become at 
once either ludicrous or disgusting. Observations of this kind may- 
be extended to every emotion or passion ; and 1 think it will be found, 
in every case, that no gesture or attitude expressive of such passions 
ofemotions is permanently and originally beautiful; that our opinion 
of this beauty varies according to circumstances; and that the cir- 
cumstance, in every case, which determines our sentiment of beauty, 
is our opinion of the justness or propriety of the emotion which sudi 
attitude or such gesture signifies. 



Sec. v.— Of Grace.— The preceding illustrations are ialended to 
show, that the sublimity or beauty of attitude and gesture, arises 
not from any causes of a material kind, nor from any law by which 
certain material appearances are immediately productive of these 
sentiments, but from their being adapted to express, and being felt as 
expressive of amiable, or interesting, or respectable qualities of the 
human mind. In concluding those illustrations, I have completed all 
that I had properly in view in that investigation. 

There is, however, a quality of which the human form is susceptible, 
and which is occasionally found both in its positions and in its motions, 
which is not sufficiently accounted for by this theory. This quality is 
grace; a quality different from beauty, though nearly allied lo it; 
which is never observed without affecting us with emotions of peculiar 
delight, and which it is, perhaps, the first object of the arts of sculpture 
and of painting to study and to present. Upon this subject, while I 
presume to offer a few additional observations, I am yet to request my 
readers to consider tbem rather as conjectures, than as the results of 
aay focmal inquiry. 




liON PRODUCED BY GRACE OF ATTITUDE. 

it there is a diflcrcnce between the qualities of beauty and o 
. in the human form, must, I conceive, everywhere be admitted! 
Jhe terms themselves are neither synonymous, nor are used synony 
nously; the emotions we receive from them are easily distinguisbahki 
■e every day distinguished in common language; and when w 
o experience, we may find a thousand instances in which tin 
ents ol the lorm are beautiful without bciof 
graceful Beauty, indeed, in some degree or other, is to be found in 
the most common appearances of man; but grace is rarely si 
often lament its absence, while we are conscious of the presence of. 
beauty; and it everywhere seems to us to demand some higher and 
more uncoiiunon requisites than those which are necessary to 
beaut>-. 

It seems to me, still further, that the appearances of grace ii 
attitudes Or gestures of the form, are never perceived without affectinj 
us with some sentiment of respect or admiradon for the person whose 
form expresses them. When we observe the attitudes of joy, or hops 
or innocent gaiety, we feeZ delight; but not respect, for those wh( 
exhibit them. When we observe the attitiidesof grief, or melandioly. 
or despondence, we feel sympathy, and the delight which nature hi 
annexed to social interest; but we do not necessarily feel adiniratiun 
The gestures of rage, in the same manner, of force, of anguish, o) 
terror, may affect us with very sublime emotions of fear, of astonish, 
ment, of awful interest; but they may be unaccompanied with anf 
emotion of admiration or respect for the individual who displays then, 
''iVhenever, on the contrary, we [witness the graceful in gesture o 
attitude, we feel, I apprehend, an additional sentiment of respect; i 
conviction of something dignified or exalted in the mind of the person 
and of which the gesture or attitude employed is felt as significant tt 
us. How far this ptopositten is true, must be finally determined b; 
the consciousness of my readers, I shall observe only, that it seem 
to me very strongly justified both by the language of philosophers 
and by the common language of the world. When we hear an] 
attitude or gesture described as graceful, we are conscious, I think, a 
immediately feeling some sentiment of respect or admiration forthi 
individual who displays it. Whenever we use the same term ourselves 
we mean always to convey to those who hear us, a similar sentiment 
Every attitude or gesture of a well-proportioned form, which is at oncj 
easy and expressive of some amiable or interesting feeling, isbeantifi|^ 
and is accordingly spoken of as beautiful : but when we add the teni 
graceful, we wish, I think, always to convey the idea of some addj 
tional quality, which is entitled to respect, and which is expressive ol 
some conceived dignity or stiperiority in the mind of the person whtt 
exhibits it. Whenever, in the same manner, any attitude or gestarti 
^ffects us, beside the emotion of beauty, with the sense of respect or 
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admiration for the individual in whose form it appears, I apprehend 
E use the term graceful in addition to that of beautiful, to express 
ir sense of this superiority or dignity. The application of the same 
observation to the sublime, either in movement or position, is within 
the reach o( every person's inquiry; and I apprehend, that the expe- 
rience of every one will teach him, that the sublime of this kind may 
often exist without grace; and that, when grace is perceived, it is always 
n additional quality, and as expressive of something in the 
character of the person which excites our veneration, or astonislmient, 
espect. 

—From these preliminary remarks, I would observe, in the first 
'That there seems to be no one emotion or class of emotions, 
it expression of which the quality of grace is exclusively limited; 
Pftat, on the contrary, every emotion in which the spectator can be 
stcd, is susceptible of grace in the expression of ic, either in 
ttitude or gesture.' Of so general a proposition, the fuil illustration 
b Impossible within the Umits to which I must confinemyself. I shall 
Only request my readers to call la mind, the different pleasing or inter- 
esting emotions of which the human form is expressive, and to examine 
for themselves, whether there is any of them which does not admit of 
grace in these expressions. If we consult experience, I am much 
deceived if we shall not find that every class of human feelings is 
susceptible of grace in the movements or positions of the form which 
is significant of such qualities. All the gay and exhilarating emotions, 
the emotions of hope, of joy, of love, of beneficence, of admiration, 
&c., admit very obviously of grace, as well as of beauty; though it is 
much more rarely, perhaps, that we discover it. In the saddening or 
depressing class of emotions, on the other hand^ — in grief, or sorrow, 
ir penitence, or melancholy, &c,, the capacity of grace will, I appre- 
hend, equally be found. If we consult the productions of the fine 
nrts, (and more particularly of the fine arts of antiquity, whose pre- 
dominant feature is grace), we shall arrive at the same conclusion. 
In the remains which we possess of their sculpture, there is scarcely 
any emotion or class of emotions of which man is susceptible which 
they have not imitated. In all of these, grace is intended, and is pro- 
duced; and in all the minute or technical commentaries of connois- 
t5, there is none which has limited this quality to any one expres- 
n, or class of expressions exclusively; or pointed out any appear* 
:e of the human form which is susceptible of beauty or sublimity, 
and which is not susceptible of grace. If the reader will take the 
trouble of following out these slight suggestions, I apprehend he will 
be satisfied that grace is not the result of any peculiar quality in 
the human character, but of some general quality which may be com- 
non to all. 
II.— I presume to observe in the second place, 'That, whcr 




'JUIENT SELF-CO; 



attitude or gesture expressive of any eirootioii or fossion, is at t1 
limcexprcssivc of sdf-comin and.{of that sdf-possession which [! 
in our belief, both the presence of a loft)- staodard of characiet 
conduce, and of the habitual government of itself by this highprin. 
ciple), the attitude or gesture is perceived and felt as graceful; and 
thai, although every pleasing or virtuous quality of mind may adnai 
of beauty, and every great or exalted quality may admit of sublimity, 
the sense of grace is only experienced when, in the expression of ihess 
qualities, we perceive, still fiirther, Ihc expression of that digaided 
self-command which restrains them within those limils of refined, w 
of high-minded propriety which it has prescribed to itself Of a pro- 
portion of so general a land, the proo^ I am sensible, must Sul^ 
rest upon the consciousness of those who will take the pjins lo 
examine it. I presume only to suggest a few topics of illusiratioUi 
both from actual nature, and from the imitations of the fine ai 
nhich may facilitate t&is examination. 

I. It will be found, I think, ia the first place, tha.t the attitude 
gesture of no passion or emotion, however pleasing or interesting 
actually felt as graceful when it is considered as violent, 
or significant of want of self-command. Nothing, for instancy 
more beautiful than the attitudes of hope or joy, or the gestures 
mirth and innocent gaiety. Wc love them in the frolics of inf 
in the sportive activities of youth, in the cheerful ' abandon' of m 
^ncing, &c. But it is rarely that we find them graceful. In t] 
tumult and intemperance of happiness, there is something rather H 
always borders upon the ludicrous; and the slightest exaggeration 
the gestures is sufficient to make them the objects of our laughli 
mstead of our admiration. 

Nothing, in the same manner, is more lovely than the attitudes) 
movements of all the kind and benevolent affections, as those of Hi 
charity, beneficence, modesty, maternal tenderness, &c ; ytt ia 
seldom do we, at the same time, remark them as graceful? Hu 
hurry and intemperance, which are often additional sources oS tin 
beauly, take away in the same proportion from their grace, and ta 
to make them degenerate into positions of constraint, or into mot 
ments of violence and force. 

In the other class of passions, in the severe, the sufTering, li 
dreadful, &c., it will be found, in the same manner, I apprehend, di 
no attitudes or gestures are ever felt as graceful, which express ^ 
violence or intensity of passion, which indicates the absence of a 
self-command. The attitudes of horror, for instance, of fear, of da 
pair, may be, and are very often subUme ; but no one is so absurd aat 
consider them as graceful. The frantic gestures of rage, of agstqr,< 

•■enge, Stc, may oflen possess sublimity ; but it would be a CQHtH 
diction in tenns to speak of them as possessing grace. I know Di 
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H ftere is any statue of anliqviity in which extreme passion is repre- 

"td, but in the Laocoon; and undoubtedly the first impression 

li it makas upon coinraon speclators, is veiy different from that 

is another illustration or the same proposition which is within 

e's reach, I mean, from the observation of the theatre. In 

e there are many circumstances which prevent the exhihilion 

in the positions or movements of the form; and amid the 

B scenes of common business or amusement, there would be an 

1 any attempt to display it. But upon the stage, where 

3f passions are represented, and more important interests trans- 

: attempt, at least, of this kind, is both expected and 

[t is to this illustration that I wish to direct the attention 

ttaders, and to request them to observe when it is that they are 

aee in the attitudes or gestures which are exhibited. If 

btnrnch deceive myself, they win find that no gesture or attituda 

":It as graceful when it is espressive of violent or intemperate 

J and that no character admits of grace in representation, 

s distinguished either by the extravagance of comic, or the 

e of tragic passion, 

on this account that grace is rarely to be found in the gestures 
w of infancy or of old age. The frolics of children, the wild playful- 
ness of early youth are beautiful, but they do not amount to grace; ot, 
if they do, it is to a degree only of grace very inferior to that of which 
the perfect form is susceptible. Their age is yet incapable of any high 
aeatiment of propriety, and of any firm habit of self-command ; and their 
gestures therefore arc marked by a, freedom and carelessness, which 
excite delight rather than admiration or respect In old age, on the 
other hand, the deficiency of grace arises from a different cause. The 
progress of years takes but too certainly from the vigour of the human 
mind, and from the capacity of physical expression; and however 
beautiful, therefore, or sublime the gestures of age may be, they seldom 
e expressive of high thought or consrfous superiority. It is only in 
ttiepcrfeetion of the human system; in the age when the form has 
assumed all its powers, and the mind is awake to the consciousness 
ofall the capacities it possesses, and the lofty obligations they impose, 
ttiat the reign of physical grace commences; and that the form is 
capable of expressing, under the dominion of every passion or eraoti«i, 
the high and habitual superiority which it possesses, either to flie 
aOurerocnts of pleasure or the apprehensions of pain. It is this ag^ 
accordingly, which the artists of antiquity have uniformly represented, 
vfaea they sought to display the perfection of grace, and when they 
wcceedcd in leaving their compositions as models of this perfection 
to every succeeding age. 
It is fixim the same cause that grace is so seldom to be found in the 



GRACE IS INCONSISTENT WITH VIOLENCE OF ACTION. 

attitudes or gestures of tlie lower orders of mankind. Tlie usual oc<d 
pations in which they are engaged are productive of no gestures d 
attitudes significant of emotion, and all that we look i'or in themS! 
merely ease, or the absence of constraint In their hours of sensifaililf ■ 
or passion, on the other hand, as their education and the habits rfl 
their society seldom give them any high sentiments of proprietyag 
decorum, the gestures which tliey employ are as seldom distinguish 
by any temperance or moderatioa. Their gaiety therefore isapt tod 
expressed by movements of homeliness and vulgarity ; and their sc 
ferings by correspondent movements of violence or extravagancd 
Whenever we do discover the rudiments of grace among them, w 
shall always find that they are expressive of some chastened or sai 
ducd passion; of some expression which marks the predominance' 
mind over temporary emotion; and which is significant to us of 
character superior to that tumult and hurry which we geaesiHj 
observe in their unstudied and unstrained gestures. That i 
the same account we expect some degree of gracefulness at least, in 
the higher ranks of Ufe, in those who have possessed a more generoos 
education, and that it is from their habits of accommodating them- 
selves to this expectation that we generally find it, are subjects of 
illustration too obvious to require any comment. 

II. — I would observe, in the second place, that the attitudes or ges- 
tures of every passion or emotion are felt as graceful, when ihey 
appear as significant of this self-command or self-possession. J 

In the preceding illustrations I have stated that none of the gesture^ I 
or attitudes of the gay or cheerful passions (however beautiful th^fl 
may be) are felt as graceful when they are violent or intemperate-^B 
when, then, are they felt as graceful? or what is the point or degree oH 
emotion, when they rise from simple beauty into grace? If the read^f 
will pursue the investigation, I think he will uniformly find, that >tj^| 
when they arc subdued into temperance, and when they indicate l(^B 
possession of self-command. The sports of youth, the festivities flB 
peasants, the mirth of rural dancing, &c, admit of pleasing, andsomt™ 
times of beautiful gesmrea, but seldom of attitudes or gestures wliiii | 
are graceful; and they very generally degenerate into raovemaits 1 
either ludicrous or grotesque. When is it that we meet, amid SiU^M 
scenes, with grace? It is always, I apprehend, when some iad|fl 
vidual mingles with the group, whose gestures indicate a chamcuH 
superior to the scene, and in whose movements we read a mind iDC^| 
pable of the intemperance of the common joy. There may be beniiqS 
in the representation of the gayest dances of tlie nymphs of Diana! I 
but the grace of the goddess can only be displayed by movemcats 
which are significant of purer taste and more exalted character. la 
Hogarth's admirable print of 'the ball-room' (intended for the 
illustration of a very different theory), it is impossible for the most J 
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,s observer not to perceive that even, the very imperfect grace 

h he has given to the two principal figures arises from the com- 

« and temperance of their feelings, compared with the tumult, 

iflectatioa, and overstrained efforts of the other dancers. The 

I hurried gestures of Joy, may often be compatible with 

; but they are felt as graceful only when they are softened 

3 di.-islisment and composure. There is a period in the 

1 of mirth ii'hen it may assume gracefulness; but it is very 

It from that intemperance where ' laughter is holding both his 

r beautiful, in the some manner, the expressions of all the 
T benevolent affections are, it is only when we see them under 
)l of judgment and of taste, that we feel them as gracefuL 
in the hurried step of compassiun, in the wild disorder of 
AUemal anxiety, or in the sudden ardours of generous friendship, that 
-e find attitudes or gestures of grace. It is in the more temperate 
period of those affections, when we see the dominion of emotion, 
tathcr than passion, and when the gestures assume the repose of 
habitual character. There is not a more exquisite picture of generous 
affection than that which Virgil has described in the well known ex- 
damatioa of Nisus, 

me adsum qui feci I in me convertite ferrum,' &c. 
Yet the painter would certainly be much mistaken, who should seize 
this frantic and breathless moment as the moment of grace. There 
o affections so susceptible perhaps of graceful attitude or gesture 
as those which belong to devotion ; and they have, from many causes, 
been the great object of imitation among the painters of modem 
Every one must have observed, however, that it is not in iheir 
periods of violence or extremity, amid the transports of hope, or the 
raptures of joy, or the agonies of penitence, that grace is to be found j 
that the attitudes which are graceful, are always those, on the other 
hand, which represent chastened and subdued emotion ; and that the 
painters who are most eminent for the production of grace, are those 
irho have given this chastened character to their forms, and repressed 
all the expressions of intemperate or unresuaincd emotion. 

In the opposite class of passions; in those which belong to pain 
and to suffering, it will be found, in the same manner, that although 
the extreme violence of the expressions may be sublime, the point or 
degree of passion which alone is susceptible of grace, is that which 
a mind unsubdued by affliction, and which continues to possess 
itself amid all the sufferings which surround it. There is none of 
these passions, perhaps, which does not admit of the graceful, cither 
'n position or in movement; and it is in the expression of some of 
them that the highest degree of grace is exhibited of which the human 




■ADIATOR.— APOLLO BKLVIDERE.— I-A0O30K. 

;apnblc ; yet every one must have perceived that it is i 
lUtc of violenci; and iotempcrancc that this quality is fouodg 

Bind that the hurry and tumult of the gestures of fear, of paia, sj 
"iWTor, of despair, Sec, if ihey cease to be felt as sublime, tend alws 
jD degenerate into the ridiculous or coniempiible. Whenever, on t 

'contrary, under such circumstances, we perceive the presence of alt^ 
and unconquered mind; whenever, in the composure of the 3tiilitde% 
or in the tranquillity of the gestures, we see the dominion of teftp 
thought and eitalted sentiment, we feelimmcdiately these gesturesani 
attitudes lo be graceful ; and as signs of ihese high qualities of min^ 
we regard them with the same sentiments of admiration and of 
respect that we are found to feel for the qualities they signify, 
to the dying Gladiator the attitude of agony or of horror: 
although the expression might be sublime, yet it would lose all 
grace which is acknowledged to distinguish it. Give to the Ap 
Belvidere any gesture of rage or revenge; and, though its beauty 
would not be lost, it would Jose all the matchless grace which 
age has felt, in that expression of divinity which radiates from 
limb of its form; in that composure which marks the superiority rf 
celestial being; and in that lofty scorn which disdains even to feel 
victory over an enemy so unworthy of his arms. It is not, in fli 
same manner, in the agonizing limbs, or in the convulsed muscles of 
the Laocoon, tliat the secret grace of its composition resides ; it is in 
the majestic air of the head, which has not yielded to suflciing, amx 
in ihc deep serenity of the forehead, which seems to be slill aupoior 
to all its afflictions, and significant of a mind that cannot be subdued, 
'What grace,' says Mr. Smith, with his usual persuasive eloquence^ 
' what noble propriety do we not feel in the conduct of those irlui 
exert that recollection and self-command which constitute the dignity 
of every passion, and which bring it down to what others 
into ? We are disgusted with that clamorous grief, which, without 
delicacy, calls upon our compassion with sighs and tears, and 
portunate lamentations. But we reverence that reserved, that 



and majestic sorrow, which discovers itself only in the swelling of tM 
t^es, in the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and in the distant, IntI 
affecting coldness of the whole behaviour. It imposes the like snend 
upoti us; we regard it with respectful attention, and watch over o 
whole behaviour, lest, by any impropriety we should disturb t± 
concerted tranquillity, which it requires so great an effort to support^ 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments.) It is 'this recollection and sdC 
command,' which in such scenes constitute what even in common 
language is called the graceful in behaviour or deportment ; : 
it is the expression of the same quahties in the attitude and gestor^ 
which constitute, in my apprehension, the grace of such gestures a 
such attitudes. 
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As 3 furtlier illustration of the same trath, I must again hint to my 
readers the observation of the theatre. Within the limits which I 
must prescribe to myself, it is impossible for me to enter into any 
detail upon this pleasing subjecL 1 shall satisfy myself by appealing 
to this observation, and by stating, that if tiie hypothesis which I have 
proposed is just, it ought to be found, that, whether in comic or in 
tragic passions, the moment of grace should be that of composure 
and self-command; that every attitude or gesture which is significant 
character of mind should'in some degree or other be graceful; 
1 characters should admit of grace in representation, which are 
itinguished by violence or intemperance of passion; and that the 
ir movements in the representation of any character, which are 
most susceptible of graceful representation, should be those in which 
ihe dignity of the character is most displayed in superiority to the 
passions which subdue ordinary men. If the reader should arrive at 
Ciese conclusions, he will perhaps be led to perceive the cause of the 
acknowledged superiority of the French to the English stage, in the 
article of grace; and that the bold delineations of character which 
distinguish the drama which Shakespeare has formed, can be repre- 
sented only by the display of an energy and extremity of passion 
which is incompatible with the temperance of graceful gesture. 

In the preceding observations, I have alluded only to the positions 
and movements of the human form, under the dominion of emotion 
ion. It seems to me, however, that the observation may be 
carried further, and that wherever, in the movements of the form, self- 
command, or self-possession is expressed, some degree of grace, at 
least, is always produced. I shall stale only two instances of this: the 
first 15 in the movements of the form, ia cases of difficulty; and the 
second, of similar movements in cases of danger. 

The common motions of walking, ru nnin g, &c., have in themselves 
noUiii^ of difGculty, and are therefore, in general, incapable of pro- 
ducing any emotion. But dancing is an art of real difificulty, and we 
observe it always with the consciousness of this difficulty. To acquire 
all the different motions which are most commonly taught in this 
branch of education; to appropriate them to the particular time and 
character of the music; to understand the figure of every dance, which 
purposely made as intricate as the time will permit ; and to be able 
execute all this with ease and facility, are in truth acquisitions of 
more diiSculty than we generally believe, and require more composure 
and presence of mind than we are commonly disposed to imagine. 
When, accordingly, we see all this well performed, when we see the 
dancer move without hurry or disorder, perform all the steps of the 
^ance with ease, accommodate his motiooswith justice to the measure, 
and extricate himself from all the apparent intricncies of the figure, 
with order and facility, we feel a very perceptible sentiment of suiprise 
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Uid ndmiration, and arc conscious of the grace of gestures, in wbidi 
Pbo much skill, and composure, and presence of mind are displayed^ 
e compare sucli a performance with the nide gestures of the u 
taught vulgar, or witli the hurried and extravagant postures o£ those 
who happen unfortunately to mingle in the dance without the requisite 
instruction, wc shall soon perceive how much the grace of gesture is 
dependent upon the character of mind which it exhibits; and ff ne 
ascend from this common example to the higher exhibitions of the 
art, to the serious or heroic dances of the opera stage, wc shall see 
this grace expand, from the same cause, into loftier dimensions; ai ' 
be satisfied, that the applause we hear around us is Justly due to eveiT 
exhibition where dignity of mind is expressed, or where difficult things 
are performed with ease and facility. I have chosen this instan 
the most familiar that occurs to me : but the reader who will pros 
the subject, will find a thousand illustrations of it, in his observatiiH 
of the gestures of men in every performance which is difficult of exec* 
tion, and ia proportion to this difficulty; and will perceive t' 
influence of this presence or command of mind in bestowing grace 
from the boatman at his oar, or the smith at his anvii, to tlw 
deportment of the higher raufcs in the drawing-room, where presence 
and ease and elevation of mind, may be expressed in things sfl 
trifling as in the movement of a fan, or even in the presentation of a 
snuff-box. 

There is still a higher degree of grace observable in those movi 
ments which express this self-possession and serenity of mind, i 
' cases of danger; and wherever the gestures or attitudes are expressive' 
P irfthis serenity, they appear tome always to be felt as gracefuL It is 
ft ihus, 1 think, very observable in feats of horsemanship, performance! 
upon the tight-iope, &c., when they do not degenerate into tricks of 
mere agility, or unnatural postures. That they are felt as graceful 
even by the lowest people, is obvious from their conduct during sud^ 
performances. They observe them with still apprehension; thej 
shout and exult at their success; and when they speak of them td 
their companions, they erect their forms, and assume somewhat of the 
sympathetic dignity they have felt from these expressions of superioriqf 
to danger. It is impossible, I think, in the same manner, to observe 
the easy and careless movements of a mason upon a roof,orof asailoi 
upon the mast, without some sentiment of this nature. Observations 
of this kind, every one may pursue ; and, that it is from the expression 
of this strength and serenity of mind that the grace of such attitudet 
or gestures arises, may easily be inferred, when it is recollected that! 
the same attitudes or gestures upon the ground, or in aplace of security, 
would be altogether unnoticed. 

I entreat leave yet further to remark, that the conjecture which I 
have now staled seems to be supported by the consideration of the 
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parts of the human form, whicB are peculiarly expres si ve of grace, and 
by the nature of the movement of those parts when they are actually 
felt as graceful The parts or members of the form which are 
peculiarly expressive to us of the temperance or intemperance of 
passion, are those which are moat susceptible of motion, or which are 
most easily and visibly influenced by the character of mind. It is in 
e parts or members, accordingly, that grace chiefly, if not solely, 
resides ; in the air and posture of the head, the turn of the neck, the 
expansionofthechest, thepositionof thearms, themotionor step of 

p the limbs, the forms of the hair, and the folds of the drapery. That it 
"Bthe slow and composed movement alone of those parts, in that 
e of motion (if I may use the expression) which indicates self- 
nd self-command, that the graceful is to be found, is aa 

ivalion which every one must have made, and which has been 

made from the earliest antiquity, Grace, according to the luminous 
expression of Lord Bacon, consists ' in gracious and decent motion;' 
and I need not remind my classical readers, that wherever the poets 
of antiquity have represented graceful attitude or motion, ihey have 
always represented it as composed or slow ; and thai, wherever it has 
been represented by the sculptors of antiquity, it has been expressed 
by the same signs of self-command and self-possession. I presume to 
add only one illustration from Virgil, in which the distinction between 
beauty and grace in the air and movements of the human form, 
seems to me to be expressed with his usual delicacy of taste and of 



In Ihe first appearance of Venus to jEneas, she is thus described — 

Cui Mater media sese tulit obvia sylv3, 

Virginis os habitumque gerens, et Virginis atma 

Spartanae; vel qualis equos Threissa fatigat 

Harpalice, volucremque fijga prjevertitur Eurum : 

Namquc humeris de Rtore habilera suspenderat arcum 

Venatrix, dederatque comam diffundcre ventis, 

Niida genu, nodoque sinus coUecta flueniis. — j'En. I. 314. 

In these lines, Venus appears in all the glow and gaiety of rural 
beauty: — She bursts upon us, as upon her son, by surprise; her air, 
her attire, bespeak youth and animation ; and her hair floating upon 
the wind, marks the speed with which she has pursued her woodland 
game. All this is beautiful and picturesque, but it is not graceful It 
is in the moment she disappears, and when she reveals herself by her 
gesture, thai Virgil raises this fine being into the grace that belonged 
10 her. 

Dixit, et avertens ri 

Ambrosia; que coma 
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Spiravcrc; pedes vestis defluxit adimos, 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea. — i&i. 1. 402. 
this descripiion every thing is changed and exalted; her fouii 
:s into serener majesty; her locks cease to float upon the wind, 
all in dignity around her head ; her robes descend, and assnme 
_ ampler folds which mark a more elevated form, and a loRier 
movement ; and, above all, her gait rises from the gay hurry of the 
Spartan nymph, into the siow and measured step which evinces the 
conscious dignity of her genuine being. 

The influence of this CKpression may be pursued further; and it 
may, perhaps, amuse the reader to follow it into many appearances 
both in the animal world and in inanimate nature. Wherever the . 
powers and facilities oi motion are possessed, there the capacity ofi 
grace, at least, is possessed along with them; and whenever in such' 
grace is actually perceived, I think it will always be found t» 
slow, and, if I may use the expression, in restrained or measured' 
The motions of the horse, when wild in the pasture, are 
beautiful; when urged to his speed, and straining for victory, thef 
may be felt as sublime ; but it is chiefly in movements of a differcM 
Idnd that we feel them as graceful, when, in the impatience of the 
field, or in the curvetting of the manege, he seems to be conscious o<" 
all the powers with which he is animated, and yet to rcstraia the% 
from some principle of beneficence, or of dignity. Every movanenE 
of the stag ahnost is beautiful, from the fineness of his form, and t^ 
ease of his gestures; yet it is not in these or in the heat of the chase 
that he is giaceful : it is when he pauses upon some eminence in the 
pursuit, when he erects his crested head, and when, looking with dis- 
dain upon the enemy who follow, he bounds to the freedom of his 
hills. It is not, in the same manner, in the rapid speed of the eagle 
when he darts upon his prey, that we perceive the grace of which his 
capable. It is when he soars slowly upwards to the sun, 
when he wheels with easy and continuous motion in airy circles in 



Sec. VI.— CoNCLiTsioN of this Essay— Of the Final Cat7SE 
CoNSTiTtmoN OF ous. NATURE.— The illustrations that. 
have been offered in the course of this essay upon the origin of the- 
sublimity and beauty of some of the principal qualities of matter, seem- 
to afford sufficient evidence for the following conclusions. 

I. — That each of these qualities is, either from nature, from es- 
perience,orfrom accident, the sign of some quality capable ofproduci^' 
emotion, or tlie exercise of some moral affection. And, 

II. — That when these associations are dissolved, or in other wolds 
when the material quaUties cease to lie significant of the associated 
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qualities, they cease also to produce the emotions, either of sublimity 

If these conclusions are admitted, it appears necessarily to follow, 
that the beauty and sublimity of such objects is to be ascribed not to 
the material qualities themselves, but to the qualities they signify; 
and of consequence, that the qualities of matter are not to be con- 
Mdered as sublime or beautiful in themselves, but as being the signs 
or expressions of such qualities as, by the c " " 
are fitted to produce pleasing or interesting ei 

The opinion I have now stated coincides, in a great degree, with a. 
~ ' le that appears very early to have distinguished the Platonic 
which is to be traced,perhaps, (amid their dark and figurative 
_ ■ ■ all the philosophical systems of tbe East, and which has 
^inaintained ia this country, by several writers of eminence, by 
laftesbury. Dr. Hutchcson, Dr. Akenside, and Dr, Spence, but 
has nowhere so firmly and so philosophically been maintained, 
Dr. Reid, in his invaluable work ' On the Intellectual Powers of 
The doctrine to which 1 allude is, that matter is not beauiiful] 
M itself, but derives its beauty from the expression of mind. -^ 

The qualities of mind which are capable of producing emotion are, 
either its active, or its passive qualities ; either its powers and capaci- 
ties, as beneficence, wisdom, fortitude, invention, fancy, &c.; or its 
feeUngs and affections, as love, joy, hope, gratitude, purity, fidelity, 
innocence, &c. In the observation or belief of the qualities of mind, 
we are formed, by the original and moral constitution of our nature, to 
eiqierience various and powerful emotions. 

As it is only, however, through the medium of matter, that, in the 
[ffesent condition of our being, the qualities of mind are known to us, 
the quahtics of matter become necessarily expressive to us of all the 
cpialities of mind they signify. They may be the signs, therefore, or 
eiqiressions of these mental qualities, in the following ways. 

I. — As the immediate signs of the powers or capacities of mind. It 'A 
is thus, that all the works of human art or design, are directly signifi- j 
cant to ns of the wisdom, the invention, the taste, or the benevolence / 
of the artist ; and the works of nature, of the power, the wisdom, and ' 
the beneficence of the divine artist 

11,— As the signs of all those afTecuons, or dispositions of mind, 
which we love, or with which we are formed to sympathize. It is thus 
that the notes and motions of animals are expressive to us of their 
happiness and joy ; that the tones of the human voice are significant 
of the various emotions by which it is animated; and that all the 
afiections which we either admire in the human mind, are signified to 
US by the various appearances of the countenance and form. 

These may be called tlie direct expressions of mind ; and the 
material qualities which signify such powers or alTeclions, produce ia 
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US immediately the peculiar emotions wiich, by the laws of oi 
the mental qualities are fitted to produce. But besides these, theni 
are other means by which the qualities of matterroay be significant «( 
us of the qualities of mind, indirectly, or by means of les3 u 
and less permanent relations. 

1. From experience; when peculiar forms or appearances of matta 
are considered as the means or instruments by which those feelini 
or affections of mind are produced with whicti we sympathizi 
which we are interested. It is thus that the productions of ai 
so many various ways significant to us of the conveniences, tMM 
pleasures, or the happiness they bestow upon human life, and, as the * 
signs of happiness, affect us with the emotion this happiness itself is ' 
destined to produce. It is thus also, that the scenes of nature acquire 
such an accession of beauty, when we consider them as fitted, mit 
such exquisite wisdom, for the habitation of so many classes of sentient 
being ; and when they become thus expressive to us of all the v. 
happiness they produce, and contain, and conceal. 

2. From analogy or resemblance; from that resemblance whidi. 
lias everyivhere been felt between the qualities of matter and of min^j 
and by which the former becomes so powerfully expressive to lU n 
the latter. It is thus, that the colours, the sounds, the forms, an* 
"fcove all, perhaps, the motions of inanimate objects, are so universally 
felt as resembling peculiar qualities or affections of mind, and, whan' 
thus felt, are so productive of the analogous emotion; that the per- 1 
Bonification of matter is so strongly marked in every period of the, 
history of human thought; and that the poet, while he gives life and.' 
animation to everything around him, is not displaying his own invea* ■ 
tion, but only obejang one of the mast powerful laws which regtilate 
the imagination of man. 

3. From association, (in the proper sense of that term); wheji, bj. 
means of education, of fortune, or of accident, material objects arfe 
connected with pleasing or interesting qualities of mind ; and frooi 
this connection become for ever afterwards expressive of them. It i 
thus that colours, forms. Sec, derive their temporary beauty fron 
fashion; that the objects which have been devoted to religion, t 
patriotism, or to honour, affect us with all the emotions of the qualities 
of which they become significan-t ; that the beauty of natural sccner 
is so often exalted by the record of the events it has witnessed; am 
that in every country, the scenes which have the deepest effect upcn 
the admiration of the people, are those which have become sacred b; 
the memory of ancient virtue, or ancient giory. 

4. Fromindividualassociation; whencertainqualitiesorappearance) 
ofmatter,areconnectedwithourownprivateaffectionsor remembrances J 
andwhentheygivetothcsematerialqualities or appearances acharact 

it which is solely the result of our ovra memory and affectioDS; 
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Of the reality of Uiesc expressions I believe no person can doubt; 
and whoever will attend to the power and extent of their influence, 
will, I think, soon be persuaded, that they are sufficient to account for 
all the beauty or sublimity we discover in the qualities of matter. 

The conclusion, therefore, in which I wish to rest is, that the beauty 
and stibUmity which is felt in the various appearances of matter, are 
finally to be ascribed to their expression of mind; or to their being, 
cither direcdy or indirectly, the signs of those qualities of mind which 
arc fitted, by the constitution of our nature, to affect us with pleasing 
or interesting emotion. 

Yet, before I conclude this long, and, 1 fear, very tedious essay, 
there is one view of the snbject which I cannot prevail upon myself 
to withhold. It is the view of the end, or final cause of this constitu- 
tion of our nature ; or of the purpose which is served by this depen- 
dence of the beauty or sublimity of the material world, on the higher 
qualities of which it is made significant. It is perhaps the most 
striking and the most luminous fact in the history of our intellectual 
nature, that that principle of curiosity, which is the instinctive spring 
of all scientific inquiry into the phenomena either of matter or of 
mind, is never satisfied until it terminates in the discovery, not only 
of design, but of benevolent design : and the great advantage (in my 
bumble apprehension) which man derives from inquiry into the laws 
of his own mind, is much lessin the addition which ii gives to his own 
power or wisdom, than in the evidence which it affords him of the 
wisdom with which his constitution is framed, and the magnificent 
jHiiposes for which it is formed. It is in this conviction, that I submit 
to my readers the following hints, upon this constitution of our nature 
with regard to the materia! world. 

I, It is, in avery obvious manner, the means of diffusing happiness 
(in so far as it depends upon the pleasures of taste) with a very im- 
partial equality among mankind. We are perpetually surrounded 
with the objects of the material world; they are capable of giving ui. 
either pleasure or pain; and it must therefore be according to the 
law of this relation, that our pain or our pleasure must be deter- 
mined. — If the beauty or subhmily of the objects of the material 
world arose from any original and determinate law of our nature, by 
which certain colours, or sounds, or forms, &c., were necessarily and 
solely beautiful, then there must of necessity have followed a great 
disproportion between the happiness of mankind, bylhc very constitu- 
tion of their nature. If certain colours (for Instance) or forms, or 
magnitudes, or proportions, &c., in the scenery of nature alone were 
beautiful, then all men to whom these appearances were unknown, 
must necessarily have been deprived of all the enjoyment which 

jccncry of external nature could give The eye of taste would 
I have looked in vain for its grail fieaii on ; one certain form, Jn 
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crtty cbu of obj<xu, and one prescribed iXMapg^aoo in erciy mid 
•ceneiT, could alone bare afforded this gtatifianon ; and aQ (life 
pTodisal varieiy of natare, which now aSords so ddigktfbl a sabjcc^ 
ci'Jia of irinervaiion or of reflectioo, woold then hare been stgnifiori 
only of partiality or imperfection. I^ stiU fiuther, in the humag 
countenance and form, there ncre only c«naia coloors, or fixms, m 
proponions, that were esseatially beaaiiiiil, bov imperiou: 
would have been given, not only to Iiuinan happiness, bat to ibe owsl 
imponaot aflcctiotis and sensibilities of our nature ! Tlie itiSuefice d 
beauty would then have operated, in a thousand cases, in opposidciii' 
to ihe principles of duty. Whenever it was wantiDg in those m& 
whom wc were connected, some obstacle, at least, would be imposd 
to the freedom or the warmth of our regard ; and wherever it inal 
. present, an irresistible and fatal preference would be given to tbose il 
y whom it was found. The parent would turn from the children, n 
Librms nature had neglected, to those on whom she bad lavished h 
"external favour; the friend and the husband would feel their gratitude! 
and their affeclion decrease with every shade, which infinnity, whid 
sorrow, or which age threw over the countenances of those w" 
once they loved; the regards of general society would fall but t 
exclusively upon those who were casually in possession of these ex-J 
temal advantages; and an aristocracy would be established, even b 
nature itself, more irresistible, and more independent either of talent» 
or of virtue, than any that the inSueuce of property or of ancestry has 
ever yet created among mankind. 

If the emotions of taste, on the other hand, and all the happiness 

Hiey give, are produced by the perpetual expression of mind, thd 

accommodation of this system to the happmcss of human nature, ii 

Kxtot only in itself simple, but may be seen in the simplest instances 

■"Wherever the appearances of the material world are expressive to ua 

lof qualities we love or admire, wherever, from our education, oa 

ir habits, or our pursuits, its qualities are associated ill 

,r minds with affecting or interesting- emotion, there the pleasures 01 

beautyor of sublimity are felt, or at least are capable of being felb 

Our minds, instead of being governed by the character of extemat' 

objects, arc enabled to bestow upon them a character which does 

not belong to them; and even with the rudest, or the commonest 

appearances of nature, to connect feelings of a nobler or a more ir 

csling kind, than any that the mere influences of matter can ■ 

convey. It is hence, that the inhabitant of savage and of barbarou) 

countries clings to the rocks and the deserts in which he was nursed ; 

that, if the pursuit of fortune unhappily forces him into the regions w 

fertility and cultivation, he sees in them no memorials of early lov^ 

or of ancient independence; and that he hastens to rctu 

rocks and the deserts which SDoke to his infant heart, and amid which 
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he recognises bis first affections, and his genuine home. It is hence 
thai, in the countenance of her dying infant, the eye of the mother 
discovers beauties wliicb she leels not in those who require not her 
care; and that the bosom of the husband or the friend glows with 
de^er affeciion when he marks the advances of age or disease, over 
those features which first wakened the emotions of friendship or of 
love. It is hence, in the same manner, that the eye of admiration 
turns involuntarily from the forms of those who possess only the 
advantages of physical beauty, to test upon the humbler forms which 
are expressive of genius, of knowledge, or of virtue; and that, in the 
poblic assemblies of every country, the justice of national taste neglects 
all the external advantages of youth, of rank, or of grace, to bestow 
lite warmth of its enthusiasm upon the mutilated form of the warrior 
■who has extended its power, ot the gray hairs of the statesman who 
bas maintained its liberty. 

II.— This dependence of the beauty of matter upon the qualities 
of which it is significant, is (in a very obvious manner) the great 
.source of the progress and improvement of human art ift every de- 
pailment, whether mechanical or liberal Were there any original 
and positive beauty in certain forms, or proportions, or combinations 
of matter, and were it to these alone that the sentiment of beauty was 
constitutionally restricted, a very obvious barrier would be imposed 
to the progress of every art that was conversant in material form j 
and the sense of taste would, of necessity, operate to oppose every 
jtem improvement. 

As the peculiar forms, or combinations of form, which nature has 
thus prescribed, could alone be beautiful, the common artist would 
hardly dare to deviate from them, even when he felt the propriety of 
itl and whenever any strong motive of usefulness induced him to 
deviate from them, the spectator would feel that sentiment of dis- 
satisfaction which attends vulgar and unenlightened workmanship. 
The sense of beauty would thus be opposed to the sense of utility; 
the rude but beautiful form would become as permanent in the pro- 
ductions of art, as we now see it in those cases where the ideas of 
sanctity are attached to it ; and thus, at once, an additional influence 
would be given to the rude inventions of antiquity, and an additional 
obstacle imposed to those progressive inventions, which are so neces- 
sarily demanded by the progress of society. 

In the fine arts, still more, or in those arts which are directed solely 
to the production of beauty, this obstacle would seem to be pcrnuincnt 
and invincible. As no forms, or combinations of form could, in such 
« constitution of our nature, be beautiful but those which this law 
of our nature prescribed, then the period of their discovery must have 
teen the final period of every art of taste. The exertions of the 
artist must of ni^cessity have been confined to strict imitation; the 
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landofihc spectator cauld alonehave been satisfied whenaceniacj 
fidelity, in this rcs]iccl, were attained ; and the names of genius, 
incy, or of invention, must eitiier have ahogether been unknown, 
known onlyto be contemned. 

'By the dependence of our sense of beauty, on the other hand, upon 
ie qualities of which material forms are signilicaDt, a very different 
"and a far nobler effect is produced upon the progress of human art. 
Being thus susceptible of the expressionsof fitness, of utility, of inven- 
tion, of study, or of genius, they are capable of producing all the 
emotions of admiration, or delight, which such qualities of mind them- 
selves produce; and a lield is thus opened to the digniiied ambitioiL 
of the artist, not only unbounded in its extent, but in which, even in 
the lowest of the mechanical arts, the highest honours of genius or tt 
benevolencemay be won. Instead of afewforms which the superstition 
of early taste had canonized, every variety, and every possible com- 
bination of forms, is thus brought within the pale of cultivated taste; 
the mind of the spectator follows with joy the invention of the artist 
icrevcr greater usefulness is produced, or greater fitness exhibited, 
sees, in the same forms, new beauty awakening. The sensibiUly of 
agination thus follows iheprogressof genius and of usefulness; and, 
istcad of an obstacle being imposed to the progress of art, a new 
motive is thus afforded to its improvement, and a new reward pro- 
vided for the attainment of excellence. 

With regard to the fine arts, the influence of this constitution of our 
nature is still more apparent. Destined as they are to the producdon 
of beauty, the field in which they are to labour is not narrowed by the 
prescriptions of vulgar men, or of vulgar nature; nor are they chained, 
like the Egyptian artists of old, to the servile accuracy of imitating 
those forms or compositions of form alone, which some irresistible 
law has prescribed. The forms, and the scenery of material nature 
are around them, not to govern, but to awakea-their genius ; to invite 
them to investigate the sources of their beauty; and from this inves- 
tigation to exalt their conceptions to the imagination of forms, and of 
compositions of form, more pure and more perfect, than any that 
nature herself ever presents to them. It is in this pursuit that that 
ideal^auty is at last perceived, which it is the loftiest ambition of 
the artist to feel and to express; and which, instead of being created 
by any vulgar rules, or measured by any organic effects, is capable of 
producing emotions of a more exquisite and profound delight, than 
nature itself is ever destined to awaken. 

III. — It is far more important to observe, that it is by means of this 

constitution of our nature, that the emotions of taste are blended with 

moral sentiment ; and that one of the greatest pleasures of which we 

are susceptible, is made finally subservient to moral improvement. 

If the beauty of the material world were altogether independent of 
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n ; if any original law had imperiously prescribed the objects 
the eye and the ear alone could find delight, t!ie pleasures of 
^ must have been independent of all moral emotion, and the qua- 
lities of beauty and sublimity as distinct from moral sensibility as 
those of number or of figure. The scenery of nature would have 
produced only an organic pleasure, which would have expired witli the 
moment in which it was (elt; and the compositions of the artist, 
instead of awakening all the enthusiasm of fancy and of feeling, must 
liave been limited to excite only the cold approbation of f.iithful out- 
line and accurate detail. No secret analogies, no silent expressions, 
would then have connected enjoyment with improvement; and, in con- 
tradiction to every other appearance of human nature, an important 
source of pleasure would have been bestowed, without any relation to 
ihe individual, or the social advancement of the human race. 

In the system which is established, on the contrary— in that system 
yhich ma kes matter sublime or beautiful only as it is significant of 
mind — we perceive the lofty end which is pursued; and that pleasure 
is here, as in every other case, made instriunental to the moral pur- 
poses of our being. While the objects of the material world are made 
to attract our infant eyes, there are latent ties by which they reach our 
Iiearts; and wherever they afford us delight, they are always the signs 
or expressions of higher qualities, by which our moral sensibilities are 
called forth. It may not be our fortune, perhaps, to be born amid its 
nobler scenes : but, wander where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, 
mountains ascend, clouds darken, or winds animate the face of hea- 
ven; and over the whole scenery, the sun sheds the cheerfulness of his 
morning, the splendour of his nooa-day, or the tenderness of his even- 
ing light. There is not one of these features of scenery which is not 
fitted to awaken us to moral emotion ; to lead us, when once the key 
of our imagination is struck, to trains of fascinating and of endless 
imagery ; and, in the indulgence of them, to make our bosoms either 
glow with conceptions of mental excellence, or melt in tne dreams of 
moral good. Even upon the man of the most cultivated taste, Ihc 
scenes of nature have some inexplicable charm; there is not a chord ' 
perhaps of the human heart which may not be awakened by their 
influence ; and 1 believe there is no man of genuine taste, who has 
not often felt, in the lone majesty of natiue, some unseen spirit to 
dwell, which, in his happier hours, touched, as if with magic band, all 
the springs of bis moral sensibility, and rekindled in his heart those 
original conceptions of the moral or intellectual excellence of his 
nature, which it is the melancholy tendency of the vulgar pursuits of 
life to diminish, if not altogether to destroy. | 

In the sublimity of beauty of the works of art, this purpose of 
is yet more evident If it is from their natural beauty they 
from their being expressive of fineness, delicacy, gentleness, 
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iuijcsly, solemnity, &c., tficy then awaken corrcspoBding cmotioiia fa 
lOr bosoms, and give exercise to some of the most viriuoui feelings 
of our nature. If it is from their relative beauty, from their being 
expressive of invention, genius, taste, or fancy in the artist, tbejr 

produce -t^Tccis no leas important to our intcUeaual imptQTement 
They mise us to those high conceptions of the powers and of tlic 
.lUninmcnts of tlie human mind, whicli is the foundation i^ ettrj 
noble nmbition. They extend our views of the capacities of oor 
nature for whatever is great or "excellent j and, whatever be the pursuits 
from which we come, they stimulate us to higher exertions in them, 
by the prospect of the genius which has been exhibited, and the 
excellence which has been attained. 

But it is chiefly in the beauty of the human countenance and form 
that the great purpose of nalure is most apparent. When we fed 
these, it is not a mere organic or animal efTecl we experience. Whai- 
Cver is lovely or beloved in the character of mind, — whatever in the 
powers or dispositions of man can awaken admiration or excite sen- 
sibility — the loveliness of innocence, the charms of opening genins, 
the varied tenderness ol domestic affection — the dignity of heroic, or 
the majesty of patriotic virtue; all these are expressed to us in the 
features of the countenance, or in the positions and movements of the 
form. While we behold them, we feci not only a feeling of temporary 
pleasure, but what Lord Karnes has profoundly and emphatically called 
the'sympntheticemotionof virtue;' we share in some measure in those 
high dispositions, the expressions of which we contemplate; our o\ 
bosoms glow with kindred sensibilities ; and we return to life and 
its duties, with minds either softened to a wider benevolence, or 
awakened to a higher tone of morality. 

It is thus, by means of the expressions of which it is everywhei 
significant, that the material universe around us becomes a. scene i 



moral discipline ; and that, in the hours when w 
of it, an influence is perpetually operating, by which our moral feelings 
are awakened, and our moral sensibility exercised. Whether in 
scenery of nature, amid the works and inventions of men, amid the 
affections of home, or in the intercourse of general society, the mate- 
rial forms which surround us are secretly but incessantly influencing 
our character and dispositions. And in the hours of the m 
cent delight, while wc are conscious of nothing hut the plea 
enjoy, the beneficence of Him that made us, is employed in conduct- 
ing' a secret discipline, by which our moral improvement is consulted, 
and those sentiments and principles are formed, which are afterwards 
to create not only our own genuine honour, but the happiness of all 
with whom it is our fortune to be connected. 

Tlicrc is yet, however, a greater expression which the appearances 
of the niaterial world are fitted to convey, and a more important ii 
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^^_ e which, in the design of nature, they are destined to prodvice 
tqmn us; their influence 1 mean in leading U3 directly to rehuious senti- 
nent. Had organic enjoyment been the only object of our formation, 
it notjld have been sufficient to establish senses for the reception of 
ihese enjoymcitts. But if the promises of our nature are greater; if 
it is destined to a nobler conclusion; if it is enabled to look to thi; 
Author of Being himself, and to feel its proud relation to Him ; then 
nature, in all its aspects around us, ought only to be felt as signs of 
His providence, and as conducting us, by the universal language of/ 
these signs, to the throne ot the Deity. I 

How much this is the case with every pure and innocent mind, l' 
flatter myself few of my readers will require any illustration. Where- 
ever, in fact, the eye of man opens upon any sublime or any beautiful 
scene of nature, the first impression is to consider it as designed — asi 
the efiect or workmanship of the Author of nature, and as significant 1, 
of His power, His wisdom, or His-goodness ; and perhaps it is chiefly 
for this fine issue, that the heart of man is thus finely touched, that 
devotio* may spring from ddight; that the imagination, in the midst 
of its highest enjoyment may be lead to terminate in the only object 
in which it finally can repose; and that all the noblest convictions, 
and confidences of religion, may be acquired in the simple school of 
nature, and amid the scenes which perpemally surround us. WherC' 
ever we observe, accordingly, the workings of the human mind. 
whether in its rudest or its most improved appearances, we everywhere 
see this union of devotional sentiment with sensibility to the expres- 
sions of natural scenery. It calls fortli the hymn of the infant bard. 
as well as the anthem of the poet of classic times. It prompts the 
nursery tale of superstition, as well as the demonstration of the school 
of philosophy. There is no era so barbarous in which man has 
existed, in which the traces are not to be Seen of the alliance which 
he has felt between earth and heaven ; or of the conviction he has 
acquired of the mind that created nature, by the signs which it ex- 
hibits : and amid the wildest, as amid the most genia! scenes of nn 
uncultivated world, the rude altar of the savage everywhere marksthc 
emotions that swelled in his bosom when he erected it to the awful or 
the beneficicnt deities whose imaginary presence it records, to ages 
of civilization and refinement, this union of devotional sentiment viUlT\ 
sensibility to the beauties of natural scenery, forms one of the most ' 
characteriatic marks of human improvement, and may be traced in 
every art which professes to give delight to the imagination. The 
funeral um, and the inscription to the dead, present themselves every- 
where as tile most interesting incidents in the scenes of omamcntaJ 
nature. In the landscape of the painter, the columns of the temple 
or the spire of the church rise, apiid the ceaseless luxuriance of vege- 

■ jU^ ait, »ait by thdr coBtrast, give the mighty moral to |Jm jKiiE^ri 
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which wc love, even while we dr«fd it; the powers of music Iiave 
rcncheef only their liighesi piifcction when they have been devoted 
to the services of religion; and the description of the genuine poet 
has seldom concluded without some hynm to the Authorof the univerae, 
or some warm appeal to the devotional sensibility of mankind. 

Even the thoughtless and the dissipated yield unconsciously to 'this 
beneficent instinct; and in the pursuit of pleasure, return, without 
knowing it, to the first and the noblest sentiments of their nature. 
They leave the society of cities, and all the artificial pleasures, which 

I they feel have occupied, without satiating, their imagination. They 

' hasten into those solitary and those uncultivated scenes, -where they 
seem to breathe a purer air, and to experience some more profound 
deligh^ They leave behind them all the arts, and all the labours of 
man, to meet nature in jjer primeval magnificence and beauty. Atnid 
the slumber of their usual thoughts, they love to feel themselves 

. awakened to those deep and majestic emotions wtich give a new and 
a nobler expansion to their iiearts, and, amid the tumult and asiontsh- 

' ment of their imagination, 
Prfesentiorem conspiccre Dcum Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque pramiptos, sonantes Inter aquas, nemonimque noctsm. 
It is on tliis account that it is of so much consequence in the educa- 
tion of the young, to encourage their instinctive taste for the beauty 
and sublimity of nature, While it opens to the years of infancy o^ 
youth a source of pure, and of permanent enjoyment, it has conse- 
quences on the character and happiness of future life, which they are 
unable to foresee. It is to provide them, amid all the agitations an * 
trials of society, witli one gentle and unreproaching friend, whos 
voice is ever in aUiance with goodness and virtue, and which, whe 
once understood, is able both to sooth misfortune, and to rcclainj 
from folly. It is to identify them with tie happiness of that nature 
to which tliey belong: to give them an interest in every species 
being which surrounds them; and, amid the hours of curiosity ai 
delight, to awaken those latent fedings of benevolence and of sym- 
pathy, from which all the moral or intellectual greatness of man finally 
arises. It is to lay the foundation of aa early and of a manly piety, 
amid the magnificent system of material signs in which they reside 
to give them the mighty key which can interpret them; and to maki 
them look upon the universe which they inhabit, not as the abodi 
only of human cares, or human joys, but as the temple of the livii 
God, in which praise is due, and where service is to be performed. 

(0^7* THE END. 
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